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FOREWORD 


S O prosaic a person as an engineer cannot aspire to 
any but the humblest position in the ranks of art. 

His horny fist grips pen or brush unhandily. Yet he 
could depict a life of colour and incident. He is con¬ 
tinually at war with a relentless opponent who over¬ 
looks no fault and stands ready to destroy his work 
with merciless brutality if he neglects his defences. In 
solitary silence he lays his plans and outwits his 
enemy. Rarely does he bask for one crowded hour in 
unwonted glory, when glittering authority comes to 
declare his work complete. A short stocky figure of a 
man, he blinks unhappily in tire brilliant illumination 
and mumbles awkward thanks for the congratulations 
showered upon him before he melts again into the 
crowd. 

He would like to tell people about his professional 
brethren and about his own life—his hopes and fears, 
his exaltation and despair, about the days when 
everything comes right so that he feels the terrifying 
urge of inspiration, and about the hours of black 
failure when the adversary triumphs. But he finds 
that his tongue is tied and that he can only mutter 
technical jargon of cubic feet per second and tons per 
square inch—and he shrinks back discouraged into his 
shell of silence. Yet he knows that there is a tale to 
be told. 

With envious eyes I see the glowing canvases of the 
accepted artists. How shall a bungling amateur hope W 
to imitate them? Does the picture grow by first 
splashing in the broad outlines and then filling in the 
details with loving care? The broad oudines? That 
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matter which the stub thumb of the engineer 
might well attempt—and the attempt has already been 
made by me. Now comes the time to fill in the details. 

How is it done? By moving backward and forward 
over the picture, finishing off bits here and there as 
fancy dictates? It seems a pleasant method, well 
suited to the leisurely contemplation of the years that 
have gone. Yes, that shall be the plan for there are 
many tales to be told and, greatly daring, I shall try 
to tell them. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE TUNNEL 

T HE Father of the profession once defined a Civil 
Engineer as one who controls the great sources of 
power in Nature for the use and convenience of Man. 
Good! But, what if the forces of Nature refuse to be 
controlled? What if they possess a will of their own? 
And who or what is Nature? Such questions must 
the Father of my profession have often asked himself. 
For no engineer who has battled with Nature escapes 
the uncomfortable feeling that she resents interference, 
that she offers a sullen resistance to the disturbance of 
her ancient sleep, and that sometimes she flames into 
active hostility. It is impossible to avoid altogether 
an anthropomorphism which presents Nature to over¬ 
strained imagination as a great shadowy Person, 
lowering with a resentful gaze upon the puny efforts 
of Man. Imagination? I’m not so sure. 

Coming from sturdy North Country stock, I am 
perhaps the least imaginative, of men. Hard common 
sense and plain dealing with facts are my heritage; 
and tins is just as it should be, since engineering is 
merely organized common sense in alliance with 
mathematical deduction. But Griffith was different. 
A little dark Welshman, quick and alert, he was a 
splendid assistant. He was as fit as a fiddle in spite of 
his .pale complexion; and he needed a sound frame, 
for the climate of Northern India either breaks or 
makes a man with its alternations of fierce heat and 
freezing cold, of greenhouse dampness and arid 
desiccation, and its sudden transition from one to the 
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and autumn which is granted to more favoured lands. 

We were building a railway and there was a long 
tunnel to be driven. I had no particular anxiety about 
it as the terrain was semi-desert country and the geo¬ 
logical formation seemed to be favourable. I looked 
forward to good hard smashing through solid rock 
which would be straightforward work without 
engineering difficulties such as are encountered in soft 
water-bearing strata. However, I wanted to make sure 
of this, so I decided to drive a heading, that is to say 
a small pilot tunnel, through the mountain to investi¬ 
gate the actual state of affairs hidden within its dark 
interior. 

Griffith joined me while we were still at an early 
stage. It had taken a little time to collect the large 
staff I should require. But it does not take very long 
in India, for railway construction is an old-established 
industry there, and the whisper soon runs through the 
bazaar that the Sirkar is about to start a great work 
at this or that place. There is an immense reservoir of 
men to draw upon, experienced in every branch of 
the profession, and I was inundated with written and 
personal applications for the many subordinate posts 
that were to be filled. Choice was an embarrassment, 
for the human material was of fine quality. Simple 
faithful men, grovm grey with just such experience as 
I needed, presented themselves thumbing tattered 
sheaves of recommendations from long-forgotten 
engineers of the past. They did not differentiate 
between letters of recommendation given to them and 
those granted to their fathers, or even to their fathers 5 
fathers. Why should they? Three generations of 
faithful service was their record, and they stood in 
front of me with the quiet good manners of the East 
confidently awaiting my decision. With a few simple 
phrases expressing their determination to work dili¬ 
gently they gave me the graceful gesture of salaam 
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fcfbre asking leave to depart and take up their duties. 

And they worthily sustained the family honour, stay¬ 
ing with me to the end with a feeling of respect and 
affection growing between us. One day I may write 
in praise of the unknown craftsmen of India to whom 
so much is owed and so little paid. Yet 1 am afraid 
I shall fail to do them justice for, where esteem and 
regard lie so deep, the pen hesitates fearing lest the 
attempt to set such things on paper shall offend by 
mere fulsomeness of praise. So perhaps the memory 
of those grave kindly men with their wise wrinkled 
faces and gentle courtly manners, will remain a selfish 
treasure of my own. 

The officers were from the regular establishment of 
the Engineering Service of the Government of India. 
Griffith was one of them and he was posted to me as 
a keen youngster likely to do well in the hard work 
that lay ahead. He was full of enthusiasm about his 
appointment and as happy as a sandboy at the stroke 
of luck which had sent him to me to work on a big 
piece of construction. I had of course been advised 
of his coming to me some time before, and I was glad 
to see him. We soon had a headquarters established, 
and we built huts for ourselves which gave more 
comfort than the tents in which we lived at first. All 
this preliminary work was routine for me, but Griffith 
grinned happily at it all and enjoyed the novelty of 
everything. 

Soon after he arrived I took him out for a general 
look over the line of country. We rode ponies, though 
soon we should be independent of horseflesh and be 
able to travel by car over our own service road which 
was already taking shape. Griffith and I clattered 
over, the stony ground raising a cloud of dust, for it 
was mid-winter and the air was dry beyond belief; so 
that we inhaled deep draugh ts of it feeling its exhilara¬ 
tion as though it were wine. The sun shone warmly 
through the sparkling atmosphere, and I agreed 
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^Jerfully when Griffith asserted, with the air of one 
making a great discovery, that it was good to be alive. 

The centre line of the railway to be built had been 
clearly marked on the ground by my surveyors, 
sometimes by a whitewashed streak as though they 
had begun to lay out a huge tennis-court, sometimes 
by a neatly laid row of stones, and then again by a 
shallow trench a few inches deep. It was easy to 
follow with the eye where it ran, straight at first over 
level ground and then more sinuously as it felt the 
restless surge of the massive range of hills we had to 
penetrate. The tunnel was to be through this, for¬ 
bidding bastion rising abruptly from the plain. Griffith 
exclaimed with delight at the grandeur of the scene 
where every detail stood out crystal-clear in the cold 
air from which all trace of haze had vanished. 

This strange clarity played odd tricks with distances 
and, as we moved, it set one range of hills sliding 
across another as though both were pieces of a stage 
setting. Griffith noticed this very quickly. 

“That’s odd,” he said. “It looks—well, it looks 
unreal, doesn’t it? Like painted scenery. A bit 
different from Cymru Vale. That’s my home, you 
know, in the middle of the mountains. But there you 
know where you are. Everything is in its right place, 
and there is a clear perspective due to the natural 
haze. But, dash it, there’s no haze here and every¬ 
thing looks as if you. could reach out and touch it— 
until you move; and then you can see one ridge sliding 
away behind another.” 

His description wasn’t bad, but it was difficult to 
put into words. Griffith watched fascinated, and his 
lively chatter died away as we clattered through 
a ravine which slashed the great rampart from top. to 
bottom. Now we left the plain and the eternal hills 
closed in all round us. They were terribly barren of 
nearly all vegetation and they stood above us harsh 
and forbidding with a terrific uprush from the ravine 
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(d to where they cut the skyline as cleanly as with 
the blade of a sword. Though not always with such a 
keen edge, for there were other places where cruel 
jagged fingers clawed at the brilliant blue of the 
firmament. Griffith turned in his saddle and laughed. 

“I say, sir, you can’t see the plains any longer.” 

“No. There’s a turn in the ravine. ...” 

“All very well. But I believe that damned ridge slid 
across when we weren’t looking and barred the way 
back.” 

We both laughed at his conceit and rattled on up 
the stony bed of the ravine, trying to pick up the 
centre line of the railway higher up. We could catch 
-glimpses of it occasionally, running gaily along and 
giving a comforting air of reality as though we had 
set a mark on the everlasting hills which would begin 
the process of taming and subduing them to our will. 
It was Griffith who spoke like that, and I saw what 
he meant. He began to chatter away happily again 
as he glanced eagerly round, assessing the arduous 
nature of the duties he would have to undertake. 

“I shall have to climb like a bally goat scrambling 
over these infernal hills.” 

“Until the day when you can walk through them 
along the tunnel.” 

“ Yes, but it’s going to be a job checking the centre 
line. I shall have to get a theodolite up. . . .” And 
we grew absorbed in technicalities for a time. Laying 
the rigid lines of a triangulation network among these 
inhospitable ridges was certainly not going to be easy. 
In the middle of a knotty discussion Griffith suddenly 
broke off disjointedly. 

“Have you noticed that the highest peaks don’t slide 
and shift about the place like the others? They seem 
to stay fixed—as if they were watching for something.” 

I made some banal remark about the high peaks 
having no background but the clear blue sky against 
which to slide, but he hardly listened. 
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■^It’s a rum place. Don’t you feel as if you were 
being watched all the time?” 

“No. There’s no one about here. This range is 
quite uninhabited.” 

“I don’t mean that. I don’t mean men . . .” And 
then he returned to our technical discussion in which 
he displayed a most admirable competence. He 
seemed to forget his momentary uneasiness, and we 
spent the rest of the day exploring our domain as 
thoroughly as time permitted. It was evening before 
we returned, and the sun set in a blaze of red behind 
the ranges while long indigo shadows crept their way 
up the giant hills. It was a magnificent sight and 
Griffith stared at it with a return of his thoughtful 
maimer. 

“You’d swear there was a great fire blazing some¬ 
where beyond the ranges, wouldn’t you? It’s a queer 
place-only half created.” 

A queer expression, I thought, but I said nothing 
thinking that it was only his picturesque Welsh way 
of describing things. He quickly reverted to his 
cheerful frame of mind, and we had our evening meal 
in each other’s company before retiring early as usual. 

A busy time ensued during which I completed my 
organization and we set to work in earnest on the 
railway. I expected it to take three years to build, so 
we looked forward to a life of laborious days and 
scorned delights for some time to come. But it was 
with eager pleasure that we looked ahead, for there 
is no greater joy than in seeing the translation of blue¬ 
printed plans into hard reality before one’s eyes. It is 
then that man becomes a creator, pitting his skill and 
cunning against the opposition of Nature and walking 
the high hills with the exhilaration of a god rejoicing 
in his strength. Sometimes Nature is trapped into 
doing the engineer’s work for him by a happy device 
and sometimes she is compelled to submit to his will 
by the brutal insistence of high explosives. But always 
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work goes on towards its appointed end when the 
engineers depart leaving behind them, not a dusty heap 
of files and records, but a deep mark on the face of the 
earth—a mark which shall remain as long as Time 
shall endure. 

It was Griffith who put such ideas into my head, for 
he was a good talker and not afraid to show his 
emotions more plainly than I should consider seemly. 
But he was so obviously sincere that I let him run on 
and I enjoyed his quick eager sentimental way of 
speaking. In fact I dare say we made a good com¬ 
bination for the tough job we had to tackle—I with 
my stolid North Country common sense to make plans, 
and he to carry them out with his quick lively 
imagination. 

The weeks and months stretched out, and my 
intention to drive a pilot tunnel through the massive 
rampart above our camp took shape. All went well 
and the cheerful chatter of the compressed air drills, 
which at first roused all the echoes of the grim ra vines, 
disappeared underground, became muffled, and finally 
vanished as the heading crept deep into the virgin 
rock. Nothing was now visible on the face of the 
mountain but a black dot of an opening from the 
mouth of which a growing heap of debris was being 
tipped into the nullah beneath. The method of 
tunnelling was simple. The drillers bored deep holes 
in the face of the heading, as we called the pilot 
tunnel, and dynamite cartridges were inserted in these. 
When they exploded the face of the heading was 
shattered; then the debris of the explosion was cleared 
away to the mouth of the tunnel and the process was 
repeated. Each day the heading lengthened a few 
yards and each day the pile of debris at the mouth 
grew larger. I was pleased with the progress made 
and still more pleased that the rock remained firm 
and hard so that our little pilot tunnel needed no 
support for its roof. It stood like a natural cavern 
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out a single timber prop anywhere. It would De 
another matter if we ran into soft water-bearing stuff 
which would threaten to cave in and would need 
strong timbering; that sort of tunnel-work is a night¬ 
mare, and is quite different from smashing a straight¬ 
forward hole through solid rock. 

It was Griffith who first gave me warning that we 
were going to run into trouble in the tunnel. From 
time to time I used to spare a day with him going 
over his works. He was very competent and managed 
his labour force with tact and skill. In the tunnel he 
had a number of experienced men, but they had in 
truth not found much difficulty so far. It was a plain 
matter of drilling and blasting and of keeping the line 
and level true; for we were working from both ends 
so as to meet in the middle, and there must be no 
error in the instrument work or in the mathematics of 
the case. I always looked forward to a visit to the 
tunnel as it was interesting work, and it would be still 
more so when the heading was completed right 
through the mountain and we could tackle the heavy 
job of enlarging it to its final size. I enjoyed the 
exercise of scrambling over the hills, and I was glow¬ 
ing with a sensation of well-being when we set our 
faces to pound up the steep path to the mouth of the 
tunnel high above the camp. 

We paused to recover our breath at the top of the 
path, and as we did so there was a rumble from the 
heading and a truck full of debris rolled out into the 
open along the rails of the narrow gauge line we had 
laid. The men in charge gave a perfunctory shout of 
warning to anyone who might be below, and tipped 
the whole truck load of spoil into the nullah, where 
it slid down with a mighty confusion of dust and 
clattering rock to add to the growing heap already 
there. Then the men began to push the empty truck 
back into the heading for another load. 

I turned to Griffith to make some remark on the 
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isfactory progress being made, expecting him to be 
full as usual of lively comment on everything. To my 
surprise he was staring rather fixedly at the face of the 
massive mountain with a—well, a rapt expression. He 
did not hear me when I spoke and I nudged him to 
attract his attention. He came to, so to speak, with 
a jerk. 

“I’m sorry, sir. Did you speak to me? It’s these 
damned hills. I get thinking sometimes.” 

“Naturally, my lad.” 

“No, I don’t mean that sort of thinking. I mean, 
wondering what they think about us.” 

“Look here. . . .” 

He smiled quickly. “I know it sounds silly. But 
I’m a Kelt. That’s why I have to think sometimes. 
We come here drilling and blasting our way into these 
ancient hills—and they stand there watching us. It 
makes me feel small; that’s the word, small. They are 
so huge and so barren. They aren’t fully created yet. 
They’ve not. yet come to life. They have not yet 
known seedtime and harvest and the joy of running 
streams. They have never been clothed with green 
woodlands. I hardly know how to say it. They just 
stand brooding on things to come. . . . and then we 
start smashing wnth dynamite! ” 

His far-away look came over him again, and I had 
to drag him back once more with a dull commonplace 
remark about the work going ahead all right so far 
without interference from the hills. It sounded very 
facetious and silly, but Griffith listened seriously 
enough. 

“There’s something in there waiting for us,” he 
asserted suddenly. “Something in the tunnel.” 

“What do you mean?” I was rather nettled at this 
hint of anything wrong with my arrangements. 

“Buddhoo feels it too. Will you have a word with 
him?” 

I rose to my feet. “Look here, Griffith, this won’t 
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I don’t mind poetry and that sort of thing in its 
right place. I know you are much better at that sort 
of thing than I am, and 1 like hearing you run on 
when you are gassing away in the evening. But talking 
like this on the job is another matter. If you have 
any reason to expect trouble in the tunnel, let’s hear 
it and we will take steps to meet it.” 

I went on like this for some time in my best official 
manner, feeling rather a pompous ass. Griffith 
listened with becoming humility and said he knew he 
was being a bit absurd. “But I can’t help my feelings, 
can I, sir? And I don’t like to bottle them up. I 
often talk to Buddhoo about it all. He seems to 
understand.” 

“The devil! ” I said. “I can’t have you scaring the 
men with vague forebodings.” 

“Oh, Buddhoo isn’t afraid,” laughed Griffith. 
“Neither am I. At least I 
into the heading and see 
Buddhoo will be there.” 

I agreed with some impatience. Buddhoo was the 
elderly mistri in charge of this face of the tunnel work¬ 
ings. He had a splendid record and I had had no 
hesitation in engaging him. He was the very best 
type of reliable charge hand, and I liked the old man 
with his wise wrinkled face. Still, if he was beginning 
to croak about unknown dangers lurking in the tunnel, 
it would be necessary to apply a cold douche of 
Western materialism to dilute his mystic nonsense. 

We set ofF to walk into the heading in a huffed 
silence. We had acetylene miners’ lamps which 
Griffith lit after many splutters and the release of evil 
smells. The daylight soon faded as we entered the 
heading, and it was a few minutes before our sun¬ 
drenched eyes became accustomed to the darkness. It 
was very quiet inside, for the drillers were not at work 
and the shattered debris on the floor deadened the 
sound of our footsteps. The lamps threw long shadows 
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as the railway took a bend hereabouts, so that the 
entrance was no longer visible when we looked back. 
Then the line straightened and we could see a glimmer 
of light ahead where men were working at the tunnel 
face. In a short time we reached them and mutual 
greetings were exchanged. 

“ Salaam, Buddhoo,” I said and he gravely salaamed 
in reply. “All going well?” 

“All going well, Sahib.” 

“Griffith Sahib tells me you are expecting more 
difficult work further on.” 

“That will be as God wills.” 

The old man shuffled uneasily with his feet and 
looked at Griffith, muttering something. Then he 
excused himself and turned away to supervise the 
men who were tamping dynamite cartridges into holes 
drilled in the working face of the rock. There were 
fourteen holes and a tangle of fuses dangled from 
them, cut to such lengths that they would explode the 
dynamite sticks as nearly simultaneously as possible. 
Their ends were knotted together and smeared with 
a lump of grease, to which a light would be set at the 
appointed time When all was ready. There was 
nothing out of the way in all this, and yet I was 
conscious of a feeling of tension. Old Buddhoo who 
had been bending over the fuses stood up straight and 
spoke to me. 

“Sahib. I think it will be well to go.” 

“You are going to fire a shot? Very well.” 

“Nay, I did not say that. There is a voice that 
speaks.” 

“What on earth . . . ?” 

Griffith broke in. “That is what Buddhoo keeps on 
saying. I expect it is all nonsense. It is after the shot 
is fired. Will you wait and hear for yourself?” 

I did not argue the matter as it was evident that 
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4 was something afoot and I tffilfjfft 1 had bette 
ispose of it at once. We tramped back to the mouth 
of the heading, leaving Buddhoo to light the fuses. 
Presently he came hurrying to join us, and we took 
refuge from any possibility of flying stones at a safe 
place outside. We had not long to wait, and soon 
there came a tremendous bump like an earthquake 
followed immediately by a loud roar from the mouth 
of the heading. Griffith put his hand on my arm. 

“Listen,” he said. 

I was about to say that I had heard the explosion 
plainly enough when there came a most peculiar noise 
from the mouth of the heading—a sort of sigh or 
groan, faint but quite unmistakable. 

“It is the voice that speaks,” muttered Buddhoo. 

“Bosh!” I exclaimed impatiently. “It is only the 
air in the heading being blown out by the explosion.” 

“Sahib, I have driven many headings—I and my 
father and my father’s father. Never have we heard 
such a sound.” 

“Come! We will go and see who it is that speaks. 
What folly! This is children’s talk!” 

I was rather annoyed, because the workmen might 
get infected with silly rumours which would be the 
more readily believed the more absurd they were. 
Buddhoo raised no objection and we three once more 
entered the heading. The acrid fumes of the dynamite 
hung about the tunnel and there was a good deal of 
dust. But we had three lamps with us now so that 
the workings were brightly illuminated. We stumbled 
over the debris of the explosion through the fog of 
dust and then stopped simultaneously. Buddhoo gave 
a hiss of consternation. 

“It has come, even as I said.” 

A trickle of water was running down the broken 
face where the dynamite had exploded and an oozing 
mass of wet mud was flowing down on to the floor. 
I felt a wet splash on my shoulder and shone the lamp 
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wards to see # ? '"#idening smear of moisture on thfc 
oof, from which a lump of rock bulged and fell to the 
ground. For an instant we were paralysed and then 
fear seized us. 

“Out!” I shouted. “The roof’s coming in on us!” 

But, even before I had spoken, we had turned and 
made a rush for safety. Dreadful sounds pursued us— 
dull crunches and heavy thumps—while blasts of air 
added to our terror. The lamps were blown out and 
we fled blindly round the curve towards the entrance, 
with, the dreadful fear growing that we could not see 
daylight because the roof had fallen and we were 
trapped. Then the darkness ahead lightened, and in 
a moment we were seeing the blessed sunshine again 
as we raced for the opening. 

Out in the clean air we tried to laugh away our 
fears; but pale cheeks belied our bravado and we 
grinned rather shamefacedly at one another. That 
horrid feeling of being trapped in the dark could not 
be forgotten in so short a time and I shook unhappily 
with the after-shock of our fright. It was some time 
before I could get myself into proper control again. 

“Well, Buddhoo,” I said as cheerfully as I could, 
“the voice has spoken.” 

“Assuredly.” 

“It was evidently a discharge of air from hidden 
cracks in the rock which made that noise. We ought 
to have taken warning and timbered the roof up. Now 
it will be a troublesome job to clear the heading.” 

The old man smiled. “That is no great matter. 
Such work is where I can show my skill.” 

We managed to turn our talk gradually round to 
normal technical things, but I could not help noticing 
that Griffith was very silent and thoughtful. It was 
not till we were nearing home that he recovered 
himself. 

“Plumb scared! That’s what I was,” he declared. 

“So was I.” 
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hat an awful feeling! As thdujfh the whole ball 
mountain were coming down on us! I shan’t sleep 
well to-night.” 

‘‘Bosh! It’s all in the day’s work. We shall be as 
right as rain with stout timbers over our heads.” 

We soon got to work clearing the mess inside the 
tunnel, timbering up any doubtful places with strong 
shores. Buddhoo was as good as his word, and he 
showed great skill in setting props wedged tight against 
the crumbling roof. My face lengthened as the tale of 
disaster was unfolded. We seemed to have been work¬ 
ing in a proper fool’s paradise, tunnelling along a 
fringe of solid rock with a rotten water-bearing 
stratum close above and around us all the time. The 
heading began to show signs of instability at many 
places; not only did the roof threaten to crush down 
but the sides and even the floor bulged in ominously 
here and there. It was all very disheartening, as it 
meant long delays and, further, it would be the , very 
devil when we started to enlarge the heading to the 
full size of the completed tunnel. If we were having 
all this trouble with a small pilot tunnel, what would 
it be like when we increased it to four times its size? 
I shook my head uneasily at the prospect. 

However, we pegged away and once more the head¬ 
ing began to creep forward. It was being driven from 
both ends to meet in the middle, and at last the sound 
of the chattering drills at one working face came 
through as a faint clicking to the other. Day by day 
the sound grew clearer until calculation showed that 
only a few yards separated the two workings. Soon 
they would meet and there would be a passage right 
through the tunnel for the transit of men and materials. 
I heard no more talk of mysterious influences opposing 
us, and I hoped that these superstitious fears had been 
forgotten, 

I went into the heading with Griffith about this 
time. There was a musty damp smell from the drip- 
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Jk walls and we had to stoop to save bumping our 
eads on the stout cross timbers with which Buddhoo 
supported the roof. I tapped these with my stick and 
they gave out a dull sound instead of the cheerful 
ringing of wood. 

“There’s heavy pressure here,” I said. 

“Yes,” agreed Griffith. “We have had to double 
and treble the number of props. Just think of the 
whole mountain above us pressing down. I don’t 

like, it ” 


I said nothing, but it struck me that the youngster 
was looking rather done up. We proceeded to the 
working face in silence, broken only by the constant 
drip of water and an occasional loud crack from 
straining timbers which could be heard above the 
slushy trudge of our feet on the oozing floor. At the 
workings we found Buddhoo. 

“We can hear the others, Sahib. They are close at 
hand. Listen! ” 

A loud rhythmic sound came from the rock but it 
was impossible to locate its direction. If our calcula¬ 
tions were correct, the two headings would meet with 
great precision. I had no doubt that this would 
happen, but I chaffed Griffith about having made a 
frightful mistake with his instrument work so that the 
two headings were going to miss one another. He 
smiled miserably and said that it was one of his night- 
mares to dream, that he had made such a mistake. 

One of your nightmares!” I said. “What is the 
other?” 

Griffith looked up at the roof. “Need you ask?” he 
grimaced and I wished that I hadn’t. Fortunately 
Buddhoo interrupted explaining that they were work¬ 
ing carefully in both headings as they were now so near. 

‘ We do not use dynamite. The drills alone shatter 
the rock sufficiently to enable it to be removed with 
crowbars. 1 do not like the wet mud which oozes out 
of the cracks. We are in bad ground, Sahib.” 


•f>" very bad.” 

“That is what the voice that, speaks foretold. 

Damn! I thoxight that sort of talk had been for¬ 
gotten, but here it was again! I opened my mouth 
to give a tart reply, but there came a sudden cheerful 
jabber from the men. They prised down a heap of 
mushy rock leaving a deep hole and one of them 
laughed. 

“What’s up?” asked Griffith. 

“Sahib, they say that one of the drills from the other 
working face came through. Look! There it is again!’ 

A slender steel shaft like a spear thrust its way 
through the debris in the hole and one of tne men 
caught hold of it with a cheery shout. The steel tried 
to withdraw itself and a playiul tug-of-war ensued. 
More debris fell down and Buddhoo uttered a word of 
caution; but suddenly a man’s voice spoke through the 
hole and there was a delighted response from our side. 
Then a hand appeared groping and it was seized with 
enthusiasm. Laughter and a rapid fire of chafl was 
bandied to and fro, while the opening was quickly 
widened until a grinning face could be seen framed in 
the dripping mud of the jagged hole. 

“Look,” cried Buddhoo, “you can see daylight at 
the other entrance.” 

I wriggled down until I could crane my neck to 
look through and there far away was a pin-point of 
light, for the other heading was on a straight stretch 
of the line so that the entrance was not hidden by a 
curve as on our side. , 

“Gently, gently,” cautioned Buddhoo. Wait until 

the timbers have been fixed.” 

Deftly the old man slipped a few props and wedges 
into place amid the ragged disorder of the dripping 
excavation. A stroke with a pick brought down a mass 
of broken rock which was rapidly raked clear and 
Buddhoo again inserted wedges and props. With a 
heavy hammer he drove the wedges home so that the 
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able debris was held tight and almost before he 
ad finished there was a slithering scramble from the 
far side and a man wormed his way through the 
opening. Willing hands seized him and dragged him 
clear till he could stand on his feet, when Buddhoo 
proceeded to rate him soundly for grabbing the honour 
of being the first man to pass. 

“It is the right of the Sahib. Who are you, badzat , 
to . . . ?” 

But I checked his wrath, saying that it was nothing. 
To tell the truth I was none too eager to force my way 
through that narrow hole with the whole mountain 
ready to press down and crush the breath out of me. 
I said I would wait; until the heading had been en¬ 
larged when I would make the passage through the 
tunnel for the first time in a seemly manner and with 
fitting ceremony. I had long promised that we would 
celebrate the event with a tea-party and the distribu¬ 
tion of gifts and Buddhoo’s grumbles died away amid 
the laughter of the two gangs who exchanged a volley 
of chaff through the communicating hole. 

Suddenly Griffith said he was going through into 
the other heading. He was looking rather strained 
and keyed up, and his voice was unnaturally shrill. He 
wore a nervous smile and I didn’t like the look of him 
at all. I tried to dissuade him but only half-heartedly, 
for there was indeed no great danger, but only dis¬ 
comfort and the certainty of covering himself with 
wet mud. 

“I’m going through,” he announced jerkily. “I’m 
not afraid of Them.” 

The men were all for it and they raised an appre¬ 
ciative shout when he told them. In a moment 
Griffith’s head and shoulders had disappeared, and he 
began to wriggle through the hole. It was really quite 
a simple matter and he was helped by the men on the 
other side who were soon able to grab his hands and 
haul him along, while we on our side gave his feet a 
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Wove. There was a nasty clatter of falling debris, and 
then we heard a shout from the men that the Sahib 
had arrived safely. Griffith himself spoke through the 
aperture and his voice was steadier. 

“ I’m not coming back that way, Sir. Once is quite 
enough. I’ll go out by the far entrance and come back 
by road.” 

Buddhoo smiled happily with his wise old face 
wrinkled into a thousand lines. “That is good, 
Sahib, God loves a brave man.” 

“ Truly. But there was no great danger, as you know.” 

“Not from the falling rock. I know my work. But 
all the same there was clanger. Now God will befriend 
us. It was well done. They will have seen and heard.” 

“Who will?” 

But the old mistri had turned away and set his men 
to work to clear the passage way. I left him to it, 
since it would take a full day’s work to get all clear, 
and my office called to me with its insistent demand 
for much writing. I returned to camp but it was not 
until later that Griffith came in. He walked into my 
hut and sank with a sigh into an arm-chair. I told 
him he looked tired and he agreed. 

“I walked back over the hills. It’s a pretty good 
scramble but I had to do it. It’s the last time, you 
see. In future we can walk right through the tunnel. 
I had to do it.” He stretched luxuriously. “ It’s those 
damned hills. I wanted to let them see that I wasn’t 
afraid. Silly, isn’t it? But I’d like to talk if you don’t 
mind—get it off my chest, so to speak. I know you 
think I’m a superstitious ass, but I’ve lived among the 
mountains all my life, and I’ve heard what the 
shepherds and the farmers and the miners say about 
them.” He looked at me as if he expected me to 
break in with a lot of materialistic ridicule. But I 
thought it better to let him go ahead so we pulled 
our chairs round the fire and I made him comfortable 
with a smoke and a whisky and soda. 
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.^.-Tell me,” I said and he darted a grateful glance 
~at me. It was long before he had finished. He un¬ 
burdened his dark Keltic soul of all that he felt of the 
strange oppressive presence of the mighty hills that 
stood all round us. I listened to an extraordinary 
account of the lore of Cymru Vale and of the legends 
that men told about the everlasting hills. He grew 
magnificently eloquent at times, and his voice rang 
with the fervour of an ancient prophet, for he drew his 
vocabulary from the Old Testament and thundered 
forth his faith in the old legends with such power that 
I was carried away from our little lamp-lit hut to a 
new and unknown world where the forces of Nature 
were personified as huge amorphous beings possessed 
of a dim intelligence on the threshold of reason. He 
spoke of them impersonally as “They,” but it w r as 
clear from his discourse what he meant. His talk was 
mostly about the stories that men told in Cymru Vale 
in an undertone as though in fear of being overheard, 
but I began to see what he was driving at and presently 
he made it clear. 

“I’ve been here over a year now. I have been in 
and around and over these hills in all weathers and at 
all times—in the cold season when the wind blows 
right through you and freezes the marrow of your 
bones, and in the hot weather when the wind dries 
you till your blood thickens and your straining heart 
can scarcely pump the turgid fluid through your veins. 

I have shouted aloud on the hills in the winter with 
the joy and wonder of life, and I have crept in fear 
in the summer when the sun beat upon me with a 
brazen blast. At all seasons I have been out on the 
hills and I have seen and heard. There is a Voice 
that Speaks and now I know that, what I was told in 
Cymru Vale is true.” 

I listened in silence hardly knowing what to make of 
all this. I shook my head sadly, thinking that this was 
not the sort of talk I ought to be hearing from an 
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-■^sMstant engineer in the Engineering Service of the 
Government of India. Plain dealing with facts, mathe¬ 
matical proof, and an accurate measurement of angles 
with a theodolite should have been our creed. Prosaic 
things like concrete, bricks and mortar should, have 
been the raw materials of our converse. But dash it, 
here he was going on like a . . . well, like a . . . no, 
confpund it, not like a madman. He was as sane a 
being as I could wish to meet. But ... 

“It’s the same here, sir, but there is one big differ¬ 
ence. In Cymru Vale, Time has mellowed every thing. 
There They are very veiy old. They support the fields 
and the forests and They bring forth the kindly fruits of 
the earth. Their contours are softened by ages and the 
great hills rise with a smooth round grace so that their 
ancient asperity has been moulded into comfortable 
curves. Men can live there without fear so long as they 
do not offend against those who watch. But here it is 
different. You told me yourself when I first came here 
that these hills are young.” 

I broke in protesting. “I was talking in terms of 
geological epochs. Anyone can see that the formation 
of the strata is new, geologically speaking. There is 
plenty of evidence that these hills are still being heaved 
up from below. It’s a matter of the folding of the 
strata. You’ll find it all in the latest Report of the 
Geological Survey Department.” 

“Yes. I’ve read it. That’s just it, the hills are new. 
They have never felt the kindly influence of the grow¬ 
ing fields. Look at them, barren and savage, more like 
the petrified waves of a titanic storm than the—what 
was it?—‘the massif of limestone seamed with igneous 
intrusions and pockets of residual clay.’ That’s from 
the Report. Igneous intrusions! I call them by another 
name, that’s all.” He laughed and yawned caver- 
nously. “ Gosh! I’m tired. I shall sleep well to-night.” 

“ Haven’t you been sleeping well? ” 

“Not very. But I shall be happier now. You see 
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5||@pe is something evil about these hills. Definitely 
evil—the Powers of Darkness. And we are smashing 
our way through them with dynamite. In Cymru Vale 
they speak quietly among the old hills for fear that 
they may be overheard. Here we blast with dynamite 
and shake Them rudely from their sleep. No wonder 
we are watched with a malevolent eye!” 

I knocked out my pipe. “Bosh!” I said decisively 
and felt that I had also knocked the bottom out of 
Griffith’s psychic claptrap. “It’s going to be a fight 
of course. A fight against the forces of Nature. That’s 
an engineer’s job.” 

“Yes. We use different forms of words but the idea 
is the same. Old Buddhoo is still more picturesque. 
It’s going to be a grand fight and we are going to win. 
They are slow and stupid, possessed of a twilight 
intelligence. We are quick and nimbie-witted. That’s 
the meaning of the tales about ogres and giants, you 
know. The ogre is big and strong and very terrible, 
but he is stupid; so he is always overthrown by the 
quick-witted Jack. It is a personification of the 
struggle between Man and the forces of Nature.” 

“Now look here, young feller-me-lad. It’s time for 
a fight between common sense and moonshine. 
Nature is . . . well, she is. . . .” 

He suggested a word and I floundered on, making as 
good a job as 1 could of it, while the quick-witted 
Griffith darted in and out of my laboured discourse 
till at last the time came for him to go. I shook my 
head perplexedly and tried to dismiss from my mind 
the ideas he had planted there. 

The heading was cleared and it was found that our 
calculations were exact. The line and level ran 
through the mountain with only a minute error at the 
point where the two working parties had met. So that 
was the end of one of Griffith’s nightmares. The other 
remained. 

Our task was now to devise methods for holding up 
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crumbling mountain by temporary timbering until 
masonry could be built to take the place permanently 
of the straining timbers. How delightfully simple it 
sounds and how difficult it is! Every yard of advance 
would present a new problem to be tackled with fresh 
improvisations to meet the attack on our works by the 
terrific forces that we let loose within the dark womb 
of the mountain. 

We took it easily at first so as to train the workmen 
in comparative comfort. The two ends of the tunnel 
were in fairly compact rock so we started there, open¬ 
ing out the ends to two enormous holes and building 
tunnel portals so that they showed on the mountain 
flanks like great mouths ready to devour us. That’s 
taken from Griffith’s poetic way of speaking and really 
it wasn’t a bad simile. As the weeks and months 
passed and lengthened out into years, we came to 
look upon those two oval black mouths with some¬ 
thing akin to dread at times. Battle was joined in 
earnest and the war was fought out in black darkness 
alleviated by an electric plant which we installed to 
enable the fight to go on day and night. The beat and 
throb of a power station was added to the other noises 
of air drills and the dull thud of dynamite explosions. 
The twinkling points of light made a brave show on 
the grim hills at night, but. somehow they did not give 
quite such a twentieth century touch as I had hoped. 
The effect was rather unreal, especially early in the 
evening before the red glow of sunset had gone. 
Griffith and I stood looking up at the lights one evening 
and I turned to him on a sudden impulse. 

“ What will the Powers of Darkness make of that? ” 
I asked. 

“It ought to surprise Them,” he observed mildly as 
though my idiotic question were the most natural thing 
in the world. 

Was I really beginning to adopt Griffith’s fanciful 
outlpok on our struggles? North Country matter of- 
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damn-nonsense plain-horse-sense said “No,” 
and said it violently with a snort of contempt for such 
silliness. And yet it was indeed a struggle and it takes 
two to make a fight—a fight which daily waxed more 
severe. Our weapons were pick, shovel, and dynamite, 
huge baulks of timber, a forest of wooden props, stout 
three-inch planks, iron cramps and straining bolts, 
massive wedges and sturdy struts, and clattering drills 
filling the workings with a deafening uproar. With 
every device known to our trade we battled with the 
heavy inward thrust of the mountain, meeting tremen¬ 
dous forces with the counter-thrust of good honest 
timber wedged tight by blows from brawny shoulders 
wielding a fifteen-pound sledge. It was not only the 
roof which bore down on us but the sides which 
threatened to burst in. In one dreadful place the floor 
bulged upwards and the workings were impeded by a 
bristling mass of timber cunningly disposed so as to 
meet this new attack. At this spot the overloaded 
timbers creaked and groaned with the terrific pressure. 
They were bent so far out of shape as to prevent the 
masons from building their archwork and Buddhoo 
had to replace the cracking beams with infinite 
patience. The old man watched over all with a quiet 
confident air, seeming to smell out the existence of 
pockets of rotten rock which lay in wait to trap us 
into an unwary move, and bring our structures down 
in hideous ruin and despair. Foot by foot we battled 
forward and foot by foot the fight grew more desperate. 

As we forced our way into the worst part of the 
tunnel the working conditions grew more intolerable. 
We tapped an underground reservoir and the men 
had to labour in a continual rain of mud and water. 
Old Buddhoo stroked his beard and shook his head. 

“It is bad, Sahib, very bad. While the waters lay 
within the mountain they were harmless. But now 
they are on the move they are washing the mud out 
of cracks and crevices so that the loosened rocks, can 
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r ^crush downwards. Even the strongest masonry cannot 
hold out against that.” 

“But it must.” 

“Assuredly. But first it will be necessary to let the 
great rocks fall. . . .” The old man, wise with much 
experience, imparted his hopes and fears to me smiling 
gently as he did so. “Forgive a garrulous old man, 
Sahib.” 

“There is nothing to forgive. It is man’s talk, as 
I and Griffith Sahib know well.” 

He smiled again. “The Chota Sahib is a good 
Sahib. He is one befriended by God. That is well 
on such work as this. Have no fear—the work will 
prosper.” He turned his eye up to the roof and 
nodded. “Though They have not given over the 
fight yet.” 

And so it went on. There were days when all seemed 
to be going smoothly and encouraging progress was 
made. Then would come news of trouble and we grew 
haggard and weary with overmuch watching in the 
fetid air of the tunnel. There was one horrible day 
when panic-stricken men fled from the accursed place 
shouting that the roof had fallen. Griffith was already 
there when I arrived panting and breathless from my 
haste up the steep path from the camp. Sullen groups 
of men squatted near the dark mouth of the tunnel, 
and one of them cried out to me that demons had 
broken loose within and that it was against the will of 
God to continue the work. The men swarmed round 
me, half angry and half frightened, but I waved them 
aside with simulated wrath and rated them for their 
fears—feeling all the time the sick nausea of fear wi thin 
my own weary frame. 

I took an acetylene lamp and entered the dark 
portal. The blessed daylight faded and I stumbled 
forward in the gloom, for the electric light had been 
put out of action by the accident. I saw lights ahead 
round the curve of the tunnel and met Griffith and 
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Buddhoo. They told me there had been a bat 
collapse at the working face. They said there was 
nothing to be gained by going any farther as the 
workings were buried in a mass of broken rock which 
had burst in; but I insisted on going to see for myself. 
We reached the end and shone our lamps this way and 
that over the wet oozing heap of debris out of which 
the broken ends of the shattered timbers protruded 
fantastically. 

“Any of the men there?” I muttered. 

“Two.” 

We stood in dead silence. It was dreadfully different 
from the busy scene there would normally have been 
at this point. There should have been a blaze of 
electrics and the noise of men working and talking. 
The cheerful sound of wedges well and truly driven 
home would have attested the conclusion of one of 
Buddhoo’s masterly thrust-proof frames of sturdy 
struts and all these human sounds would have brought 
comfort amid the manifold discomforts and dangers 
of the workings. But now we stood in the darkness, 
stunned and speechless in the silence of the deserted 
tunnel. Silence? Not quite, for there was a faint 
drip-drip somewhere and the occasional rattle of a 
further fall as the hideous mass which had so ruthlessly 
crushed the workings moved uneasily, adjusting the 
disordered forces of its brutal blow. And still we stood 
immovable, held there with our brains numbed by 
the cruelty of the disaster—and we became aware of a 
further sound in the damp foul air. A faint hiss, 
rising to a menacing crescendo and then falling away 
to a sinister whisper, obtruded itself on our conscious¬ 
ness and shook us with panic. Griffith seized my arm 
and dragged me away for I felt unable to move. The 
hiss rose again and I was suddenly possessed with the 
idea that the roof was falling. Out! Out! Away from 
the terror of being slowly buried and crushed! And 
away from that devilish whisper which carried all the 
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For a space I was not answerable for my actions. 
Blind panic drove me forth, and with me Griffith and 
Buddhoo. 

I do not look back on that time with any pride. 
Griffith and I never speak of it. We often talk over 
other things, but that particular happening is taboo. 
If I had the eloquence of Griffith I might be able to 
describe the awful realization of evil which drove us 
out of the tunnel in headlong flight. It was as though 
the bursting in of the rock had released . . . but what 
is the use of repeating a lot of superstitious balderdash 
with which to excuse a shameful yielding to panic 
fears. I steadfastly inhibited the memory of the thing, 
but memory is a tricky jade and it will not be denied. 
It might be suppressed by day, but at night I would 
wake sweating with fear and shouting that the roof 
was coming in on me. Griffith’s other nightmare began 
to visit me. 

The work went on. We got the men back and 
Buddhoo exercised cunning skill in creeping forward 
and winning back the territory we had lost. The two 
poor battered bodies were recovered and the confused 
tangle of wreckage was slowly cleared. Once more a 
forest of props opposed the brutish thrust of the rock. 
It was a nerve-racking time, for when the debris of 
the collapse had been removed it left a great black 
hole above the workings which had to be made secure 
before we could proceed. Buddhoo and his men 
scrambled up into this cavity, carrying lamps and trail¬ 
ing long lengths of flex behind them, so that they 
looked like elves and brownies, while the damp sides of 
the dripping cavern glistened with a thousand points 
©flight. 

But the attack was not over yet. We had to be 
continually on the watch for a fresh onslaught and 
soon another disaster threatened. The creaking 
timbers groaned and bent under the fearful stresses of 
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outraged mountain; but Buddhoo was at hand 
with huge baulks of timber, veritable tree-trunks, with 
which to buttress our defences. Day and night the 
gangs of workers dragged in stout and ever stouter 
struts to slide inch by inch into position under their 
skilled hands. Steely ring of crowbar and the creaking 
of cunning tackle announced the steady strengthening 
of the counter-thrust which was being brought to bear. 

Then came a terrible time when we lived on the 
edge of disaster from hour to hour. A huge beam 
suddenly gave with a crack like the explosion of a 
mine. At first, the men thought that it was an explo¬ 
sion, but the sagging crown bar showed what had 
happened. The beam was of good timber with a 
fibrous grain, and although it was cracking, it held on 
gamely. Mud and debris poured down from the roof, 
high up among the criss-cross pattern of struts, and 
Buddhoo and his men swarmed gallantly to the rescue. 
Luck was against us and the accident came at a 
moment when there had been a run on our reserves 
of timber, while delays on the line somewhere down- 
country had held up replenishments. What we had 
was rushed into the tunnel but more was needed, 
much more. 

“Sahib, there is still time. It still holds. But many 
more props are needed.” 

We were perched on a crossbeam close under the 
straining crown bar which witnessed its own distress 
with loud creaks and crackings. The tremendous 
forces bearing down upon it were plain to both eye 
and ear. It was cruel to watch it failing before our 
despairing gaze while we could do nothing to help it. 

I tapped it with my stick and it gave out a hard and 
almost metallic sound. But Buddhoo snatched the 
stick out of my hand. 

“Sahib! Your pardon! But even a slight blow may 
do harm when the balance trembles by a single hair.” 

I gave an exclamation and started to climb down to 
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e floor of the tunnel. “Nay, nay,” called Buddhoo 
after me, “ there is no great danger. The beam bends 
but it has not broken yet. It will give warning. ...” 

But I did not listen. I grabbed the surprised Griffith 
who demanded what was up. I told him to run with 
me and I would tell him as we went. Together we 
jogged along to the mouth of the tunnel. “The pipe 
line,” I panted. 

“What about it?” 

“The pipes! Steel pipes sixteen feet long.” 

“By gum!” exclaimed Griffith. 

It took him about ten seconds to assimilate the idea 
and then he spoke again. “I’m going ahead. You 
come along quietly later. Take it easy. ...” 

He sprinted ahead and by the time I reached the 
pipe line I found Griffith already at work. Amid yelps 
of protest from the foreman, the fine steel pipes were 
being dragged out of the trench in which they had 
been so carefully laid. The grinning fitters worked like 
men possessed, tearing the pipe line apar t, and in less 
than no time a procession of coolies began to move off 
towards the tunnel carrying long steel pipes, two men 
to each pipe. Pipes? They had been pipes, but now 
we changed their name and called them steel props. 

I trotted back to Buddhoo, still doing what he could with 
inadequate means. Breathlessly I explained matters 
and his old face broke into a thousand WTinkles. 

“A miracle! Truly a miracle! Did I not say that 
the Chota Sahib was one befriended by God?” 

In the midst of his delighted exclamations the first 
of the steel props arrived and was flung to the ground 
with the cheerful ring of well-tempered steel. Budd- 
hoo’s gang seized it and under the old man’s directions 
its slender length was slipped through the tangle of 
timbers to its appointed place. 

“A miracle!” again cried Buddhoo. “See! It is of 
the exact length required as though it had been cut for 
the,purpose.” 
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ore and more arrived till even Buddhoo said that 
there were more than enough. Not all of them were 
miraculously of the right length and the workings were 
soon filled with the silvery ring of steel as the pipes 
were cut regardless of the destruction of the pipe-line 
and the lamentations of the foreman who arrived to 
protest against the outrage. Amid shouts of delight 
the newly found steel props were brought to the rescue 
of the gallant crown bar which had held on so long 
against such overpowering odds. The lusty thump of 
wedges banged into place by the swinging sledges 
renewed the courage of the sweating gangs, who knew 
what it meant if the crown bar failed; and their 
laughter showed that they knew that the fight was 
being won. 

At last Buddhoo climbed to where Griffith and I 
were crouched close under the cracked beam. He 
salaamed formally with a complacent air. “Sahib, it 
is finished.” 

“The beam is now safe?” 

“Assuredly. Was there not a miracle?” 

The gangs were told to knock off for a spell and they 
began to move off towards the mouth of the tunnel. 
We climbed down and began to move off too. 
Griffith’s eyes sparkled and he walked with an eager 
stride. 


'Do you mind if I talk?” he said. “I’m wondering 
if you felt like I did, sitting up there under that failing 
crown bar. Within three inches of death! ” 

'Oh come! There would have been time to get 
away.” 

“Would there? Perhaps. But what I was thi nkin g 
was that here was our nightmare come true. Shut in 
under something that was on the point of giving way! 
That’s exactly my stock nightmare!” 

“Mine too.” 

Griffith put his arm in mine and gave me a friendly 
squeeze. He was an engaging youngster, and I rather 
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fixed his demonstrative ways. “Now did you feel 
frightened? Did you want to fly in panic like . . . ?” 
He stopped. It was dangerously near the forbidden 
topic. 

“No. I didn’t. In fact, I remember telling myself 
what a fine fellow I was for being so brave.” 

“Neither did I feel afraid. Nor did Buddhoo.” 

“Buddhoo! He’s never afraid of anything.” 

“Oh yes, he is. He talks pretty freely to me, you 
know. But there was our nightmare situation right 
upon us and we didn’t turn a hair. Why?” 

“Well, why not? I don’t see. . . .” 

“ It’s the tightest corner we have been in yet. There 
might have been a most awful disaster. And we only 
laughed!” 

We reached the portal of the tunnel and emerged 
into daylight. It was evening and the sun was setting 
in a blaze of red. It was easy walking down the hill, 
which was just as well for I felt very tired. 

“Isn’t life grand?” said Griffith in a low contented 
voice. “ I feel too happy even to gas a lot of nonsense 
to you. Something has lifted. I haven’t got that awful 
feeling of strain as if something was going to happen 
in the tunnel. I believe the fight has been won. They 
have given in. Look at those hills! Look at those 
long indigo shadows creeping down the sides of them. 
Look at the warm glow on the summit!” 

“Grand,” I yawned. 

“I think I’ll go for a walk over them to-morrow. 

I want to think this out.” 

“One day’s leave granted,” I said prosaically. 
Griffith laughed and we separated each to his own 
hut. I turned in early and slept till morning, waking 
refreshed and feeling better than I had felt for months. 
The fierce tension under which we had been living 
had relaxed. 

The rate of progress in the tunnel increased and 
work proceeded rapidly. Difficulties seemed to vanish 
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Buddhoo was all smiles. The ground was as bad 
as ever, but luck had turned and our former slow and 
halting advance changed into a steady and triumphant 
march, no longer foot by foot, but yard by yard. I 
began to wonder whether the attack was really over, 
though I had an uneasy feeling at times that the enemy 
was preparing to spring a surprise oh us. And while 
I was wondering the onslaught came. 

The attack was now shifted from the working face 
to the completed length of tunnel. By this time there 
was a long stretch of finished work running in from 
the two portals. It was quite a long walk from the 
tunnel entrance to the workings, and I used to survey 
with considerable pride the smooth masonry curving 
in a bold oval shape. It looked so strong and safe. 
But Buddhoo met me one day with a long face. He 
pointed silently to a nasty crack in the masonry run¬ 
ning like a jagged wound from one side right up to and 
over the crown of the roof high above our heads. 

“Sahib, They have come again. That is why all 
has been going so well at the workings. They were 
burrowing their way through to this place. See how 
water is beginning to pour through the cracks.” 

Even as I watched, a blister of brickwork spalled off 
the face of the masonry with a sharp report like a 
pistol—deadly evidence of the pressure that was 
squeezing the tunnel with the grip of a giant. Rapid 
measurements confirmed that the tunnel was being 
crushed inwards; it was nearly six inches narrower 
than when built! 

With ordered haste we set men to meet this new 
emergency. Timber frames soon reinforced the 
crumbling brickwork and staved off disaster. Then 
came the delicate job of cutting out the damaged 
masonry and replacing it with more massive work. It 
was a tedious business and I grudged the delay, but it 
was not difficult. The oval form of the tunnel had the 
effect of a continuous arch and, as the Saracen builders 
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^used to say, “an arch never sleeps.” The vitality of 
an arch, even when badly distorted by pressure, is 
astonishing and the tottering brickwork continued to 
thrust against the pressure of the mountain until we 
could make the necessary repairs. I began to breathe 
freely again. 

Next came a more alarming manifestation. I was 
awakened rudely at dawn by the rocking of my bed 
and the fall of chips of plaster from the walls. An 
earthquake! In two seconds I was out in the open, 
obeying the blind instinct which an earth tremor sets 
in motion. The shock was short and sharp, and I 
looked at Griffith in the grey lighf of dawn with no 
words needed to express what we were thinking. Soon 
we were fully dressed and scrambling up the path to 
the black portal which stood ready to engulf us in its 
cavernous mouth. It looked all right from a distance 
and the gangs could be seen going about their work 
as usual. I took comfort from this and we hastened 
into the tunnel and then stopped short in dismay. 
There had been no collapse, but the tunnel was 
sheared clean across at one point. It looked as though 
the whole face of the mountain had moved sideways, 
cutting the tunnel as cleanly as with a pair of shears. 
One part of the tunnel was now out of alignment with 
the rest by more than a foot. My dismay began to 
subside as we examined the place of shear with grow¬ 
ing interest and astonishment. No serious damage had 
been done and the masonry stood intact save for a 
clean cut along the line of shear. 

“Damme! ” I said with relief. “We needn’t do any¬ 
thing at all. There will be a slight kink in the track at 
this point. We can ease it out in long reverse curves 
and no one will be any the wiser unless he happens to 
look along the tunnel with a light shining on the rails. 
Then he will see the kink and make uncomplimentary 
remarks about the incompetence of the engineers who 
built the tunnel.” 
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^Griffith sensibly suggested breakfast and we walked 
back to camp together. “They are weakening,” he 
chuckled. “Trying to bust us up with an earthquake! 
Gosh! I’m hungry.” 

He announced his intention of going for a ramble 
over the mountain, while we devoured breakfast, with 
some idiotic notion of gloating over his enemy, I 
suppose. I did not dissuade him for he would come 
back healthily tired and with a quiet air of satisfaction, 
having solaced himself with a lot of Keltic romancing. 
But this time I was wrong. In half an hour he was 
back with his hair bristling on end. In less than no 
time I was scrambling with him up the steep path 
which led over the top of the mountain. It had been 
made by us in the beginning before we were able to 
walk through the tunnel, but now it was disused 
though still practicable. Under Griffith’s guidance we 
soon reached a place a few hundred feet above the 
portal where we stopped abruptly. 

“Just look!” He muttered in an undertone as if he 
were afraid of being heard. “I nearly fell into it.” 

A frightful crevasse yawned in front of us going 
down to an unknown depth. Other smaller crevasses 
stretched on either side of the huge main cleft slashed 
across the face of the mountain. While we stared in 
consternation, there was a fall of rock into the great 
crack and the debris went rattling down into the bowels 
of the earth. 

“It’s on the move,” whispered Griffith. “The 
whole face of the mountain is coming down! The first 
rainstorm will set it in motion. There will be a huge 
landslip which will bury the whole tunnel face. All 
our work destroyed! We shall have to start again....” 

But I was thinking hard. There are times when the 
great sources of power in Nature manifest themselves 
in anger, and all that can be done by puny Man is 
to stand aside and wait until their wrath is abated. 
Was this such a time? It was utterly useless to try and 
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this cataclysm. Any feeble effort with retaining 
walls would be swept contemptuously aside. Griffith 
had sunk into a despairing attitude with his head 
buried in his hands. Things looked black; but the 
engineer in me refused to accept defeat. In a flash I 
saw what to do. I spoke sharply to Griffith and told 
him to pull himself together. He looked up with a 
woebegone face. 

“I’ve been a fool. They are too strong for us. I 
might have known. . . .” 

“Shut up! Shut up and listen!” 

“What can we do . . . ?” 

“I’m going to set Them to work for us—in your 
confounded jargon. Get up and come on down with 
me. We’ll talk as we go as usual—only this time I am 
going to do all the talking. You will have to collect 
every mason we have got, every bally one, and 
also ...” 

Griffith listened with hope growing on his pale 
features while I quickly sketched the plan of action. 
“By Gum!” he said more than once, as hope changed 
into interest and interest flamed into enthusiasm. 
“By Gum! It can be done!” He laughed out loud 
and I was glad to hear the sound. 

“Of course it can! Mobilize everything! Let every¬ 
thing else wait. We must have a blaze of light for day 
and night work. Heaps of every imaginable supply! 
No stint and no miscalculation. . . .” 

By the time we had reached the workings we had 
our plan cut and dried. It was simple enough. 
Engineering is just plain common sense based on a 
recognition of the facts. Well, the fact was that there 
was going to be a great landslide burying the mouth 
of the tunnel and blocking the portal for heaven knows 
how long. So it was common sense to move the portal 
to a safe place. But how could the portal be moved ? 
Obviously by extending the tunnel out into the open 
air. We would do a mad thing and build a tunnel jn 
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• : ' ! "-the empty air. Then, when the landslide came, the 
masses of broken rock and sliding mud would roar 
down harmlessly over the sturdy masonry of our mad 
tunnel, burying it right up to the new portal so that 
there would be a new face to the mountain with our 
tunnel piercing it bravely. It was simple common sense! 

The only doubt was whether we could do it in time 
before the mountain came down. Griffith was con¬ 
fident, on the rebound from his mood of despair. 
“They are slow-witted,” he chuckled. “While They 
are getting ready to attack, we shall act quickly. It’s 
the end! You will see. After this They will go to sleep 
again. . . .” He ran on happily with a joyful glint in 
his eye. 

A wave of tremendous enthusiasm pervaded the 
whole staff. I have never seen men work so. I was 
deeply touched and I walked among them, greeted 
everywhere with cheerful faces and happy grins. They 
sang at their work after their custom with a ring of 
genuine delight. I did not know what to say to them 
when they raised shouts of “Jail JaiJ Victory! 
Victory to the Sahib!” I was feeling very tired, but 
very very happy. 

Anxious days passed and our open-air tunnel grew 
like magic. We built it of massive masonry, streng¬ 
thened and reinforced with all the knowledge and 
skill we possessed so as to meet the shock of the attack 
when it came. And still the mountain held its hand 
and ever the men sang more cheerfully. “Victory! 
Victory!” The works rang with their exultant shouts. 

Night succeeded day and day succeeded night. 
Griffith and I slept in snatches while old Buddhoo did 
not seem to sleep at all. The works blazed with 
Sizzling arcs and multitudinous points of light and the 
air was filled with the myriad noises of the labouring 
host. There were watchers set high up on the moun¬ 
tain to give warning of a slip, and every hour they set 
a signal to show that all was well. And every hour 
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of delight as the signal was 
/ to the Sahib!” they shouted with 
a gleam of white teeth in dusky brown faces. 

It was the last round and it was won. Luck was 
with us. Old Buddhoo had a more robust faith and 
asserted that God was with us. The weather held 
until the tunnel through nothing was finished stretch¬ 
ing far out beyond its original length. Then came the 
hurrying clouds. The heavens opened and the rains 
descended so that the mountain spouted cascades of 
muddy water, pouring down into the gaping crevasses 
which had threatened us for so long. The slippery 
mixture of rock and mud began to move. At first 
there was an uneasy shiver in the hideous mass and a 
slight fall piled itself harmlessly round the masonry. 
Then came a greater movement and again a greater 
until the whole face of the mountain came roaring 
down with a sound which drowned the beating of the 
storm. The ground shook as the titanic mass boomed 
down and buried the masonry in a horrible muddy 
tide which advanced irresistibly towards the new 
portal. We stared fascinated by the amazing spectacle, 
watching how yard by yard the tunnel was being buried 
even as we had planned it should be. Yard by yard! 
Would it stop when it reached the appointed place? 

Then I became aware that every vantage point was 
occupied by men staring, just as I was staring. They 
knew what I knew and they, too, were watching the 
advancing tide. Neither the pouring rain nor the 
bellowing of the storm daunted them, and they 
watched and waited. Then shrill cries broke forth 
from them. 

“It stops! It stops!” 

Buddhoo and Griffith were with me. Buddhoo was 
praying openly and Griffith held my arm in a grip 
which was positively painful. 

“God be praised! It stops! Look, Sahib! The 
work of many thousand men has been done for u§ in 
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space of a few minutes. A miracle! God be 
praised, a miracle!” 

There was a confused shouting from the men. Then 
they broke loose and began to dash in ever increasing 
numbers up the path to the portal. I was swept along 
with them. I do not remember going up the path, 
but I was there in the midst of them. They made a 
way for me and I walked through the portal into 
the tunnel. Lights shone everywhere and the sturdy 
masonry showed smooth and clear with never a sign 
of the tremendous attack it had sustained. “Victory! 
Victory!” The shouts boomed and echoed in the 
hollow oval of the tunnel. 


There was no more difficulty. It was not very long 
before the last bricks were laid in position with befitting 
ceremony and the distribution of rewards. Griffith 
and I left the men to feast after their own desire and 
returned to my hut where we enjoyed the peace and 
quiet after the enthusiastic demonstrations of the staff. 
Griffith puffed away at a pipe and then suddenly he 
smiled at me. 

“ It’s been a grand time, sir. I expect I talked a lot 
of rot, didn’t I ? ” 

“You did. Just listen to what the Father of our 
profession said.” I read it out of a green paper-covered 
volume of the Proceedings of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. “An engineer is one who controls the great 
sources of power in Nature for the use and con¬ 
venience of Man. ” Now what about all your hocus- 
pocus? 

Griffith smoked in silence for some time. Then he 
gave me a mischievous smile. “ Do you know, sir, I 
think that expresses it rather well. Was he a Welsh¬ 
man?” 

“He was not.” 

7All the same,” said Griffith, “he knew.” 


CHAPTER II 


A BOTTLE OF GOLD INK 

r |H.HE life of an Assistant Engineer on railway 
construction in India is a grand one for a single 
man. My mind often goes back to those joyous days 
in the clean cold air of a Rajputana winter when I 
was one of those engaged in building the railway which 
is now the main line from Bombay to the North-West. 
I lived in the saddle and returned in the evenings 
tired out and ready to go to bed early in the open air 
under the stars. I woke with the dawn at the bidding 
of the friendly old sun rising from behind the rocky 
ridges of the Aravalis—ridges often crowned with the 
turrets and bastions of a Thakur’s fastness, so that in 
the early dawnlight they looked like nightmare 
battleships cruising over the plains. I spent most of 
the days scampering about, keeping a general eye on 
the doings of subordinates and contractors, with an 
occasional day wrestling with trigonometry and the 
mysteries of the theodolite and dumpy level. 

I he line ran through a Native State which was 
simply swarming with game of all descriptions from 
tiger downwards, for the Maharajah was a pious 
Hindu of the Jain Sect and he frowned on the taking 
of life. However, he made a concession for our 
benefit in regard to small game, and we had simply 
to fill our pockets with cartridges and step outside the 
camp to get as much shooting as we desired. Larger 
game was however taboo, so that tiger and panther 
were a positive nuisance. There were few nights on 
which the alarming cough of a tiger could nqt be 
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rd close at hand, but we soon found that these 
great beasts were not hostile to man unless they 
became regular man-eaters. Goats and dogs were 
however an irresistible attraction to them, and most of 
us had to put up with depredations from wild animals 
without being able to exact vengeance. It was a grand 
open-air life and with it went the tremendous satis¬ 
faction which comes from constructing a great railway, 
which will endure long after the paper contracts and 
piles of correspondence have crumbled into yellow 
dust. I repeat, it was a grand life for a single man . . . 
but my staff had other views about matrimony. 

Isolated as we were in the jungle, far from contact 
with the big towns, I found that I became more and 
more a “father and mother” to the little group of 
subordinates and contractors who dwelt in and 
around the camp, I built for myself a thatched 
bungalow at a discreet distance from the straggling 
village which grew up round the workshop and store 
where my office was situated. The settlement was one 
of several similar ones at intervals of about twenty 
miles along the route of the railway. At each was a 
white man in control of a subdivision, so that the 
nearest neighbours of my own race were some twenty 
miles to the north and south. We used to ride over 
to visit one another as often as the work permitted. 

The villagers we employed in large numbers were 
simple kindly folk. The Rajputs are perhaps one of 
the most charming races in the world. The humblest 
among them possesses a natural courtesy and an 
excellence of good manners which is very attractive 
and refreshingly different from the cringing syco¬ 
phancy of so many town-dwellers. These delightful 
people were genuinely pleased to see us arrive and 
take up our temporary abode among them, and they 
showed a great interest in the ways of the Sahib Log 
whom they had heard about but never seen before 
I arrived. My tale arises out of their charming 
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in uncomprehending reprobation of my lonely bachelor 
life and they set to work to convince me of the error 
of my ways. 

One of my neighbours was married and his wife was 
with him in the jungle for the cold weather. It was a 
startling change from the bachelor comforts of my 
eamp to go and stay for a week-end in a married 
household. I fingered the curtains over the windows 
and doors, and stared at such curiosities as bath-mats 
in simple wonder. Scented soap to wash with, but¬ 
tered scones for tea, finger-bowls at meals, and the 
compulsory use of a butter-knife made me scratch my 
head in perplexity as to whether I liked these things 
or not. On the whole, I told myself, I was glad to get 
back to the solid comfort of my own camp, where I 
could splash and make as much mess as I liked. I dug 
my own knife into the butter, in joyous token of 
independence regained, and chuckled happily at the 
grandness of life in general. 

Then a sister-in-law came to stay with my neigh¬ 
bour. There was nothing particularly disturbing about 
that; it is the usual Anglo-Indian household—husband 
and wife, with a sister-in-law on a cold weather visit. 
My neighbour was no exception to the rule and the 
sister-in-law duly arrived. But this was getting beyond 
a joke; the very foundations of bachelordom tottered 
when we sat down, a complete partie can'ee , to a dinner 
for which evening dress had been donned. Worse was 
to follow when picnics were organized—picnics! Real 
ones, I mean, not just a packet of chupatties in one’s 
pocket, which is all a man really needs. Real picnics, 
with coolies carrying baskets packed with butter and 
bananas and pepper and salt, and God knows what 
beside, all wrapped up separately in wads of paper 
such as women delight in. I sighed with relief when 
I escaped back to my lonely camp and vowed that 
matrimony was evidently far too complicated a matter 
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be worth considering. So I sighed again and turne 
to the joys of railway construction and the manage¬ 
ment of my staff, which were clearly the real things of 
life. True, I had promised to go over again the next 
week-end and take the sister-in-law out riding. It 
was rather a bore, but as I had promised I supposed 
I had better go. 

Now I must explain that we were linked together 
by a telegraph line—our own private wire belonging 
to the railway and not open to use by the public. In 
each subdivisional headquarters there was a signaller 
with a telegraph instrument and most of our slender 
correspondence was carried on by wire. It was very 
convenient and I had an orderly who followed me 
about with a book of telegraph forms so that I could 
send off a message red-hot, so to speak, directly the 
need arose. He was an elderly Rajput, named Hira 
Singh and he realized his own immense importance 
as the sole channel of communication between me and 
the rest of the world. He would receive a message for 
despatch with a sonorous “ Hukum ” and stalk off to 
the signaller’s office with a dignified and unhurried 
tread; and he would return anon with a bundle of 
wires, which had arrived for me from up and down the 
line, as though he were a veritable King’s Messenger. 

This private telegraph line was the channel of 
communication for a good deal of gossip. The traffic 
on it was not very heavy and the signallers used to 
exchange the news of the day with one another in the 
intervals of despatching official messages. There was 
a pleasant custom whereby I had the choicest morsels 
of gossip retailed to me by my dignified head clerk. 
He was a Brahman Pundit whose misuse of the English 
idiom, when he was agitated, was a source of great 
joy to me; though it was often embarrassing, since 
I was impelled to wild hilarity at the very time when 
I ought to be registering grave concern. I used to 
dispose of my office work in the evenings after my 
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li from outdoor inspection. As soon as it was 
xished the portly head clerk would gather up his 
papers ready to depart; but sometimes he lingered and 
I recognized the signs that there was news to be 
imparted. Usually it was of no particular importance, 
but it was interesting to hear what was going on else¬ 
where on the line. 

“Well, Punditji, what is the news to-day?” 

“ Sir, there is bad news from Pachpahar. Unseason¬ 
able flood has damaged incomplete works. Eschmitt 
Sahib is very annoyed.” 

“Bad luck! But Mr. Smith will soon have every¬ 
thing right again.” 

“ Yes, sir. But estimates will be exceeded. Audit 
officer will be asking many questions. ‘Why you have 
unseasonable floods ? 5 he will be saying, ‘Prior sanc¬ 
tion of competent authority should have been 
obtained.’ ” 

“Well, well, no doubt the audit officer will say 
many foolish things. That is what audit officers are 
for. The Executive engineer will dispose of them. 
Any other news?” 

“Sir, a tiger has come into Halliday Sahib’s 
bungalow.” 

“Good heavens! Is it still there?” 

“Sir, I do not know. Halliday Sahib’s Signaller is a 
fearful man. He despatched the message and fled 
before he could send any more news.” 

“But. . 

“Sir, it is no doubt great botheration to have 
ferocious tiger in bungalow. But I do not think it will 
stay long. It is not custom of tigers to live in bun¬ 
galows.” 

“Maybe, but ...” 

The head of Hira Singh protruded through the door 
with a propitiating smile on his wrinkled features. He 
spoke a few deferential words to the head clerk, who 
then dismissed him. 
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‘Sir, the tiger has departed. Halliday Sahiblms 
not yet returned from inspection of the line. He will 
be much pleased to hear that savage quadruped has 
gone.” 

“That’s all right then. Anything else?” 

“Sir, it is very good news. I offer humble con¬ 
gratulations on behalf of staff.” 

“What on earth are you talking about? Has my 
salary been increased?” 

“No, sir. It is better than salary increase, the 
signaller has sent many messages to all and sundry.” 

Wild ideas coursed through my mind. Had I 
received an unexpected legacy or been decorated by 
the grateful Government for my meritorious services? 
“I don’t understand, Punditji. Tell me what is being 
said.” 

“Sir,” blurted out the bashful head clerk, 'I 
humbly offer congratulations on approaching marriage 
of Your Honour.” 

I stared at him in sheer amazement and then burst 
into a roar of laughter. “Who has been spreading this 

ridiculous story?” I demanded. 

“Sir, all men are speaking of it. It is occasion for 
great joy.” 

“Then all men are talking nonsense. I am not 
going to be married. You must contradict this absurd 
rumour at once.” 

The babu protested that it was well known to be 
true, but I was adamant and at last I appeared to have 
convinced him and I thought I should hear no more 
of this ridiculous notion. Ridiculous was the word! 
I felt all worked up about it. Marry! Whom should 
I marry anyway? A queer spasm assailed me and I 
called for Hira Singh. He came up with his usual 
wrinkled smile and handed me the book of telegraph 
forms. I seized a pencil and wrote: “Sorry unable to 
come next week-end” and signed it. 

“Take this, Hira Singh.” 
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He turned to go. 1 watched him with something 
tugging at me and then I called him back. Why on 
earth shouldn’t I go? But then, if I went, these 
ridiculous rumours would start again. Better not go. 
So I sent Hira Singh off with it. Then I went across 
to the bungalow feeling better. 

On what small things do the major events of our 
lives turn! This is a well-worn cliche, nevertheless it is 
true. What decided my fate was an ugly little bottle 
said to contain gold ink! But I must not travel too 
fast; we have not come to the bottle yet. We are still 
at the point where I had instructed the head clerk to 
contradict the rumour that I contemplated matri¬ 
mony. I returned to my bungalow relieved, and yet 
rather inclined to shiver at the narrowness of my 
escape. Suppose I had fallen in with the babu’s 
nonsense. Suppose ... I woke with a start from a 
long reverie and stamped about the bungalow in a 
fury. This would never do! 1 put the matter definitely 
and finally out of my mind, and I sang in my bath at 
having fairly and squarely faced up to the thing and 
at having come to a decision. Give up my bachelor 
freedom? Never! So I splashed and sang lustily in 
my relief. But I reckoned without my determined 
staff. 

The head clerk dutifully obeyed the injunction 
never to mention the matter again, but he was never 
quite the same during the gossip hour. He scratched 
one leg against the other and looked longingly at me 
as though he had news of import to communicate. 
But I hardened my heart and gave him no opening. 
My mind was made up. 

The next assault on my peace of mind came from 
no less a person than the chowkidar, the night watch¬ 
man at my bungalow. He was a venerable figure of 
an age so great that no man knew it. He himself was 
entirely vague on the subject. He held up his skinny 
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^fmgers in the intricacies of mental arithmetic. “Per¬ 
haps it is thirty-five years since I was born. Perhaps 
it is more. God alone knows.” Since he was bent 
nearly double and had dyed his white beard fiery red 
with lime, I thought his estimate to be on the low 
side. He slept day and night in his quarters and only 
emerged in the evening for a short period to patrol 
round the bungalow, striking his brassbound staff 
loudly on the ground in order to terrify evildoers. 
This ceremony was accompanied by professional fits 
of coughing in which it seemed that the ancient’s very 
soul would be rendered up. Frightful spasms tore his 
chest and woke everyone within hearing, and at first 
T felt that I ought to rush to his assistance. But I soon 
learnt that these awe-inspiring fits did the old man no 
harm and merely served the same purpose as the 
ceremonial striking of his staff. They warned male¬ 
factors that there was one on the watch who would 
stand no nonsense. It was sometimes annoying to be 
kept awake by the chowkidar's professional noises, but 
they did not last very long. After half an hour, or 
some such decent interval, the old man retired to his 
quarters and snored lustily for the rest of the night. 
Then peace reigned and the camp slumbered. 

But now something had happened to the old man. 
He was restless and, instead of going peaceably to bed, 
he would sit on the ground with a hurricane lantern 
by his side and mumble to himself. The spasms of 
coughing would die away gradually into a muttered 
monologue while I lay awake irritably conscious of his 
senile gabbling. I stood it for several nights and then 
shouted at him to go away, whereupon he departed 
grumbling loudly and striking his staff of office on the 
ground in a very assertive manner. The next night 
he was back again keeping up a monotonous chant, 
whose purport I began to understand after endless 
repetitions. I sat up in bed with a start and listened 
with incredulous ears. Surely not. . . yes, there was 
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about it. A fit of coughing 
then it began again. 

“ Alach-i-ach-i-alacha! Mem-sahib laweh! Alacha! Mem- 
sahib laweh! Laweh! Lawe-e-e-e-eh /” 

Good heavens, the old man must be mad, I thought. 
He was using the polite form of the imperative mood 
in his rough dialect, but there was no mistaking what 
he was crooning to himself. “Be pleased to bring a 
Mem-sahib!” That is what it meant! The chant: 
droned on until in a frenzy I shouted angrily to him 
to be gone and he shuffled off. But the next night he 
was there again. 

The thing began to get on my nerves. But the old 
man slept all day as well as most of the night, and I 
had no opportunity of taking him to task for his absurd 
behaviour until the end of the month. It was then 
that, by some miracle of auto-suggestion, the old man 
woke up on pay-day and shuffled forward with the 
rest of my establishment to receive his monthly salary. 

Pay-day came and in the evening my people filed 
before me. Into each hand was dropped the prescribed 
number of silver rupees. As each man advanced we 
smiled and salaamed to one another, and the little 
ceremony was over. But this time an appalling thing 
happened. The old chowkidar tottered up in his turn, 
salaams were exchanged in due form, and the allotted 
rupees were dropped into the palsied hand of the ancient. 
He should then have departed, but instead he looked 
at the shining coins in his hand with stolid disfavour. 

“It is true that this is my pay. But what honour is 
there in serving a household in which there is no 
Mem-sahib?” 

Horrified onlookers hustled the old man away. Yet 
I thought that, shocked though they were by his 
bad manners, there was an undertone of sympathy 
with his protest. I thought it best to pretend not to 
have understood and the incident closed. That night 
however the chant was resumed louder than ever. 
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was foolish to underrate the determination of my 
staff. It was not long before the attack was resumed 
from another quarter, as little expected as in the case 
of the chowkidar. I had four men who accompanied 
me whenever there was any instrument work to be 
done. They were called “khillassies,” which really 
means sailors or handymen, and they were coolies 
who had been selected for showing more intelligence 
than the rest, since they had to understand in a general 
way the use of the theodolite and dumpy level. Their 
task was to carry the delicate instruments and to 
stand still in selected spots, holding a ranging rod or 
levelling staff and moving only in response to my 
signals. In between whiles they acted as general 
factotums and very useful they were. We had a 
mutual regard for one another, and little did I think 
that they would be the next to bring pressure to bear 
upon me; but so it was. 

One day the headman of the khillassies approached 
sheepishly and asked if he might make a petition. I 
replied of course that permission was given. He 
waved to his fellow khillassies to join him and I 
awaited an expected request for a rise of pay or for 
repairs to their quarters or some such routine matter. 
But the headman stood awkwardly before me, while 
his three companions stood behind him scratching 
themselves and betraying acute uneasiness. 

“Well, what is it?” I asked. 

Sahib, we are very happy in Your Honour’s 
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service. 
“That is 


good talk. I too am pleased with your 

work.” 

“Sahib, people are abusing us.” 

“What people? And why should they abuse you? 
This is foolishness.” 

“Of a truth, Sahib, it is foolishness. Nevertheless, 
all men are laughing at us.” 

“What can I do? Why have you come to me?” 
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Sahib, we are poor men and we do not understand 
the ways of the Sahib Log. Yet we have heard that 
there are many Miss Sahibas in the hills.” 

I blinked at this in astonishment. “What next?” 
I demanded. 

“Sahib,” burst out the headman, “do go to the 
hills and bring back a Mem-sahib.” 

The other three joined in the petition vociferously 
and they broke into a chorus whose burthen was the 
same as the chant of the ancient redbeard. “Be 
pleased to bring a Mem-sahib! ” I had some difficulty 
in dismissing them, so clamorous were they for a 
favourable reply, but at last I induced them to depart 
by promising to consider the matter. 

Consider the matter! Good heavens, had I not 
already spent many wakeful hours considering the 
matter and coming to the definite, final, and irrevoc¬ 
able conclusion that I valued my freedom above all 
things? It was no one’s affair but my own, I reflected 
angrily, and what business had these wretched coolies 
to butt in on my private affairs? No one’s affair but 
my own! Was it though? Wasn’t someone else con¬ 
cerned too? Damn it all! I had been all over that 
again and again and again. It was finished, settled, 
done with. 

The deputation departed grinning broadly with 
satisfaction. I very nearly called them back to give 
them a piece of my mind, but there, what did it 
matter? I had only told them I would consider the 
matter. Very well then, that was the end of it and I 
rode off about my work. On my return I discovered 
Devi Dass, contractor, hard at work with a gang of 
workmen erecting a number of poles in the ground 
outside my bungalow. He salaamed cheerfully and 
asked if I approved of the site. 

“What on earth are you talking about, Devi Dass?” 

“It is the shamiana for the jalsa on the joyful occasion 
of Your Honour’s wedding.” 
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/ I nearly fell from the saddle. “ Jalsa? Who is giving 
a jalsa?'’ The word was an ominous one. It meant 
a “reception. 5 ’ Devi Dass was talking of a wedding 
reception! This was too much altogether. Swallow¬ 
ing my wrath, I demanded to know who had given 
orders for the erection of the shamiana. Devi Dass 
replied happily that it was the head clerk, who had 
instructed the work to be charged to Bridge No. 17. 
Without dismounting I galloped to the office and sent 
Hira Singh to find the head clerk. Fuming, I awaited 
his arrival, filled with the fiery determination to sack 
everyone who mentioned matrimony to me again. I 
would show them! 

The head clerk entered nervously; perhaps Hira 
Singh had told him that the Sahib had returned hot 
and angry from his ride. There was a feeling of 
tension in the air. Through the window of the office 
I could see quite a little crowd assembling. Aziz 
Ahmed, chief draughtsman, Mistri Har Narain and 
many others were there. I turned on the Pundit 
fiercely. 

“What is this nonsense that Devi Dass has been 
telling me?” 

“Sir. . . 55 

“ Understand that I will have nothing to do with the 
matter. The shamiana must be pulled down. Who will 
pay for it?” 

“Sir, it is chargeable to Bridge No. 17.” 

“Oh, indeed! And what will the audit officer say 
to that?” 

The head clerk wilted. “Sir, it is true he will be 
asking many questions. . .” 

“Well, how will you answer them?” I demanded in 
triumph. 

“Sir, my brother’s wife’s cousin works in the audit 
office. He will . . . Sir, the matter will not become 
known to the audit officer.” 

I stared at my respectable head clerk appalled. Was 
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ven prepared to commit this awful crime for the 
sake of entangling me in the coils of matrimony? To 
his credit he showed signs of acute discomfort and my 
wrath abated somewhat. There was a brief silence 
during which the Pundit recovered his dignity and 
shuffled a paper in front of me. 

“What is this?” I said, taking it unwillingly. 

“Sir, it is the draft of formal address of welcome on 
the joyful occasion of bringing your bride home.” 

I choked back the explosive words which came to 
my lips. Besides there was something about the word 
“bride” I rather liked. I toyed with the document 
which I had been about to tear in pieces. 

“Sir, be pleased to read it and give official sanction 
to draft.” 

I read two or three lines and stopped abruptly. 
“Punditji,” I said, “this will never do.” 

“Sir, it is customary on such a joyful day to refer to 
offspring.” 

“Now look here, babu,” I replied firmly, “I will 
have nothing to do with the matter unless these phrases 
are removed, customary or not.” 

“Sir, it is a great pity. All men are praying that 
Your Honour will have many. . . .” 

“Are you going to remove the words or not?” I was 
determined to put my foot down once and for all. 

The portly Pundit sighed heavily. “Very well, sir, 
offending phrases shall be removed.” 

“Good!” 

“Sir, be pleased to see ornamental lettering at the 
head of the address, and again wherever Your Honour’s 
name and that of Honourable Mem-sahib occur.” 

“Yes. I had noticed them. They are not yet 
finished. . . .” 

“Sir, sir,” he replied, in an agony lest I should find 
a further pretext for putting matters off, “they are 
skeleton letters made with great skill by Aziz Ahmed, 
chief draughtsman. They will be filled with gold.” 



The Pundit beamed with delight at the surprise he 
had sprung on me. “Yes, sir, gold. We have pur¬ 
chased a bottle of gold ink from Gopi Ghand, buniah.” 
He turned and shouted, “Arreh there! Bring the 
bottle.” 

During our conversation the door had opened more 
than once. Now it stood wide open and a small crowd 
was gathered in and around the entrance to the office. 
There was a stir at the babu’s words and an object 
was passed from hand to hand till it rested on the 
table in front of me. It was an ugly squat little bottle, 
tightly corked and sealed. The Pundit, his complacent 
dignity now fully restored, cleared his throat impor¬ 
tantly. “We are poor men, but the bottle has been 
purchased for rupees five and annas eight. Gopi 
Ghand has had it in his shop for many years, doubtless 
awaiting by the Will of Almighty this auspicious 
occasion. He says it must be used quite fresh, when 
the gold will shine like a newly minted mohur. Thus, 
when Your Honour communicates date of return with 
bride, Aziz Ahmed will open the bottle and have all 
in readiness for the reading of the address by your 
humble servant.” 

Great satisfaction glowed from the countenances of 
all assembled. I looked round at them, feeling rather 
touched by their devotion. Rupees five and annas 
eight! To them it was a large sum. The litde bottle 
and the skeleton address lay on the table, while I 
stared at them and the crowd awaited my decision. 
A Bottle of Gold Ink! Something stirred my sense of 
humour and I began to laugh happily . . . then I con¬ 
trolled myself with a jerk. I handed back the address 
and the bottle. 

“I am sorry, Punditji, for all the trouble you have 
taken. But I am not going to be married. The Bottle 
of Gold Ink must be returned to Gopi Chand.” 

In dejected silence the crowd melted away. Aziz 
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ed received the rejected address with a gloorn^ 
buntenance and departed for the drawing office with 
a droop of his shoulders. The Pundit and Mistri Har 
Narain shook their heads sadly and moved away 
together with a heavy tread. I felt terribly sorry for 
them and had a guilty feeling that it was all my fault, 
but I held firmly to my decision. 

Early next morning Hira Singh announced a depu¬ 
tation. The Pundit, Aziz Ahmed, and Mistri Har 
Narain were waiting to see me, he said. I went on to 
the veranda of my bungalow and found them there 
accompanied by the entire population of our settle¬ 
ment. With mixed feelings I asked what they wanted. 

“Sir, as ordered, we went to Gopi Chand, buniah, 
to return the Bottle of Gold Ink. But he has refused 
to take it back or to make refund of rupees five and 
annas eight. What to do? We are poor men.” 

A murmur from the rest supported this statement. 
The bottle was again passed from hand to hand and 
shuffled into mine. I found myself also holding the 
address, which had been amended by the removal of 
its extremely embarrassing preamble. I hesitated . . . 
and was lost! The Bottle of Gold Ink and the amended 
address—these were potent arguments! I felt myself 
slipping. I could have torn the address into shreds—1 
could have paid them rupees five and annas eight.. I 
could have bolted from them all on my pony standing 
there ready saddled for my morning rounds. But I did 
none of these things. Instead, madness entered into me. 

“Very well,” I cried, “let the shamiana be built and 
let the Bottle of Gold Ink be opened at the appointed 
time. For I will bring a bride to the jungle!” 

There was a roar of delight and* a confused sound 
of clapping and shouting. There was quite a scene of 
enthusiasm and I walked to my pony through a grin¬ 
ning avenue of my people, with Hira Singh importantly 
clearing a way for me. 1 mounted and rode off amid 
cheerful salaams from men who ran alongside me. It 
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all rather fun and I waved back at them as 
cantered off in a glow of enthusiasm which lasted till 
I swung from the saddle on tny return that evening. 
Striding into my room I flung myself into a chair 
smiling broadly. What a fool I had been to hesitate 
so long! I looked round with disfavour at my bare 
lodging, littered with oddments of all kinds. I stared 
at the window and wondered what sort of curtains 
she would rig up. . . . I must tell Mistri Har Narain 
to make some curtain rods. ... I should have to buy 
a butter knife. . . . 

Then I began to cool off. I suddenly remembered 
that I had made all those promises to my staff wi thout 
asking the person most concerned. I started up in 
alarm, sweating with apprehension. Suppose she 
turned me down! She probably would! I made for 
the door to order my second pony to be got ready, 
and then realized that the sun was already setting and 
it was too late to ride the twenty miles. I shouted for 
Hira Singh to bring the telegraph book, and then 
changed my mind about sending a cryptic message. 
I cursed everybody and everything, and roamed about 
the bungalow like a caged animal. I slept badly and 
was awake before dawn, calling for my pony; and, 
after a hastily swallowed breakfast, I was gone. 
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The gods were kind. Some weeks later I brought 
my bride back to the jungle after sending a telegram 
giving the exact time and date of our arrival. We 
pictured Aziz Ahmed opening the bottle amid tense 
excitement and then proceeding to embellish the 
address of welcome. 

It was five days’ journey from the nearest railway- 
station to my bride’s new home and we took it easily, 
ambling along in the warm winter sunshine, travelling 
by easy stages from one camping-ground to another. 
The news of my marriage had spread and some of 
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hakurs came to visit us accompanied by thei 
admen. They brought gifts of fruit and flowers with 
a simple courtesy that made my Mem-sahib’s eyes go 
misty. We moved at a gentle pace through a country¬ 
side that was pervaded with a warm sense of goodwill. 
The sweet scents of the garlands of flowers that the 
good people hung round our necks, return to us even 
now in our trim English garden and we live again those 
lazy days when we were young and very much in 
love. . . . 

The jalsa was immense. There were sticky cakes 
and tea with too much milk and sugar in it. There 
were big red bananas and rosy apples whose woolly 
taste belied their luscious appearance. There was a 
big sugar-coated cake and heaps and heaps of little 
dishes of pistachio nuts and sweetmeats. Patterns of 
coloured rice adorned the spotless tablecloths, and 
frightful-looking bottles of coloured mineral waters had 
been imported at great expense from somewhere. We 
were loaded with garlands till our heads nearly dis¬ 
appeared from view and a poet recited a long con¬ 
gratulatory’ ode. But where was the address of 
welcome? I began to sense a feeling of constraint 
among the gathering. Something was wrong. Con¬ 
versation was becoming more than ever stilted and 
formal. Even Hira Singh lurking always at my elbow 
with the telegraph book under his arm looked uneasy 
and responded only with a muttered “ Hukum ” to 
whatever I said. 

I hardly liked to broach the subject, and yet it 
seemed ungracious to ignore the famous address. 
Perhaps they were waiting for me to order the address 
to be read. I said a word to the lovely lady by my 
side and she advised me to take the plunge. 

“Well, Punditji, perhaps the time has come for you 
to read the address of welcome.” 

“Sir, it is as you may order.” He looked positively 
miserable. 
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3 ^ I have told my Mem-sahib of the great eloquence 
with which you will speak and she is anxious to hear 
you,” 

“As you order, sir.” 

[t was curious how listless and unenthusiastic, he was. 
I should have expected him to be swollen with 
importance and eager to display his erudition and 
learning before us all. But instead he seemed ready 
to abandon the whole thing and let th tjalsa come to 
an end without the reading of the address. I could 
not understand it at all; perhaps he was nervous, I 
thought—a case of stage fright. 

“Now, Punditji, we are ready to hear the address. 
After you have read it, I will make a suitable reply and 
then we will withdraw to the bungalow.” 

“As you order, sir.” 

My wife and I took our places on a dais and the 
crowd gathered round. The unhappy head clerk took 
the address in his hand and began to read it as soon 
as silence had been obtained. With perfect good 
manners they stood in packed ranks to hear the 
exchange of speeches. I looked on amazed. Was this 
stammering awkward creature my dignified babu? It 
was incredible; he hesitated and halted again and again 
during the reading, and as soon as he had reached 
the end he rolled the paper up hastily and thrust it 
into my hands. 

I made a suitable reply in a few words, thanking 
them all for th ejdlsa and the eloquent address, and a 
murmur of good wishes greeted us. But there was 
something wrong. I beckoned to Mistri Har Narain 
and told him to make a frame for the address which 
must be hung on the wall of the got kamra. He recei ved 
the order with an air of depression. 

“It will be difficult,” he said, “Lakri nahin. I have 
no wood.” 

No wood! A sharp rebuke, unsuitable for this 
festive occasion, trembled on my lips. No wood! 
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his Store shed was a fragrant bower of swee 
telling deodar and pitch-pine piled high with stacks 
of scantlings and battens in golden profusion! No 
wood, I reflected in exasperation, remembering the 
expense it had been to import the logs over miles of 
roadless jungle. I unrolled the address ... so that 
was the trouble! The skeleton letters, designed by 
Aziz Ahmed with such patient skill, gaped toothless 
at me with never a sign of the promised gold. 

“Sir,sir,’ 5 gasped the anguished Pundit. “It is that 
thief Gopi Chand. He has cheated us all. The bottle 
was empty when it was opened. The gold ink was all 
dried up. Now we are shamed before Your Honour! ” 
He wept openly. “And that misbegotten one refuses 
to m ake refund of rupees five and annas eight. I spake 
many harsh words to him, but he did not care for my 
remarks. He was very cheeky. Now all men are 
laughing at me and treating me with disrespect. 

‘ Why you not make test of bottle?’ they are saying. 
It is much botheration.” 

I comforted him as best I could, saying that he was 
entirely without fault in the matter and promising to 
go and see Gopi Chand myself. Then we withdrew 
leaving the assembly to enjoy themselves their own way 
with much chatter and quaffing of the coloured fluids. 

The next day the Pundit did not appear at all; he 
sent a message to say he was sick. However a day or 
two later he put in an appearance, but it was a sor¬ 
rowful and depressed figure that attended my office 
and placed papers before me for signature without a 
word. There was no interval for gossip after the 
papers had been signed, but with a furtive salaam he 
slipped out of the office in silence. His depression 
spread to the rest of the staff and Aziz Ahmed avoided 
me as much as was decently possible. Even Hira Singh 
received telegrams for despatch with only the ghost 
of a “ Hukum .” I should have found all this intolerable, 
had not my wife made a suggestion. 
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The morning after the jalsa a telegram had been 



sent to the Army and Navy Stores in the ingenious 
code they publish in their catalogue. I did not dare 
to divulge the meaning of the message to the signaller 
lest the stores should be out of stock. A few days later 
a fast riding camel was sent to the nearest railway- 
station, and we settled down to wait for its return. It 
was only this knowledge that enabled us to bear with 
fortitude the days of depression following the jalsa. 
Ten days passed and then the camel returned with a 
small package containing an ugly little bottle exactly 
like the empty one which Gopi Ghand had palmed 
off on my staff. With hilarious glee we opened it early 
one morning at breakfast and then slipped into my 
study to put it in a conspicuous position on the table. 
Then we composed ourselves soberly and awaited 
events. 

It was the custom for Hira Singh to come every 
morning shortly after nine to dust the table and to see 
that inkpots and pencils were properly set out. We 
watched in breathless excitement the arrival of the 
handsome old Rajput with his wrinkled face and grey 
beard brushed out each side. He went into my study. 
There was a pause of a few moments. We hardly 
dared to breathe—then Hira Singh reappeared and 
ran shouting towards where the Pundit was pacing 
slowly towards the office. Fascinated, we stared out of 
the window which fortunately commanded a good 
view. Then the incredible thing happened and the 
Pundit was also seen to run, yes run, shouting for 
Aziz Ahmed. The chief draughtsman emerged from 
his office with a look of surprise and snatched some¬ 
thing out of the hands of Hira Singh. Other men 
came running attracted by these unwonted signs, 
among them Mistri Har Narain. A little knot of 
people gathered round, swirled for a few minutes, and 
then the Pundit, a man once more, took charge and 
sent everyone about his business. An unnatural calm 
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igseended on the camp. I heaved a deep sigh of 
content, laughed, kissed my wife and departed for the 
day’s work. 

When I returned in the evening the Pundit, Aziz 
Ahmed, Mistri Har Narain, and Hira Singh were 
waiting for me. My wife slipped her arm into mine. 
The address, resplendent in gold, was handed to us 
neatly framed, in pitch-pine with picture cord ready 
attached for hanging it on the wall of the gol kamra. 
My wife indicated the exact spot and Mistri Har 
Narain materialized a hammer from among his clothes 
and a nail from his mouth. Aziz Ahmed swelled with 
pride and the Pundit superintended the work with 
complacent pomposity. The address was well and 
truly hung and admired by all. 

“Good!” I said. “The address is a very beautiful 
one, composed with great literary skill by the Pundit, 
ornamented artistically by Aziz Ahmed, and framed 
handsomely by Mistri Har Narain. It remains only 
to see that it is kept clean and decent from day to day. 
That shall be your duty, Hira Singh.” 

The wrinkled old face broke into a sunny smile, and 
there boomed out with all its old fervour a sonorous 
“ Hukum! ” 


CHAPTER III 


BATTISEN’S CIRCUS 

D URING the War I became a Temporary Captain 
in the Royal Engineers and drifted out to Meso¬ 
potamia of bitter memories. In 1918 1 was in Baghdad 
as Engineer-in-Chief of the Baghdad Western Division 
of Railways, an isolated system radiating from the 
City of the Caliphs and dependent for all its supplies 
on barge-loads of material brought up the Tigris from 
Basra by straining tugs. The voyage from Basra to 
Baghdad took a week, winding in endless convolutions 
along that most serpentine of all rivers. During 
periods of low water, between the flood seasons when 
melting snows in the Caucasus came pouring down 
to the sea, the barges would often stick for weeks on 
sandbanks so that we were perennially short of every¬ 
thing and were driven to astonishing makeshifts to 
keep the wheels turning. 

I had a wonderful collection of officers and men 
from all over the world. As usual among a hetero¬ 
geneous gathering they were good, bad and indifferent. 
But I was lucky and the good predominated. The 
indifferent were few and the bad negligible. But this 
classification left out one member of my staff. He 
could only be labelled as an oddity, unclassifiable 
and different with a queer distinction. He reduced 
me alternately to frenzied exasperation and wild 
hilarity, coupled inexplicably with a sort of affection. 
Battisen! The name still sets me puzzling over his 
extraordinary personality. He lived happily in a world 
of his own where he was always monumentally right 
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the rest of us quite definitely wrong in a manner 
ich evidently perplexed him not a little. With 
grave eyes, in which no spark of humour ever lurked, 
he would regard us uncomprehendingly, and then 
move off about his own job without even a shrug of 
his bony shoulders. Our activities were of no more 
importance to him than the meaningless scurrying of 
ants. 

We want but little here below. Three meals a day 
and a bed to lie on, about sums it up. Some people 
might be inclined to add a roof for shelter and clothes 
for warmth. But that is a matter of opinion, and in 
Mesopotamia during the hot weather the problem of 
keeping warm presented no difficulty. Thus, Battisen 
contended, the bare essentials of living could be 
reduced to a remarkable minimum. True, civilization 
has complicated matters and the machinery madness 
of a mechanized world has made things worse. The 
Curse of Wheels has fallen on mankind so that life 
pursues its course to the hum of revolving axles. To 
the elementary need of three meals and a bed must 
be added a ji ngling bag of spanners and gadgets. But 
Battisen had his doubts about them and he would, so 
to speak, con over the bag discarding one thing after 
another. After all, he would muse abstractedly, they 
aren’t really necessary. 

My domain as Chief Engineer consisted of an odd 
assortment of tracks radiating from Baghdad. There 
were seventy miles of German-built Baghdad Bahn 
laid with Teutonic solidarity and fitted with madden¬ 
ing fastenings which were the last word in intellectual 
efficiency on paper, but drove us crazy with irritation 
in practice. There were more miles of British rails 
resting soberly in chairs on honest creosoted sleepers 
but feeling stiff and out of place in rigid straight lines 
on a flat desert instead of winding in and out of tunnels 
and cuttings in a green undulating countryside. And 
there were miles and miles of rails and sleepers from 
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dia feeling quite at home on the burning sands, 
where they could creak and wriggle when the hot 
morning sun smote them and defied the fishplates to 
prevent the distance from Baghdad to Babylon being 
increased by the coefficient of expansion proper to 
high-carbon steel. 

The exigencies of the campaign produced a constant 
flux and reflux of permanent way from one place to 
another. We were continually taking up track from 
here and putting it down there, and then reversing 
the process. There was a sort of ebb and flow of a 
steel tide under the influence of the sun and moon of 
the High Command; though some of us suspected the 
influence of the moon to be predominant. Occasion:- 
ally an unforeseen delay would result in the orders 
for an ebb being received before the flow had begun, 
so that we were saved a multitude of pother. But the 
effect of all this was to mix the medley of permanent 
ways into a horrid jumble of jangling steelwork. One 
could almost hear the bewildered tracks cursing one 
another in an incomprehensible mixture of German, 
English, and all the languages of India. And this was 
not entirely an idle fancy, for our men were drawn 
from all over the world. Every race in India initiated 
a fine confusion of tongues, only partly assuaged by the 
lingua franca of Hindustani. Then there were Gippies 
speaking an Arabic which was imperfectly understood 
by the Budoos of Mesopotamia and was Greek to the 
Armenians who preferred to air their knowledge of 
French. Over all presided a Scottish Mechanician 
Sergeant-Major whom no one could understand, so that 
he was equally well understood by all. 

The line from Baghdad to Hillah, past the mounds 
which have buried the ruins of Babylon, had been 
completed by the appointed date. I sat back and 
mopped my brow, thinking that there would now be 
a short spell of easier work. We had used up all our 
available track and it was impossible to build more 
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fc^fgfiuyays till further supplies came along. They were 
not expected to arrive before the end of the hot 
weather, and I looked forward to a period during 
which I might try to restore some order among my 
chaotic collection of railways, a veritable museum of 
the permanent ways of the world. The prospect was 
not unpleasing and I beamed at my personal assistant 
across the office table. 

“ The days of dignified ease have come,” I announced 
complacently, lounging back in my chair under an 
electric fan. It is true that the temperature was a 
hundred and ten in the shade and that the view out 
of the window was extremely unpleasing. A howling 
wind flung clouds of yellow dust against a stack of 
sleepers, while a shimmering grid-iron of sidings roasted 
the steel wagons standing forlorn upon them in the 
blazing heat. 

Halliday was unimpressed by my bland optimism. 
“We haven’t had orders yet to pull up the railway we 
have just built and put it down somewhere else.” 

“That’s all right,” I said. “It’s going to be the 
main line to the Persian Gulf when the other fellows 
working from the south join up.” 

“Well, headquarters will think of something. 
They’ll want us to alter the gauge.” Halliday was 
inclined to be sceptical regarding the wisdom of the 
Powers that Be. The telephone bell rang. “There 
you are,” he went on, “that’s sure to be it. Bet you 
eight annas.” 

“Hullo,” I spoke into the telephone. “Yes, that’s 
me speaking . . . Kifel? Where is Kifel? . . . Sounds 
all right, but it can’t be done. . . . Thirty miles! My 
dear chap, I haven’t got thirty yards of track. All 
used up. There is a lot coming along, but it’s ear¬ 
marked for the next advance northward. Sorry, 
old boy. ...” 

There was some more talk in this vein and I replaced 
the receiver. “This is grand,” I said. “Peace and 
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iiiet at last! That was old Boffin at headquarters. 
He says that they want a railway from Hillah to Kifel 
in less than no time.” 

“Where is Kifel?” 

“Thirty miles from Hillah.” 

“Which direction?” 

“I’ve no idea. Where’s the map?” 

Together we pored over the outspread sheet. “Here 
it is,” I announced. 

“That can’t be the place,” objected Halliday. 
“There’s no battle-fighting anywhere near there, and 
it isn’t on the way to the Persian Gulf. It’s right out 
in the desert. They’re potty; pottier than usual, 


mean. 

Ci 1 


‘Not so, my lad. Old Boffin grew' positively lyrical 
about it. You’ll be surprised to hear that Kifel is 
one of the granaries of the world. Miles and miles of 
waving cornfields. The Euphrates inundated the 
district last spring and now there is going to be enough 
corn to feed the Army for years, if we can build a 
railway to carry it before we all starve. It’s a sort of 
Garden of Eden.” 

Halliday listened with a lamentable lack of 
enthusiasm. “A lot of rot, I expect. Still,” he 
brightened, “there might be something in it if they 
would move the war there. Much cheaper in the long 
run. Get all our food on the spot. No need for a 
railway then. Besides,” he added contemplating the 
map, “it’s impossible, even if we had the track. We 
should have to build a bridge across the Euphrates 
to get to Kifel.” 

“Not impossible, my lad. The Euphrates isn’t very 
wide at Hillah. It could be done with timber piles. 
But as we haven’t the track, it doesn’t matter. They’ll 
have to do without the com from Kifel.” 

A few days passed and we enjoyed the unwonted 
calm in the office. At that time we had only heard 
vaguely of Battisen, and we knew nothing of the 
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*f|a$^ition with which corn from Kifel was bewitching 
nie minds of those who were growing anxious about 
the shortage of ocean shipping. The cables of the 
world were humming with a growing apprehension 
unknown to me and Halliday, complacently drawing 
our rations without a care in the world beyond our 
own immediate troubles. We remained in happy 
ignorance of the increasing insistence of faraway 
England that Mesopotamia must do something to feed 
itself. Insistence crystallized into action and at last 
the telephone bell rang in my office. 

“ Boffin speaking. I thought I’d let you know that 
you have got to build that railway to Kifel. The 
orders will reach you to-day.” 

“But I’ve already told you that it can’t be done. 
No track.” 

“That’s all right. We are sending you a complete 
railway-locomotives, track, rolling stock and all. 
Battisen’s circus.” 

“What!!!!” 

“Thirty miles of sixty-centimetre track. Just 
enough to reach Kifel. When will it be finished?” 

“Look here, Boffin. Are you serious?” 

“Absolutely, old boy. Battisen is already taking the 
stuff up and loading it on barges. The first consign¬ 
ments will be arriving in a few days. You will only 
have to run it down to Hillah and start right away.” 

“But we shall have to build a bridge over the 
Euphrates at Hillah.” 

“I know. It will have to be a swing-bridge so as 
to let the river traffic through. When will it be 
ready?” 

“A swing-bridge! Good heavens, man, does head¬ 
quarters think they grow on trees? A swing-bridge! 
Damme, that will mean. ...” 

“That’s why I thought you would like to get early 
information about what is coming to you. By the 
way, Battisen himself is being posted to you. He will 
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Arrive with the stuff. Thought you might like to have 
him. He knows all about the gadgets for the sixty- 


centimetre track/’ 

“Battisen! I’ve heard something about him. ...” 

“Captain Battisen, Temporary R.E. like yourself.” 
There was a laugh at the other end of the telephone. 
“I hope you will like him.” 

Boffin rang off and Halliday asked why I looked 
so agitated. “What is the latest, sir? Have we got 
to build an underground railway round Baghdad?” 

“Worse than that,” I groaned, “far, far worse. 
They are sending Battisen’s circus here. Thirty miles 
of sixty-centimetre track to be laid from Hillah to 
Kifel, the granary of the world. Battisen is coming 
with if” 

“Thank heaven for that! He will be able to grapple 
with the wreckage.” 

: It’s an absolutely mad scheme. I’ve heard about 


Battisen’s circus. It’s a toy railway with little toy 


engines pulling two or three trucks. Trucks! They 
are more like tea-trays than trucks. The engines will 
just about be able to pull enough of the tea-trays 
across the desert to carry sufficient water for their own 
use. ' : • . J grumbled on in this vein for some time 
with Halliday making sympathetic noises at intervals. 

“What was that about a swing-bridge?” 

“ We have got to make a bridge over the Euphrates 
with a swing-span in the middle to let river traffic 
pass. The bridge will be easy enough, as I have got 
plenty of piles available. I suppose we can improvise 
a swing-span somehow. Now what can we use for a 
pivot?” 

“By gum!” exclaimed Halliday. “This is a stroke 
of luck. I know where there is a fine cast-steel pivot. 
It “is on the Assam North-Eastern Railway where I 
come from. It was got out from home years ago for a 
swing-bridge which was never built, and it has been 
lying at Bastinagar ever since. It’s the very thing. It 
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olid round pillar of cast-steel about six feet high 




standing on a cast-steel base, all in one piece.” 

We discussed technicalities for some time and made 
a few sketches, and the upshot of our talk was that an 
urgent cablegram was sent to India for the pivot to be 
despatched to us at once. 

"It has been a regular white elephant,” said 


Halliday. “They will be delighted to see the last of it 
and they’ll shoot it off in less than no time in case 
headquarters changes its mind.” 

“The days of dignified ease are over,” I sighed. 
“We shall have to get to work again.” 

Now that the first shock was past, I began to take 
a calmer view of things. 1 had heard something about 
the dreadful contraption known as Battisen’s circus. 
It had been shoved about all over Mesopotamia, fol¬ 
lowed by loud and deep curses from everyone except 
Battisen who loved it with an abiding love. It was 
an unfortunate fact that, as soon as it was laid any¬ 
where, the Map Section immediately showed in its 
latest editions that there was a railway running from 
this place to that without discriminating between the 
real railways and the absurd toy known as the sixty- 
centimetre line. Sooner or later someone at head¬ 
quarters would discover that there was a complete 
so-called railway “available for use elsewhere.” It 
always was available, because its wretched victims 
found a hundred reasons why the thing should be 
removed from their area. Thus it was always being 
moved on, after a few months’ uneasy and fitful life; 
and each time it moved, it shed many of its fitments 
and grew more dishevelled and indecent. The sections 
of the track were like a child’s toy, complete with steel 
sleepers, and they could be lifted in one piece by a 
gang of men. It was as easy to lay across the desert as 
little Tommy’s present from Uncle George. And like 
little Tommy’s toy, it grew more and more twisted 
and bent each time it was taken out of the toybox. 
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thought that Baghdad Western Division would be 
immune from the insult of having this ridiculous thing 
thrust upon it, but now the horror was knocking at the 
gate. Things began to move rapidly. Barge-loads of 
gadgets arrived and I looked with dismay at the hope¬ 
lessly bent rails, the battered steel sleepers, and the 
apparent absence of most of the fittings with which the 
things ought to be fastened together. Halliday con¬ 
templated them with a sardonic grin. 

“In a short time, sir, the Map Section will show a 
railway running from Hillah to Kifel. That’s an 
inspiring thought.” 

I groaned. “It’s a bally nightmare. And I’m 
responsible for the beastly thing now. I shall sink into 
an untimely grave. Am I an engineer or a blasted 
toyshop keeper?” 

Then Battisen arrived and reported for duty. I 
made him welcome for I was unafFectedly glad to see 
him. The sixty-centimetre line was getting on my 
nerves and it would be a relief to hand over the whole 
contraption to him. He was a tall raw-boned indivi¬ 
dual with unusually large hands and feet. He was 
burnt a bright red colour by the desert sun and a pair 
of light blue eyes stared solemnly at me above a walrus 
moustache. His large head*, his lumpy knees and 
ungainly wrists showed that he had run to bone like a 
Scandinavian; and his gentle melancholy eye hinted 
at some such parentage. He sat stiffly in his chair with 
his bony knees showing prominently between shorts 
and putties. He was shockingly dressed and practically 
in rags, but this seemed to cause him no embarrassment 
and he faced me with a mildly inquiring gaze without 
uttering a word. During a long silence while I 
fumbled for something to say, his pale blue eyes slid 
away from me and fixed themselves on a faraway con¬ 
templation of infinity while his collar mounted up the 
back of his scrawny neck. 

Then I made a few commonplace remarks to which 
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- ; responded absently with a vague smile. I told him 
that. Halliday would see about fixing up quarters for 
him until he could move to Hill ah and start work. I 
explained about the swing-bridge and he nodded with 
a faint smile, but I had the impression that he was not 
really listening to me. He broke in on my explanations 
with a totally irrelevant remark. 

“ I had better be getting down to the depot. I 
should like to see the track being unloaded. It wants 
careful handling otherwise it might get damaged.” 

He stood up and hitched his shabby uniform round 
him, and I realized that he had indeed not been listen¬ 
ing but had been thinking of his beloved track which 
might be getting damaged in unskilful hands. 
Damaged! From what I had seen of it, it was about 
as completely damaged already as it could be. 

"'Very well. We will have another talk later. Is 
there anything vou want for the present?” 

“No thanks.”' 

Perhaps it was rather unkind of me, but I meant it 
as a, feeble joke. “Not even a collar stud?” 

The pale melancholy eyes were turned gravely upon 
me - “No thanks. I never wear a collar stud. You 
see, it isn’t really necessary.” 

There was no gleam of humour as he solemnly 
pronounced this remark. It was as though he were 
putting me right about some elementary truth which 
I had overlooked. Then he was gone and I returned 
to my work feeling vaguely ruffled as if I had been 
snubbed. Halliday came in and flung his helmet into 
a corner while he mopped his brow. 

“Well, what do you think of him?” he asked. 

“Battisen? An odd fish!” 

“He’s down at the depot, smoking an enormous 
pipe and crooning over the bits of his alleged railway. 
I’ve never seen such a mass of wreckage.^ I’ve given 
him a couple of blacksmiths and he is getting them to 
straighten out some of the rails which are bent abso- 
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ately double. Rails!” Halliday snorted with proper 
scorn for the tinpot track, incapable of carrying any¬ 
thing but the tea-trays of which a few samples had 
already been unloaded from a barge. 

“ Better see about sending the stuff to Hillah as soon 
as possible. Battisen needn’t wait for the bridge to be 
built as the scrap iron can be taken across the river 
in boats and dumped on the other bank. Then he 
can get to work at once. That’ll please headquarters. 
Meanwhile we can go ahead with the swing-bridge. 
The pivot won’t be wanted until the piles have been 
driven. It should be here in about three weeks with 
any luck, and we can finish the bridge about the same 
time that Battisen’s circus reaches Kifel. Then we can 
have a grand opening ceremony. You might see about 
arranging for the band and streamers of bunting.” 

A week or two passed and reports were encouraging. 
The pivot had been sent by special train to Bombay 
whence it was shipped to Basra and started its voyage 
up the Tigris in a barge whose number was 125. Its 
progress was anxiously watched as the river was 
running low and there were a good many reports of 
river craft stuck on sandbanks. But No. 125 came 
steadily along in a manner which warmed my heart. 
In a few days it would arrive, well ahead of time, and 
it could be sent down the line to Hillah to be erected 
on the stout framework of timber piles which was be¬ 
ing firmly driven into the bed of the Euphrates. All 
was going well. 

I began to be occupied with other matters, for there 
were rumours of another extension of the line north¬ 
wards in connection with some battle-fighting that was 
expected to break out in the autumn. This would be 
good honest engineering and I rather neglected 
Battisen in the press of new and exciting duties. But 
I spared a day to run down to Hillah to see how he 
was getting on. 

Battisen met me at Hillah in a battered lorry on the 
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of the Euphrates. The river 
it was really only one of many streams 
which had dispersed themselves in marshes, leaving a 
single navigable channel. I crossed it in a coracle, 
provided by Battisen, which spun round and round 
like a tee-to-tum while he sat with his hands on his 
knees and regarded me with an unwinking stare. He 
asked me if I would rather travel to railhead by train 
or go in a lorry; and in an evil hour I said I would 
prefer to go by train as I wanted to get back quickly. 
I had to be in Baghdad that evening, I explained as 
we bumped the shore. But Battisen was not listening. 
He stood up in the coracle, nearly upsetting it in his 
excitement. Something had stirred him deeply, some¬ 
thing on the bank of the river; he leapt out, slipped, 
stumbled, recovered himself and pounced with a cry 
of triumph on a coil of telegraph wire which had 
apparently been dropped there by a careless linesman 
of signals. His pale blue eyes positively sparkled as he 
lugged the jingling coil of galvanized wire along the 
ground and called to one of his men to load it on the 
lorry. 

“Just what I want!” he crowed with delight. “If 
you have plenty of telegraph wire, nothing much else 
is really necessary.”-—A cryptic saying which left me 
in the dark.—“ So you would rather go out to railhead 
by train? I’m glad. You will be able to inspect the 
track as we go along.” He swelled with simple pride 
as he said this. “Do you mind waiting here? I’ll go 
and fetch a train. I shan’t be long.” 

“I don’t want to upset your work. Are you sure 
you can spare an engine for a train for me?” 

“An engine? Oh well, I wasn’t thinking of using 
a locomotive; I think all three are under repair. But 
it doesn’t matter. They aren’t really necessary.” 

“But...” 

Battisen had gone, his ungainly frame jerking 
awkwardly as he tramped to the waiting lorry. He . 
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own feet as he climbed into it. He drove 
it himself with a heavy hand on the gears so that the 
battered car protested loudly when he chugged off, 
leaving me to prop myself against a date palm and 
await his return. It was a pleasant enough spot on 
the bank of the river, and I spent an hour idly watch¬ 
ing the pile-driver lustily thumping piles into the stiff 
clay of the river-bed where the swing-bridge was 
already talcing shape. 

It was, however, desperately hot, and the shade 
given by a clump of palm trees is not much protection 
against the onslaught of the sun. The flies, too, were 
annoying and prevented me from enjoying a quiet 
nap. So I decided to stroll a short way along the 
track towards Kifel and see if Battisen’s train was in 
sight. The track started from the river’s edge and it 
was laid along a low embankment along which it was 
easy to walk. The track gave me fits. The little toy 
rails were twisted and bent from much laying and 
relaying all over Mesopotamia. They were supposed 
to be fished together with proper fish-plates and bolts. 
Here and there I did actually find a fish-plate linking 
a rail to its neighbour, but usually it was missing and 
the rail was fastened to the next one with a piece of 
stout wire, telegraph wire. I began to understand why 
Battisen had pounced with such glee on a whole new 
coil of wire. The job was cunningly done and the wire 
was plaited in and out of the bolt-holes with some 
skill. But I shook my head at this horrid improvisa¬ 
tion. The rail-joints were awful and I could hardly 
visualize the tea-trays bumping over them without 
imminent risk of derailment. And as for locomotives, 
even toy ones, being able to use the track—well, words 
failed me. 

I emerged from the belt of palm trees which fringed 
the river and immediately the desert confronted me, 
stretching away unbroken to the horizon. The track 
ran straight into the yellow waste and disappeared 




Shimmering into the mirage. I was on the point of 
deciding to return to the shade of the palm trees, 
when I saw a black shape coming towards me along 
the track. It was an uncertain shape at first owing 
to the distortion of the mirage and the overheated air 
magnified the height of the black object which 
wobbled and wavered as the mirage caught it. But 
as it came nearer I soon saw that it was Battisen’s 
lorry driving slowly along the track. I could see 
Battisen himself, sitting bolt upright behind the 
steering-wheel, with his bony shoulders and elbows 
well squared as he addressed himself to the task of 
keeping the lorry safely straddling the track. The 
going was distinctly uneven for the lorry, and I won¬ 
dered why he stuck to the track instead of coming 
down on to the flat sun-baked surface of the desert. 
Then, as vision became clearer and the lorry approached 
near enough to be seen without distortion, I noticed 
that there was something trailing behind him. A 
dismal groaning and clanking became audible and it 
dawned upon me that he was pulling a train behind 
him—a train of trucks. Trucks! That is what they 
were called in the invoices but actually they were a 
collection of curios from a madman’s museum of 
antiquities. 

The train consisted of ten trucks—four flat cars and 
six tip-wagons. The flat cars bore some resemblance 
to a railway vehicle, but the tip-wagons were the 
things which we had christened tea-trays. It was not 
a bad description, but they were deeper than tea- 
trays. The things had wheels, revolving unsteadily 
with their chipped flanges clattering noisily against the 
protesting rails. Six scared Arabs clung precariously 
to the cars as the whole contraption rattled along at 
ten -miles an hour. Battisen wore an expression of 
complacent triumph and incautiously waved his hand 
to me—but resumed his grasp of the steering-wheel 
with a hasty grab. 
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_ Opposite where I stood, fascinated by the approach 
of the museum piece, Battisen seized the brake with 
a hand like a York ham and planted an enormous 
hoof on the foot-brake. The lorry stopped dead in its 
tracks. There was a cry of alarm from the six men, 
who leaped for safety as the scrap-iron huddled behind 
the lorry and derailed itself with a metallic clangour. 
The tea-trays spilled untidily on to the desert and 
rolled over ignominiously while Battisen regarded 
them with mild surprise. 

“It’s all right,” he remarked blandly. “They 
often do that. It doesn’t really matter. The men 
will soon ...” 

He stopped suddenly in his speech, staring at the 
scared men who stood in a dejected group awaiting 
orders. Battisen counted them with a large red fore¬ 
finger. “I thought there were six,” he exclaimed 
wonderingly. He counted them again with heavy 
deliberation. “Only five. Oh well, it doesn’t matter. 
The other man isn’t really necessary.” 

A hollow booming noise obtruded itself on his 
attention while he brooded over the mystery. There 
was a frantic blocking of metal against metal going 
on somewhere. Battisen fumbled with the switch since 
the engine of the lorry seemed to be the only possible 
source of the noise. But when he stopped the engine the 
noise continued with redoubled vigour and the boom¬ 
ing noise asserted itself more loudly. The Arabs 
suddenly woke to activity and rushed to one of the 
overturned tea-trays. In a trice they righted it and 
discovered the missing man, unhurt but rather scared. 
Rather more scared than usual, I should say, since all 
six men seemed to be permanently in that condition. 

“Good!” exclaimed Battisen. “Now we can make 
a start.” 

The Arabs responded to an order and soon had the 
trucks replaced on the rails. One of them was a 
blacksmith who, armed with a hammer and a cold 
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sel, performed a few necessary repairs. His method 
was simple and Battisen regarded him with warm 
approval. He wrenched off bent and broken parts 
and threw them on to the face of the desert. Here and 
there however, something more serious had to be 
tackled and he carried a coil of telegraph wire for 
these operations. His ministrations only took a few 
minutes during which Battisen turned the lorry and 
backed it against the other end of the train. I noted 
with misgiving that all the proper coupling chains 
between the cars had long ago disappeared, and had 
been replaced by an improvisation made of—yes, you 
have guessed it—telegraph wire. 

“Ready?” inquired Battisen with complacent satis¬ 
faction. I climbed on to the lorry beside him. The 
scared men clambered on to the trucks. There was 
a chorused invocation to Allah for protection as the 
train started with a violent jerk, and then they resigned 
themselves with oriental fatalism to whatever should 
happen. 

I would rather not dwell upon that day of waking 
nightmare. We passed the locomotives, abandoned 
and pushed aside on the desert as being not really 
necessary. We clanked along and eventually arrived 
at railhead. Here further improvisations reduced me 
to a hysterical condition of mingled apprehension 
and hilarity. The lorry we were using was the only 
one that Battisen had under his command and the 
motive power for his other trains was camels. He 
had yoked them in pairs so that they stalked along 
on either side of the track pulling a train of four 
trucks loaded with permanent way. Permanent! 
Words failed me once more. 

I sat down by the side of the line breathing heavily 
through my nose, while Battisen expounded to me 
with an air of triumph overlying his expression of 
Scandinavian melancholy. 

“You see, each camel can only carry two hundred- 
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t on its back. But by yoking them in pairs, eacl 
Ir can puli seven hundredweight. That is an increase 
in efficiency of fifty per cent . ... no, no, let me see, 
not fifty; more than that-—er—one moment,” he 
wrestled with the calculation and lapsed into a pro¬ 
found silence. One of his trains came clanking past 
with two contemptuous camels at its head and 
Battisen followed it with a rapt look of ecstasy. Its 
speed was quite two miles an hour and I had to choke 
down the fit of wild laughter which threatened to 
seize me. Battisen had evidently forgotten all about 
his mental arithmetic dealing with petty hundred¬ 
weights at the speed of a camel’s walk. Damme, I had 
to struggle daily with the unequal fight between 
inadequate means and monumental figures of thou¬ 
sands of ton-miles . . . the whole thing was absurd! 

I returned to Baghdad fuming. “I’m Chief 
Engineer,” I barked at Halliday who vainly tried to 
soothe my outraged feelings. “I’m responsible for the 
thing. Are there really lunatics who think that 
Battisen’s circus will be able to carry enough com to 
feed the Army? Can’t someone go down to Hillah 
and see the bally thing for himself?” I grumbled and 
growled like a volcano for some time while HaMiday 
made sympathetic noises. 

“By the way,” he observed, “No. 125 has arrived.” 

“Eh? No. 125? Oh, the pivot. Well, that’s good.” 

“Would you care to come and have a look at it? 
They are unloading the barge now.” 

“Well, we can get on with the swing-bridge now. 
Though what use the bridge will be when it is finished, 
beats me. If you could only see for yourself. . . 

But by this time Halliday had edged me out of the 
office and soon we were stepping on to the wharf 
alongside which the grey shape of barge No. 125 lay 
moored. A miscellaneous collection of useful material 
was being off-loaded and the sight of it did me good, 
for we were always short of everything. The pivot 
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od up boldly on the forepeak, waiting for the heavy 
crane to unload it. 

It was a massive steel casting, just hs Halliday had 
described it. A heavy base, with four large holes for 
the foundation bolts, supported a round steel column 
standing stiffly upright. It had been painted grey 
originally, but someone had plastered a lot of red-lead 
over it and messed it up with oil. The base had been 
decorated with several imprints of a red hand, smeared 
with paint and planted firmly on the grey steel. 

Halliday contemplated it oddly. “ It reminds me of 
those thingumajigs you see in little shrines outside 
Hindu villages, only it’s much bigger. Looks to me 
as if someone had been doing poojah to it.” 

“Well, that won’t hurt it. It’s exactly what we 
want. Thank goodness, it has come in plenty of time.” 

We returned to the office and addressed ourselves 
to the day’s work. The rumours of further construc¬ 
tion to the north were growing insistent and it looked 
as if we were in for a period of frenzied railway¬ 
building again. Other rumours were growing in force; 
the news from Palestine and France was too good to 
be true. Could it really be that the end was coming? 

Next morning I went down to the Wharf in the 
course of my usual morning rounds before going to 
the office. Barge No. 125 had gone, leaving the Wharf 
piled with merchandise which would soon be sorted 
out. I could not see the pivot anywhere and inquiries 
from the babu drew blank. The sergeant in charge 
of the Wharf was away somewhere, and I thought no 
more of the affair until Halliday, accompanied by an 
apologetic and repentant sergeant, burst into my office. 

“Thought it was part of the barge, ’strewth I did,” 
the sergeant exclaimed in agitation. “I thought it 
was one of them things for fastening ropes round. 
Never entered my head it was the pivot of the bill 
of lading.” He was profuse in his apologies and so 
was Halliday, but the long and short of it was that 
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No. 125 had started downstream bound foi 1 
sra with the pivot still on board. 

“Never mind,” I said. “It’s a nuisance, but we can 
intercept it and have it returned.” 

But there was a hoodoo on that barge. Telegrams 
pursued it but still it sailed gaily downstream. Reports 
of its progress came in regularly enough, but my 
telegrams trying to turn it northw r ards again seemed 
doomed to miss it every time. Then it disappeared 
altogether and frantic inquiries from the Inland Water 
Transport elicited the information that it was stuck 
on a sandbank in company with a number of other 
rivercraft. The river was running low. 

Confused reports came in about it. These were so 
odd that I went to see a friend in the Inland Water 
Transport. He told me a curious tale about the barge. 
It almost seemed as though there actually were a 
hoodoo on it. Some of the stranded craft had managed 
to get off and bring news of No. 125 which lost 
nothing in the telling. There were a lot of Hindus 
among the crews of the stranded vessels and there 
were tales of these men splashing through the shallows 
to reach Barge No. 125 with the pivot still standing 
boldly up on its forepeak. The Hindus sat round it 
for hours, chanting invocations and keeping up an 
endless drumming with tom-toms. Red-lead and oil 
were freely purloined from the engine-rooms of the 
stranded steamers and used for anointing the pivot. 
Parties of Hindus waded ashore and gathered flowers 
from the marshes which they wove into garlands to 
hang round the steel neck of the object of their worship. 
My friend was overcome with a scandalized hilarity 
about the whole matter and I was quite unable to 
convince him of the urgency of the need for the pivot. 
Apparently, however, orders to turn the barge north¬ 
wards reached it all right, but, to my despair, as soon 
as the river rose sufficiendy to get No. 125 off, it 
went south. 
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_ raved with impotent fury in the Inland War 
'ransport office, but they told me it was wanted for 
an inquiry at Amara into a riot that had centred 
round it. ' It seemed that some Mohammedans had 
been affronted by the crowds of Hindus that swarmed 
round the pivot and had carried their disapproval of 
such idolatry to the point of making an onslaught 
on the worshippers one night, '.[’here had been a 
regular battle with many wounded on both sides, but 
fortunately no killed. The crews of the craft concerned 
were being shepherded down to Amara for an inquiry, 
and No. 125 was of course an important witness. 1 
fussed and fumed, but I had to wait till No. 125 was 
released and started once more for Baghdad. 

Its progress upstream was remarkable. The news 
of the strange happenings on board had spread and 
everywhere crowds of Hindus gathered to watch it 
pass. If it was tied up for the night anywhere, formal 
processions with bands and conch shells loudly blow¬ 
ing marched alongside, while the pivot was anointed 
with clarified butter and red paint amid shrill cries 
from the excited crowd. The pivot was almost hidden 
underneath heaped garlands of flowers long before it 
reached Baghdad, but still the pious devotees piled 
more upon it. 

The serang and crew of the tug, alongside which 
No. 125 was lashed, were all Hindus and they reaped 
a handsome profit from the contributions of the wor¬ 
shippers. They viewed the whole proceeding with 
strong approval and were convinced that the god 
of Good Fortune was indeed travelling with them. 
Rough pictures of Ganesh decorated the side of the 
barge, his elephant head and enormous paunch 
portraying the quintessence of jovial hilarity. But the 
favourite decoration was the plastering of a red paint- 
smeared hand against the grey steel side of the blunt- 
nosed barge. Those who were unable to clamber on 
board, after paying the proper fee to one of the crew, 
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to be content with being allowed to bang their 
red-painted hands against the side of the hull. So 
that the barge soon took on a most peculiar look with 
the handprints of thousands of pious worshippers 
covering it from stem to stern. This enabled the barge 
to be identified at once, and its approach to a landing 
stage was immediately hailed with loud cries from the 
multitudes who somehow got wind of its impending 
arrival. 


Of course there were attempts at counter-demonstra¬ 
tion by outraged Mohammedans, but the crew were 
stout seafaring men who stood no nonsense. There 
was a good deal of hooting and slinging of abuse at 
times, but the barge was never actually invaded. Soon 
it acquired a sort of canopy covered with tinsel over 
the pivot and the barge began to look like a floating 
Hindu temple. 

On the day that No. 125 was expected at Baghdad 
there was an air of subdued excitement among the 
Hindu railwaymen. I did not quite know what to do 
in view of the extraordinary tales of the progress of 
the barge upstream. I was ruling over a polyglot 
population of many tongues and creeds, and I was 
careful never to offend the religious susceptibilities of 
anyone. But this affair of the pivot was becoming a 
scandal at which authority was beginning to look 
askance. No one wanted to have a crop of Hindu- 
Moslem riots breaking out as soon as the thing was 
landed. A triumphant progress upstream in the safety 
of the barge was one thing, but the conversion of a 
harmless pivot into the centre of religious warfare was 
another. I shook my head in perplexity as a blare 
of music with the jingling of bells and the blowing of 
conches announced that a procession was marching- 
down to the wharf to welcome the arrival of No. 125. 

I decided to let matters take their course. After ail, 
a tumultuous welcome was quite harmless and as soon 
as the pivot was loaded on to a truck, it could be 
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lespatched at once to Hillah where it would be scraped 
clean of all offence and quickly erected in its final 
position. The excitement would soon die down and 
be forgotten. So I hoped. 

I could hardly get to the wharf for the swarming 
crowds of Hindus that had gathered there. It was not 
a very big wharf and I feared that someone would be 
pushed off the edge into the river. But they were 
maintaining good order and they made way cour¬ 
teously enough for me. They were grinning happily 
and they raised a cheery shout of “Jai! Jai!” when I 
was recognized. One of my own men spoke to me. 

“ Sir, the people are much pleased that Good Fortune 
is coming to them by your favour.” 

“Nonsense, babu. You are not an ignorant man 
like these coolies. You know that it is only a steel 
pivot for the Hillah bridge.” 

“Sir, that is no doubt true. But it has also become 
a holy emblem owing to the worship of so many men. 
It is great good fortune that it will be landed here. 
All men are praying for you, for ordering it to be 
landed at the railway wharf.” 

He salaamed to me and waved his hand to the 
crowd who responded with shrill cries of “Jai! Jai! 
Chief Sahib Bahadur.” The utmost good humour 
reigned and I was glad to see no sign of a counter¬ 
demonstration. A holiday temper filled the whole 
assembly with a bland mood of enjoyment which 
would soon change to religious fervour when No. 125 
came alongside. I had seen enough and I decided to 
let well alone. 

I tried to depart but I found that it was impossible. 
A surge of excitement drove the crowd to the very 
edge of the wharf. Cries arose that it was coming, and 
sure enough a tug with a solitary barge lashed alongside 
could be seen coming upstream. The press com¬ 
pletely blocked me in and I could hardly move. 
Those nearest to me strove to make a way with their 
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al courtesy; they were profusely apologetic, but 
they were as helpless as I was and we had to stay 
where we were. In a short time it could be seen that it 
was indeed No. 125 that was approaching. The 
canopy over the forepeak, like the roof of a Hindu 
temple, stood out boldly in the bows and the astonish¬ 
ing ornamentation of the whole vessel with thousands 
of red hands made a curious splash of colour. A 
tumult of welcome broke out from those lining both 
banks of the Tigris, sounding thin and attenuated from 
the far bank, but shrill and insistent from our side. 

There was a sudden blare of conch shells and a con¬ 
tinuous jingle of tinkling bells while tom-toms added 
a maddening rhythm to the multitudinous sounds. 
The tug slowed down and edged in towards the bank. 
It was rapidly manoeuvred and it did not take long to 
lay the barge alongside. A dozen willing hands 
grabbed the ropes and made fast, and the crowd 
would have swarmed on board, but for the crew of 
the tug standing grimly armed with shining steel 
spanners. 

“Four annas,” shouted the serang. “Each man 
four annas.” 

Money was quickly forthcoming and a ring of wor¬ 
shippers surrounded the pivot which was almost 
completely hidden by the garlands of flowers of 
downstream devotees. More and more were piled on 
until it was entirely submerged beneath the multi¬ 
coloured blossoms, save for its red tip protruding from 
the top. A Brahmin head-clerk pushed his way 
importantly to the front and waved the serang to one 
side. He appointed himself high priest and some sort 
of order appeared in the ritual of adoration. The 
crowd on the wharf surged this way and that, and at 
last I was able to take advantage of a sudden rush to 
extricate myself from a situation that was growing 
embarrassing. 

I went along the wharf to where the travelling crane 
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standing with steam up. I told the 
move his crane alongside the pivot and load it on to 
the waiting truck. 

“Very good talk, Sahib. But I much fear. . . 

“Never mind. Go ahead.” 

The crane began to move crab-like on its course 
towards the densest part of the throng. The driver 
uttered shouts of warning and tooted his steam whistle 
in a vain effort to clear the way. 

“Sahib, I am a poor man. What can I do?” 

He had to shut off steam as it was hopeless to con¬ 
tinue for fear of crushing someone beneath the wheels. 
The crowd closed in again and once more the stream 
of four-anna coins began to flow into the greedy 
hands of the crew of the tug. The Brahmin and his 
acolytes maintained order and they saw to it that the 
crowd was marshalled into a queue which quickly 
filed past the pivot. Soon I noticed that the four annas 
were being handed to the priests to the manifest dis¬ 
satisfaction of the serang. A wordy dispute broke out 
between them, but the serang wilted when the Brah¬ 
min spoke angrily to him. The hubbub was not now 
so confused and noisy, nor did the multitude press so 
insistently. I had a good view of the proceedings from 
my place on the crane, and the ceremonial took on the 
air of a ritual service which was most attractive to 
watch. But time pressed, and I seized an opportunity 
during a pause in the interminable chanting and 
jingling of bells to attract the attention of the Brahmin. 
He responded with grave courtesy and held up his 
hand for silence. 

“What does Your Honour wish?” 

“ I want to unload the pivot. It is urgently required 
at.Hillah.” 

“That is known, Sahib. But, by your favour, there 
arc still many worshippers to come.” 

“So I see. But if the pivot is unloaded, it will be 
more convenient for the worshippers.” 
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/he Brahmin consulted with his fellows. The 
serang made a voluble protest, seeing his last chance 
of grabbing off more cash disappearing for ever. This 
seemed to decide the Brahmin who turned politely to 
“It is by your great favour that Good Luck has 


me 


come to this place. We cannot refuse your request.” 

He spoke a few words to the crowd, saying that the 
propitious moment was now at hand when the pivot 
would be placed on shore. There was a tremendous 
shout and slings were attached as if by magic to the 
heavy steel base. The crane chugged alongside 
through a lane of dusky grinning Hindus, now all agog 
to see Good Fortune visibly materialized among them. 
The crane-hook came dangling down from the sky 
and was engaged with the slings. The Brahmin made 
a brief invocation and gave a signal to the crane- 
driver. The pistons of the steam crane danced wildly, 
taking up the slack, and then steadied to a more 
sober pace. There was a heave and a mighty crackle 
as the rickety canopy collapsed and the pivot rose 
high in the air for all men to see, while trails of 
broken garlands and a snowstorm ol petals drifted 
down wind. Shrill cries deafened me as the pivot 
swung round on the long jib sweeping through its 
appointed arc to the truck. Then it slid softly clown 
under its own weight, while men deftly adjusted it 
on the exact centre of the platform of the flat open 
truck. 

I had jumped on to the truck before the crowd 
closed round it, as I wanted to make sure that the pivot 
was properly stowed but I soon wished that I had 
not. It was impossible to get away^ and, for the 
second time, I found myself hemmed in and unable 
to depart. Somehow the Brahmin and his acolytes 
had reached the truck too, and they kept the multi¬ 
tude from climbing on to it. My store clerk also 
appeared on the truck, but as he was a Brahmin that 
was quite in order. He now took charge of the 
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^' v proceedings and under his directions the truck was 
shunted along the rails, propelled by a hundred willing 
hands. The mob surged round and moved along with 
the truck, raising loud chants. Once more conches 
blared and bands played, while I suddenly realized 
that garlands of flowers had been hung round my 
neck. We must have been a noble sight, with the 
pivot, gaily painted and flower bedecked, towering 
high above the crowd and moving in stately proces¬ 
sion surrounded by dignified Brahmin priests. So 
Halliday told me afterwards, for the siding passed 
close by the officers’ mess, and all my friends turned 
out, hearing the noise, to add their cheers to the 
tumult. The Hindus responded with a will and the 
enthusiasm was tremendous. I stood in the middle 
of it all, feeling rather an ass, for somehow the 
enthusiasm of the moment was directed at me. 

“ Chief Sahib kijai! Jai! Jail Chief Sahib Bahadur! ” 
The mess roared with delight at the sight of me, 
apparently presiding over the whole affair, and our 
progress became absolutely uproarious. Men came 
running from all sides and added to the excitement 
which became intense when the truck reached a short 
stretch of down-grade and gathered speed. The 
demonstrators had to break into a jog trot and then 
into a run. The Brahmins showed signs of alarm as 
our speed increased, but I knew that no harm could 
come to us since the siding levelled out further on. 
We soon outdistanced even the most ardent of our 
devotees and the truck clicked bravely over the rail- 
joints at a good speed. Soon we reached our destina¬ 
tion and the store clerk leant over the side of the 
truck and pressed with his foot on the brake. 

We came easily to a stop and I was glad to escape. 
I avoided the mess for the rest of the day since I 
foresaw only too well the deluge of ribald jesting that 
would descend upon me as soon as I appeared there. 
I went to the office and did a good day’s work, feeling 
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^relieved that the pivot had at last arrived so that the 
Hillah bridge could now be completed. Perhaps some 
contagion of the good humour of the Hindus had 
infected me, for I felt that everything was going 
well and a mood of contentment invaded my restless 
mind. I felt rather ashamed that I had neglected 
Battisen for so long and had abandoned him and his 
circus with a somewhat contemptuous indifference. 
Good old Battisen, I mused. An odd fish but one of the 
best! I would go to Hillah on the morrow to give 
directions about the pivot and I would pay old 
Battisen a visit. I would inspect his museum of 
antiquities and give him a pat on the back. I exploded 
in joyous laughter at the thought of Battisen and his 
genius for doing without things. Soon I should be 
able to report that the railway from Hillah to Kifel 
was ready to bring grain from the bulging granaries 
of that town. I laughed again at the idea. 

“What’s the joke?” asked Halliday. “Anything to 
do with the pivot?” 

“No. I was laughing at the idea of Battisen’s 
circus being able to bring grain from Kifel.” 

“Grain and straw,” corrected Halliday. 

*‘ S traw! Whatever for ? ” 

“Three things. Showing which way the wind is 
blowing. Breaking camels’ backs. And making bricks 
without.” 

I chuckled happily. “The last sounds a suitable 
job for Battisen. We’ll put him on to it as soon as the 
Hillah—Kifel line is open.” 

Next day I went to Hillah on the train which also 
took the pivot. It was now shorn of its glory and all 
the garlands of flowers were torn off by the wind of 
our progress or were so withered by the blast of the 
sun that they hung round the steel neck of the thing 
with a melancholy air. No longer was it greeted with 
shrill cries of adoration, but with a sullen indifference 
and occasionally a shower of abuse and mud-slinging 
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irrom a group of Arabs who had heard vague rumours 
of the scandalous idolatry of the Hindus. It was 
rather sad and a cloud came over the bland mood of 
contentment which had suffused my being since the 
pivot had been landed. 

However, I was glad to think that in a few days 
the bridge over the Euphrates would be finished. All 
the fixed girders were already in position and there 
only remained the swing-span to be erected on the 
pivot. The necessaiy derricks and tackle were ready 
and an expert gang of riggers would make short work 
of the job. They were a gang of Mohammedan sailor- 
men recruited from Bombay . . . Mohammedan! A 
spasm of doubt assailed me—I wondered if the men 
had heard anything about the pivot. Hillah was 
rather a remote place but news had an uncanny way 
of travelling with a darting swiftness. 

Battisen was waiting to meet me at Hillah and his 
awkward bony frame stumbled over the ballast and 
sleepers to my carriage. He was looking gaunter than 
ever, and his enormous knees and wrists and his wide 
forehead gave him the grotesque appearance of a 
living skeleton. He greeted me with a melancholy 
smile and then his pale blue eye fixed itself on me with 
its usual abstracted gaze. 

“I’m glad you have come.” He shook my hand 
with his ham-like fist. “The railway is finished.” 

“I know. I have followed your reports with great 
interest. A fine piece of work, if you will allow me 
to say so.” 

He sat bolt upright in my carriage, hairy hands on 
bony knees, with his disconcerting stare making me 
shift my gaze unhappily from side to side. At my 
words he showed great pleasure with the simplicity 
of a child and he glowed with complacent triumph. 

“I have brought the pivot for the bridge with me,” 
I went on. “It will only take a day or two to fit 
things up and then we can open the line for traffic.” 
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ly beamed with simple joy. 
bridge also is finished!” he announced. 

'‘What do you mean? It can’t be finished. We 
have been waiting for the pivot for weeks.” 

Battisen actually laughed with a curious crowing 
noise. His air of triumph was overpowering. His 
cavernous mouth opened wide, making him more like 
a skeleton than ever, and he cackled with glee. 

“All the same it is finished.” 

I let it go at that for Battisen made a great mystery 
of the matter and refused to explain his meaning. He 
gurgled like a happy child and wagged his head in 
lively appreciation of his little secret. Soon we started 
for the bridge and he marched alongside me, flinging 
his ungainly arms and legs about the place, waiting 
for the sublime moment when the bridge would come 
into view. It was not very far away, but it was hidden 
by a belt of date palms. We had to walk the length 
of the train on our way and we found that there was a 
tremendous hubbub going on at the pivot. The 
rigging gang were working under the orders of a 
corporal who looked rather bewildered at the furious 
energy displayed by the gang. The truck was the last 
one on the train and it had been detached in order 
to be hand-shunted down the siding leading to the 
bridge. The men were working like beavers, all 
jabbering at once and not singing a rhythmic 
chant as was their custom when shifting a heavy 
load. 

However, I had no thought of anything unusual 
and I trotted along trying to keep up with Battisen 
clumping half-a-pace ahead and peering eagerly 
forward. On the way we were met by the bridge 
engineer hastening towards the station. He hailed me 
genially and we shook hands warmly. 

“I’ve only just heard you were coming, otherwise 
I’d have been at the station to meet you. There’s a 
whole'batch of telegrams just arrived, yours among 
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V 5 ?:: rthem. There must have been a block somewhere. 
Have you heard the news?” 

“What? Anything special?” 

“Rather! Turkey is caving in. There’s an armistice 
expected any time now.” 

“We’ve heard that sort of thing before.” 

“It’s true this time. It’s official.” 

“Too good to be true.” 

Battisen showed signs of impatience at this discussion 
of trivialities and we resumed our advance on the 
bridge. 

“I’m glad the pivot has come at last,” said the 
engineer. “But, if this news is true, we needn’t worry 
about anything but packing up to go home.” 

“Battisen says the bridge is already finished.” 

The bridge engineer threw his head back and 
laughed joyously. “So it is! Good old Battisen! He’ll 
show it to you himself in a minute.” 

“Yes, yes,” beamed Battisen, forcing his angular 
figure into stilted strides that threatened to dislocate 
his joints. “There it is! You can see the bridge from 


here.’ 


The familiar girders spanning the arm of the 
Euphrates came into view. The gap in the middle, 
where the swing-span would be erected, gaped tooth¬ 
less as ever. The sky-pointing derricks ready to lift 
the pivot into position stood motionless with a spider’s 
web of guy-ropes radiating from them. Everything 
appeared quite normal, but there did seem to be an 
untidy collection of gadgets humped around the far 
side of the gap. 

Battisen broke into a shambling trot, leaving us to 
hasten after him. He reached the bridge and waved 
his long arms like a windmill, while he shouted orders 
to a crowd of Arabs who were waiting there. 

“The circus is about to begin,” panted the engineer. 
“How Battisen gets them to do what he wants, beats 
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arrived at the bridge to be greeted by a breath¬ 
less Battisen with the news that everything was ready 
and he was about to close the span. In his enthusiasm 
he quite overlooked a mahailah which was being 
slowly poled through the gap, and the crew shouted 
with alarm as a loud clanking and rattling smote 
upon their ears while a strange conglomeration of 
ironmongery wobbled out from the far side of the gap. 
The mahailah was hurriedly navigated into safety and 
I watched fascinated while Battisen bawled orders 
and counter orders to Arabs working winches and 
hauling on guyropes. Under their ministrations the 
ironmongery crept unsteadily across the gap and I 
was able to observe it more closely; it was a sort of 
lattice girder built up from rails and oddments of the 
tinpot track and lashed together with telegraph wire. 
The tackle was manipulated cunningly so as to urge 
the thing across the gap with an inebriated incon¬ 
sequence that threatened every minute to plunge the 
whole affair into the river. But by some miracle it 
arrived and was made fast across the gap. 

“But,” I gasped, “does he . . . ?” 

“Wait, wait,” chuckled the engineer. “The best 
part is still to come.” 

A length of tinpot track was now being laid along 
the top of Battisen’s ironmongery. Six tea-trays were 
carried from the bank and set in a group on the track 
and lashed together with telegraph wire. Meanwhile 
the swing-span was being hoisted by the derricks and 
lowered so that one end rested on the tea-trays. I had 
been stunned into a stupefied silence by these pro¬ 
ceedings, but I roused myself now. 

“Damme,” I cried in concern, “this is serious. 
He’ll drop the girders into the river.” 

“That’s what I tell him,” sobbed the bridge 
engineer, wiping his eyes. “ But it’s no good trying to 
stop him.” He lay on the ground in a paroxysm of 
laughter. 
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,.^Now the swing-span, began to wobble its 
the gap and I started forward to interfere with this 
craziness. But the engineer implored me to let it rip, 
assuring me that the cream of the performance was 
at hand. The span reached out halfway across and 
then to my relief it stopped. Two scared Arabs 
crawled out to the far end and waited while Battisen 
himself went to the hook dangling from a tall derrick 
on our side of the gap. He set it swinging with a long 
pendulous motion towards the two Arabs. The heavy 
hook took some handling but Battisen’s great fists gave 
it a hearty push every time it swung, so that it des¬ 
cribed a longer and longer arc. At last it swung within 
reach of the two Arabs who made frantic clutches at 
it, encouraged by enthusiastic shouts from Battisen. 
Finally one of them grabbed it but the weight was too 
much for him, and before his mate could help him, 
he was swept off his feet, yelling blue murder, so that 
he swung to and fro like a frantic spider. But Battisen 
was equal to the emergency and he gave a tremendous 
shove to the man as he passed by, so that his mate was 
able to grab his clothing by the seat of his baggy 
breeches. The hook was then secured and made 
fast. 

By this time I was in the same helpless condition as 
the bridge engineer, and I missed the final denoue¬ 
ment when the heavy span was securely deposited in 
its proper place, while a triumphant Battisen mopped 
his brow and lost himself in happy contemplation of 
his collection of gadgets. I was able to calm myself 
sufficiently at last to read a telegram sent post-haste 
by the signaller at the station. 

* I read it incredulously. Turkey had sued for an 
Armistice. The war in Mesopotamia was over. 
Nothing was any longer of any importance. I could 
not grasp it now that it had come. My brain refused 
to take in the tremendous implications of what had 
happened, and I broke out again into uncontrollable 
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liter at Battisen’s circus. I handed the telegram" 
o the engineer and he whistled. 

“Poor old Battisen,” he muttered. “Who’s going 
to tell him? He’s such a simple bloke. It’s impossible 
to get annoyed with him; it would be like hitting a 
child. His one aim in life seems to be to do without 
things—a sort of negative acquisitiveness. And yet 
you can’t help liking him. ‘It doesn’t matter; it isn’t 
really necessary’ that is his creed and his one love is 
this crazy circus we all laugh at. Well, who’s going to 
tell him that his circus isn’t really necessary? Not 
me.” 

The engineer rose to his feet and said he was going 
along to see the unloading of the pivot. The truck 
on which it was being hand-shunted to the bridge 
site came into view on the siding. The men were still 
jabbering with a menacing note in their voices which 
ought to have warned me of what was about to happen. 
But I was too occupied with wondering how I was 
going to break the news to Battisen that his railway 
would never carry a single bag of grain. I walked 
towards where he was still gazing out over the river 
in abstract contemplation of the intangible. I spoke to 
him and he started violently. 

“Splendid effort, old boy,” I said mendaciously. 
“Wonderful feat of improvisation! How did you 
manage it?” 

Battisen glowed with simple pleasure and I slipped 
the telegram announcing the Armistice into his hand. 
He glanced at it and returned it to me. “ It was quite 
easy,” he said. “You see, I had a lot of material 
left over from the Kifel line which wasn’t wanted. I 
was wondering one day what to do with it and the 
idea came to me in a flash.” 

‘ ‘ Material ? What sort of material ? ’ ’ 

“Oh, rails, wheels and axles, the chimney of one of 
the locomotives—all that sort of thing, you know.” 

“ You mean everything that wasn’t really necessary ? ” 


.5^‘Yes,” he beamed. “How did you guess?” 

There was a sudden shout from the rigging gang 
followed by a sullen plunge. I turned in alarm just 
in time to see the pivot disappear for ever beneath the 
muddy waters of the Euphrates amid a shower of 
scurrilous abuse. They had brought the truck to a 
point on the edge of the steep bank and had tipped the 
massive steel casting into the water before anyone 
could stop them. The pivot, about which cables had 
grown red-hot, which had travelled by special ti’ain 
to Bombay and had been urged on its way by frenzied 
telegrams, which had been worshipped as a god—the 
pivot had arrived at last at its destination, only to be 
tipped into the sticky mud of the Euphrates by an 
outraged gang of pious Mohammedans. The angry 
bridge engineer disappeared amid an excited swarm 
of religious fanatics, and the noise of their disputation 
sent the whistling kites wheeling through the over¬ 
heated air. But I fingered the crumpled telegram in 
my pocket and gave way to uncontrollable mirth 
once more. 

Battisen stared at me and then stared at the in¬ 
furiated disputants with mild blue eyes. It was he 
who pronounced the requiem over the watery grave 
of the pivot. 

“After all,” he chuckled, with a happy glance at the 
ironmongery spanning the river, “it doesn’t matter. 
It isn’t really necessary.” 
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UNCONTROLLED FORCES 

Tj'NGINEERS have brought under control many of 
-'-'the great forces of Nature in the service of man. 
So smoothly do the huge machines work that it is 
difficult to realize the immensity of the energy which 
is confined in its appointed channel. The humming 
turbine gives little sign of the terrific blast of the 
superheated steam within its polished casing. The 
ocean liner gliding swiftly down to the sea with the 
tide does not tell of its power to crush the steel hull 
of any vessel which stood in its path. The gleaming 
train flying at speed through the land bears no label 
giving the total of the foot-pounds of energy stored in 
its gaily painted length. The hand of the engineer 
is everywhere directing and controlling the great 
forces—keeping them curbed and bitted in his service 
and directed with shining reins of high-carbon steel. 
Everywhere there is order and submissive obedience 
among the labouring machines. 

But sometimes Nature stirs in rebellion. Greater 
forces than puny man can conceive flare into action. 
A whole mountain begins to move, a great river 
decides to change its course, a countryside is devas¬ 
tated by an earthquake following on a slip in the 
geological strata. At such times puny man must 
stand in mute terror, helpless to control the play of 
gigantic power which overwhelms his stoutest work 
with the brutality of indifference. It is the abiding 
fear which dogs the professional life of an engineer— 
the fear of uncontrolled force. 
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...Alt it is sometimes the hand of man himself whi 
unlooses the enchained force. For an instant the 
ordered system of control may fail through an error 
or an accident—and in a flash the controlled forces 
escape from bondage and become uncontrolled. The 
nightmare comes true and massive girders become 
twisted wrecks of wrenched steel as though the hand ot 
a titan had crumpled them in sport. Sturdy squat 
structures of trim masonry which seemed ready to 
defy the thrust of any assault are in a moment reduced 
to hideous piles of shapeless rubble. It is then that, 
man learns of the mighty accumulation of energy 
within his whirling machinery. 

It has twice been my misfortune to witness the 
terrible effect of stopping a train in mid-career in an 
uncontrolled manner—what is usually known as a 
railway accident. Normally the tremendous accumu¬ 
lation of energy in a train is dissipated in a harmless 
manner when it is desired to come to stop. The brakes 
are applied and there is a conversion of the energy 
into heat at dozens of points along the train, where the 
brake-blocks grip the wheels. The heat passes off 
gently with no more fuss than perhaps a shower of 
sparks and the metallic smell of overheated steel. 
Everything is done decently and in order. I he pro ¬ 
cess takes a few minutes in the case of a fast train and 
the passengers are merely conscious of a slight dis¬ 
comfort from the rapid deceleration if they happen to 
be standing up. But what if this orderly process is 
hastened even a little? What if it is accomplished 
in a few seconds instead of in a few minutes ? I hen 
the disordered forces leap forth and strike brutally 
at everything within their compass so that hideous 
destruction rends fiercely with blind fury. 

The sight of such things always has left me shaken 
and uneasy. Here was black failure. Easy excuses 
might be made for the terrible mistake made by a 
wretched scapegoat. But such things should not be. 
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pose there is such a thing as a ptrre accident! 
man can be blamed for the lightning stroke—or 
can he? Is it not the task of the engineer to press 
back further and further the forces of evil with which 
he is surroiinded? Will the day ever be reached when 
he can rest content that the last bar has been set 
and the last steel bolt shot into place so that the 
ancient enemy is tamed ? I do not know—the future 
is hidden. But the terror of uncontrolled force will 
drive him on to greater and greater efforts and to the 
achievement of stranger and stranger wonders. 

I should like to tell of two railway accidents with 
which I had intimate concern—two really serious 
ones, I mean. Petty accidents are the daily common¬ 
place of a railwayman's life. Hour by hour the tele¬ 
grams come in telling of a broken coupling here, a 
truck derailed on a siding there, an overheated axle- 
box somewhere else and sleepers on fire further afield. 
These are of no great moment and the routine 
organization of a great railway deals with them as 
part of its daily work without the travelling public 
being aware of what is going on unless a train is 
delayed a few minutes amid discontented grumbles 
from an impatient few. 

Part of my life was spent on one of the great sprawl¬ 
ing railways of India, spanning half a continent and 
moving a substantial portion of the population of the 
earth in chattering trainloads of dusky humanity. 
My task was to maintain the permanent way in 
running order, to keep watch over hundreds of 
bridges, and to build any new structures required 
for the service of the railway. I was one of many, 
each of whom had an appointed mileage of line in 
his charge. 

Railways operate under a special Act of their own 
and Rules for the public safety, which are continually 
being revised in the light of experience, are framed for 
the guidance of railway servants. A whole section of 
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e rules deals with accidents. Railway accide: 
e divided into classes according to their severity. 
Minor accidents, such as the brealang of the coupling 
on a goods train without further consequences, are 
reported only to those immediately concerned. But 
all the circumstances are collected into a report which 
is carefully considered at leisure long after the offend¬ 
ing coupling has been replaced. The report of the 
accident goes by telegram to a number of officials 
laid down in the regulations who deal with the matter 
with a highly efficient promptitude. It is all in the 
day’s work. Accidents of greater severity, involving 
injury to human beings, are reported to a wider 
circle of officials; for obviously a wider spread of 
activity is required. And so on, each accident sending 
a shock of varying seriousness through the nervous 
system of the railway. 

But there is one class of accident which sets every 
needle in every nerve centre wagging violently. 
Accident Glass A! A serious accident causing loss of 
life! Radiating from the wound in the corporate body 
of the line the messages flit forth with the speed of 
light so that presently telegraph needles are tinkling 
their musical speech and telephone bells are shrilling 
the call for help. Within a few seconds the whole 
organization springs into activity. The beat of run¬ 
ning footsteps clatters with orderly haste as the 
breakdown gangs man the trains which are always 
standing ready at every centre. Wider and wider 
spreads the direful news. Accident Class A! Every 
man knows what to do. Medical aid is summoned, 
the police are informed, traffic is diverted, special 
tftne-tables come into force. Accident Class A! Clear 
the line for the breakdown train! There is a click 
of the points being moved over and locked against 
all other traffic, the signal arm drops, a whistle 
shrills and away they go on their errand qf mercy— 
the long bogie cars packed with every possible form 
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, % _ vr _,pliance for clearing a wreck, the ambulance car 
with quiet competent men ready for their work, and 
the huge travelling crane with its massive jib lying 
snug on a dummy truck so that its long length can 
pass beneath bridges and tunnels and glide round 
curves as the queer-looking train rushes to the rescue. 

It is a grim subject, this of dealing with accidents. 
But humour lurks in odd corners so that a gleam of 
sunshine sometimes breaks through even the stormiest 
sky. It even crept unnoticed into the rules for report¬ 
ing accidents on our railway. It happened this way. 
A fairly common form of accident in India is the 
running over of cattle. The poor creatures stray on 
to the line in search of grass and are often encouraged 
to do so by the villagers who break down the fences 
so as to let their cows get through. The slow-moving 
mind of a cow is quite unable to grasp the rapid 
movement of a train. Its bovine eyes stare uncom¬ 
prehending at the smoke-spouting object that darts 
out from a neighbouring cutting. In a moment all 
is over, the cow-catcher has flung the dead body 
aside—and from the next station goes out the message 
to a restricted circle of officials. Accident Glass C: 
One cow run over and killed at Mile 784^. 

Presently a black speck appears in the sky at Mile 
784T Then another and still another. Vultures! In 
an incredibly short space of time the defunct cow 
is being devoured by a squealing swarm of horrid 
creatures with bald heads and huge rending beaks. 
Then a train swoops down on them from the cutting 
and at the next station another set of telegrams is 
despatched by the conscientious staff. Accident Glass 
C: Ten vultures run over and killed at Mile 784$. 

In the evening a crocodile scents wliat is up at 
Mile 784! and he crawls laboriously out of his muddy 
creek to clear up what has been left by the vultures. 
No. 4 Down Mail caught him at his grisly meal and 
once more exasperated officials were informed of 
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cciclent Class C, one crocodile run over and kilTe 
at Mile 784^. It was evident that the Rules for 
reporting the running over of cattle needed amend¬ 
ment. The amendment was simple. It was a stroke 
of genius. The rules were left unaltered but a footnote 
was appended which read, “Vultures and crocodiles 
are not cattle.’ 5 

All accident telegrams have to be delivered at once, 
day or night. It was sometimes annoying to be woken 
up at three in the morning by a messenger bearing a 
telegram announcing an. accident of trivial importance 
which did not need any attention from me. But it 
was a salutary rule—you never knew. At first it 
used to thrill me with expectancy when I heard the 
messenger tapping at the window with his low-voiced 
repetition of “Telegram, Sahib,” until I awoke and 
read the message sleepily. But constant repetition 
bred an easy familiarity and the thrill diminished to 
vanishing point especially as my wife always woke 
up too and wanted to know what was up. 

“Only another buffalo run over. Go to sleep.” 

“What does it say?” 

“ ‘One buffalo female run over and killed Mile 
692’.” I growled sleepily. 

“ Poor thing! ” A slight snore completed the drowsy 
comment as I climbed back into bed. No action was 
needed by me. And so it went on. Day and night 
the telegrams arrived at irregular intervals. 

Usually they dealt with unimportant matters. Here 
is a batch of them. “Accident Class B: Goods wagon 
No. 21345 derailed in Barwara station yard. Three 
sleepers broken.” That didn’t worry me. The 
wagon woidd be re-railed by the nearest running 
shed foreman and the broken sleepers would be re¬ 
placed by the Permanent Way Inspector without 
the need for special orders. Both of them would 
have received the telegram which came to me as well, 
and would act promptly. 
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ccident Class B: Signal Post blown down b 
rra at Mile 696/17.” This was more serious. I 
decided to go and make sure that the damaged signal 
was properly repaired or replaced. Mile 696/17 
gave me the exact location. The main line was 
marked with mile-posts and the telegraph poles in 
each mile were numbered consecutively from 1 to 24. 
So the damaged signal-post would be at the seven¬ 
teenth telegraph pole in mile 696. Meanwhile the 
accident telegram would have gone to the traffic 
authorities so that all drivers would receive intimation 
that the signal concerned was out of action, and to the 
Signal Engineer who would already be sending his 
men to effect repairs. Nothing to be alarmed about 
here, but signals are important things and it was just 
as well that I should make assurance doubly sure. 

“Accident Class B: Heavy storm has damaged 
culvert No. 213 at Mile 674/12.” This sort of tele¬ 
gram started me off post-haste to the damaged culvert. 
Not only must repairs be put in hand at once but the 
question of restricting speed of all trains over the 
culvert might be involved. This in turn would 
necessitate amended time-tables until the damage was 
repaired, the installation of warning signals to 
approaching trains to slow down, the issue of a caution 
to all drivers when entering the section concerned 
and other minor precautions. Traffic must not be 
delayed unless it was impossible to avoid doing so 
and the responsibility for the decision rested on me 
after inspecting the damage. 

All this sort of thing had of course to be sand¬ 
wiched in with the normal day to day routine work, 
and provided that no one was hurt, it was welcome 
relief from monotony to have to tackle an emergency 
which often exercised one’s ingenuity. But there was 
always the uncomfortable feeling that one day some¬ 
thing dreadful would happen and the fact that the 
months and years went by without serious accident 
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d not altogether stifle the fear that the tremen 
Drees we controlled would suddenly leap out in wrath. 

One winter’s night in Northern India my wife and 
I retired to bed after a peaceful evening by the fire. 
It is cold and frosty at night in winter in the Punjab, 
though people who have never been to India flatly 
refuse to believe this. To them, India is hot and there 
is an end of it. It is useless telling them that in 
Northern India in winter one must wear the same 
warm clothes that are worn in an English winter, 
and that we used to sit over a roaring fire as soon as 
the sun disappeared. I am aware that my readers 
will wave aside this statement as self-evidently absurd 
but none the less my wife and I did retire to bed that 
night alter an evening reading comfortably by the 
fireside. The pleasant warmth of the fire had made 
us drowsy and we were soon asleep. 

1 was awakened by an insistent tapping on the outer 
door of the bedroom. As in all Indian bungalows, the 
rooms had a door opening on to the veranda which 
encircled the building. The messenger was tap-tap¬ 
ping at this door and keeping up a muttered monologue 
of “Telegram, Sahib, telegram.” 

I awoke grumbling. By this time I was used to 
these night telegrams bringing the news of minor 
happenings and I climbed out of bed and into a 
dressing-gown without foreboding. My wife woke up 
too and asked sleepily what was up. 

“Nothing, dear. Only a telegram. Go to sleep.” 

The messenger had a lantern. I scribbled an 
acknowledgment of receipt of the wire on the form 
he held out and took the message. “Accident Glass 
A . . . !” My heart stood still fora second. “ . . . No. 
3 Up and No. 4 Down collided at Mile 682/15 at 
05.42 hours. Many killed and injured. Line 
obstructed. . . .” It was a long telegram and some¬ 
what incoherent towards the end. What wonder at 
that when it must have been sent by a shattered 
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Survivor who had run with the tidings of disaster to 
the nearest station, intent only on getting the news 
despatched according to rule. The first terrible 
sentences were enough—the rest didn’t matter. He 
had done his duty promptly and well. 

I suppose I stood still for a second while the terrible 
news sunk in. Then I sprang to activity. All round 
lights were going up in the bungalows of the other 
railwaymen. Accident Glass A! The sound of a 
horse’s hoofs at full gallop went down the road, and 
I caught a glimpse in the grey light of dawn of a 
dog-cart swaying wildly behind it. Everywhere the 
gleam of lanterns and the shouts of running men 
multiplied as the alarm spread. 

By this time I had dragged on my clothes. My 
wife had wakened the servants and scratched together 
some food. The syce came running with the pony 
trotting behind him already harnessed to our trap. 
A bundle of rugs and blankets was tossed into the 
trap and my wife insisted on rny swallowing a cup 
of tea which she had miraculously conjured from 
somewhere. Then I was away, urging the pony into 
a gallop towards the station where the relief train 
would, I knew, be ready to start. A pallid but steady 
station master met me, and at a word from him a 
coolie took my bundle of rugs and ran to the train. 

“Sir, they say the^e are twenty killed,” he muttered. 
“What can have happened for the two trains to 
meet head on?” 

What indeed? But that could wait. For the 
moment nothing mattered but the immediate emer¬ 
gency. A whistle shrilled, a green flag waved, and 
We were off at ever increasing speed. I looked round 
to see who had got there in time to go by the relief 
train and was glad to see that all the younger officers 
were there. Some of the elders would come on by 
a later tr ain—it was not their duty to rush tumul¬ 
tuously as we had done. It would be their part to 
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K and collect evidence for the inquiry in con¬ 
sultation with the Government Inspector who would 
assuredly be on his way from the distant headquarters. 

We did not talk very much as the train roared on its 
way. But there were some exclamations of incredulity. 

“What can have happened?” I asked echoing the 
station master’s bewildered demand. “3 Up and 4 
Down! Why, those are the two Mail Trains. The 
fastest trains on the line.” 

Heads were shaken in perplexity. “It’s single line 
there. They ought to have doubled the line years 
ago,” muttered one. 

“4 Down Mail! That’s taking the passengers for 
the Home P. & O. steamer from Bombay. Poor 
devils!” 

“We’ll send them on by special train, if possible,” 
said a Traffic Officer hopefully. 

“ Twenty-four killed! ” 

“The station master told me twenty,” I said. 

“It’s twenty-four now.” A crumpled telegram was 
held out for me to read. “ It came just as we were 
leaving.” 

“Who is sending out these reports?’ 

“The Assistant Permanent Way Inspector, 
lives at Mustafabad. He must have been on 
spot within a few minutes.” 

The Assistant Permanent Way Inspector—that was 
one of my men. I knew him well, an excellent chap, 
and he was doubtless doing wonders with his limited 
resources rescuing wounded and helping the frightened 
passengers while we rocked and roared to his aid. 
From all sides help was on its way as the sun rose 
over the chill mists of dawn. It was cold in the bare 
carriage in which we sat huddled, and I was glad of 
the heavy overcoat I wore. 

“We’ll be there in ten minutes,” said one, peering 
at the number-plates on the flying telegraph poles. 

“I’m stopping her at Mustafabad,” said the loco- 
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otive man. “I want to shunt the loco round to4i 
"rear and push the train with the crane in front up to 
the wreck.” 

There was a quiet chorus of agreement. It was of 
course the right thing to do. The wreck was some two 
miles from Mustafabad station, and the rest of us 
could get to the wreck on trolleys. My own trolley 
with its four attendants was on the train and I could 
take two passengers. Another man had also brought 
his trolley so there would be no difficulty in getting 
on while the relief train was being shunted. 

The grind of brakes and a slackening of the head¬ 
long rush announced our approach to Mustafabad, 
and presently we slid alongside the platform. Another 
train was already standing there full of a chattering 
crowd which swirled curiously round us. The Indian 
Station Master pushed them aside and gave the 
latest news. He had acted sensibly and the Traffic 
Superintendent gave, an approving nod as he listened. 
He had stopped the train in his station as soon as he 
heard that the line was blocked, and he had incon¬ 
tinently turned the protesting passengers out of the 
leading carriage which he then despatched with the 
engine to the scene of the disaster to pick up wounded. 
The first consignment of broken humanity was already 
on its way to the nearest hospital. 

“That was well done, babu.” 

“Thank you, sir. Sir! I am not to blame for this 
accident. It was the Assistant Station Master at 
Mozuffernagar. He gave a wrong ‘Line-Clear.’ My 
books are in order. Your Honour will please im¬ 
pound my books. They will clear me of all blame at 
the inquiry. ...” 

His voice faded as he and the Traffic Superintendent 
disappeared towards the Station Master’s office. The 
first steps towards clearing up the cause of the disaster 
were being taken. It was none of my business, and 
I turned away to find my trolley being rapidly 
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countryside where villagers were beginning their day’s 
toil indifferent to the black spot of misery which dis¬ 
figured the earth a few miles away. 

The trolley ran over the clicking rail joints at a 
good speed urged by the efforts of the four trolleymen. 
No sign could be seen as yet of the wreckage. The line 
was curved at first but soon it straightened out into 
one of those long interminable stretches so charac¬ 
teristic of an Indian railway. For miles the shining 
rails ran through the flat terrain already beginning 
to quiver with the faint mirage which hid the further¬ 
most limits of the view in a shimmering cloud. We 
peered intently forward, but could see nothing but the 
endless track. Click-click . . . click-click . . . click- 
click over the rail joints. Should we never get there? 

Then out of the quivering mirage there grew a 
monstrous shape, towering black and angular, whence 
a smear of black smoke drifted lazily in the dawn 
wind. I stared at it uncomprehending for I had 
visualized a scattered mass of wreckage tumbled down 
the sides of the low embankment. 

“What on earth . . . ?” exclaimed one of my pas¬ 
sengers. “Has the relief train from Ambata got there 
already? It’s impossible. But it looks as if the crane 
was there right enough.” 

He had jumped to the conclusion that the black 
object we saw was the jib of the crane belonging 
to the relief train which would soon arrive on the 
other side of the block on the line. 

“It’s the mirage,” I said, “that exaggerates the 
height of the thing. It can’t be a crane. Surely it 
isn’t a pile of wreckage?” 

The trolleymen had noticed the odd appearance 
and chattered excitedly. They urged the trolley to 
greater speed. Click-click . . . click-click . . . click- 
click, over the rail-joints and still we peered with 
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^puzzled eyes at the high piled tower round the base 
of which could now he seen a mass of debris. No 
longer could the distant mirage be blamed for dis¬ 
torting the fantastic shape of the pile for we were 
now rapidly nearing the scene of the disaster. I gave 
it up and it was not until we were quite near that a 
horrified gasp broke from us all at the realization of 
the meaning of what we saw. Put into plain English, 
the two trains, travelling at high speed, had met end 
on and the two engines had locked together and risen 
in the air like two fighting dogs, while the two trains 
had heaped themselves behind the engines in utter 
and indescribable ruin. What had puzzled us was the 
two engines, still locked together chimney to chimney 
and still standing up on their shattered tenders some 
sixty feet in the air. 

Now that we were close it was noticeable that the 
two engines were leaning dangerously to one side. It 
looked as if a slight push would send them over to 
crash down on the scurrying rescuers and add another 
disaster to the tale of misery. And then the trolley 
slackened to a stop within a few yards of the hideous 
heap of twisted steel. 

I noted with pleasure that there were a good many 
of my men already there. The Assistant Permanent 
Way Inspector who had been the first to get there, 
since the smash had happened close to where he lived, 
ran to meet me. 

“Salaam, Sahib. This is a terrible thing.” 

“Salaam, Chota Lai. Terrible. How many men 
have you here?” 

“Sir, three gangs—that is twenty-seven men. More 
Will be here any minute. The Permanent Way 
Inspector will bring many more. I hoped he would 
be with you.” 

“The relief train did not stop at his headquarters. 
But he will be on the next one. There will be many 
special trains with help.” 
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^We talked as we walked. I noted that everything 
was covered with an impalpable brown powder for 
which I coulcl not account. The smoke we had seen 
from afar was coming from the tender of one of the 
engines where the coal appeared to be smouldering. 
I breathed a sigh of relief that the woodwork of the 
shattered passenger coaches had not caught fire so 
far, and I was about to say that we had better extin¬ 
guish the fire in the tender for fear of this, when I was 
bewildered to see that there was no sign of timber 
among the wrecked carriages. There was a profusion 
of twisted joists and angle irons, bent wheels and 
broken axles, wrenched stanchions and battered plates, 
but no timber. Where had the wooden super¬ 
structure of the carriages gone? 

“How many coaches smashed, Ghota Lai?” 

“Sir, I am not sure. I think five bogie coaches 
on No. 3 Up and six on No. 4 Down. But it is not 
certain.” 

It was not certain! As I looked at the dreadful 
heap behind each engine I realized that he was 
speaking the truth. The tangle was so inextricable 
that there was no telling how many vehicles had been 
smashed by inspecting the debris. But we should 
soon know. The traffic people were getting to work 
and they would have a record of the composition 
of each train. The surviving vehicles were plain to 
be seen with their dazed passengers. It would soon 
be possible to know what had been destroyed. Mean¬ 
while first things first. 

I did not like the look of those towering engines 
at all. They seemed likely to fall sideways at any 
moment. So I decided to rig up stout guy ropes to 
begin with. Plenty of tackle would be available as 
soon as the relief train was shunted up to the wreck, 
but that would not be for some time. The line was 
a single one and the surviving coaches would have 
to be run back to Mustafabad station before the line 
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would be dear for the relief train to come. The traffic 
officers were attending to that, so it would be necessary 
to wait with what patience we could. Then the 
Bridge Inspector suddenly arrived breathlessly. 

“Hullo, Martin,” I said. “I was never more glad 
to see anyone. Got your men with you?” 

“Yes, sir. We were camped at the Gambir Bridge 
ready to start girder renewals to-morrow.” 

I nodded. “ I hat will have to wait. How did you 
get the news?” 

“I heard it, sir. I mean I actually heard the 
smash. It’s five miles away! I had got up early 
meaning to try for some duck at dawn when I heard 
a terrific sound like an explosion. I was so puzzled 
that I sent a man to the station to ask if there was 
anything wrong. Then of course we got the news. 
I’ve loaded up everything I could think of on to all 
my trolleys and brought it here. I thought I should 
get here before the relief train. ...” 

Now we could get to work, thanks to Martin’s 
sensible action. Leaving the rescue parties at their 
gruesome task of extricating the killed and wounded, 
we began to rig a strong guy rope of steel. It was an 
uncomfortable moment climbing up the swaying 
boiler of the locomotive. It was of course still hot and 
it stood at a steep angle, making it very difficult to 
clamber up its slippery length. At the summit where 
the two smoke-boxes were locked together there was a 
bundle of rags out of which a leg dangled. It was the 
body of a passenger who had apparently been flung 
through the air at the moment of impact and had 
landed on the top of the engines. He was past help 
so we addressed ourselves to the immediate task of 
lashing the guy rope securely and it was soon done. 
Martin’s men were expert riggers and they needed 
no direction once their job was put before them. In 
a few minutes it was done and the swaying engines 
were prevented from toppling over. 
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w more and more men arrived. The Permanent 
ay Inspector turned up with a splendid reinforce¬ 
ment. The relief train came gliding with the great 
crane at the head and the locomotive at the rear. 
The crane crew quickly adjusted the gear of their 
powerful machine and the jib rose with its dangling 
pulley blocks and massive hook. I was able to organize 
my men into gangs under their own subordinates, and 
the business of attacking the heap of wreckage took 
orderly shape. 

It was slow work at first. There were wounded 
people still among the wreckage and it was not 
possible to use brute force to tear the debris to pieces. 
Each section that was removed revealed a fresh problem 
and careful search had to be made before the great 
crane hook could come dangling down from the sky and 
lift offa mass of twisted steel amid a jangling clangour 
of tumbling iron. Again and again deeds of heroism 
were done by unknown coolies who wriggled down 
among the tottering joists to help to extricate a poor 
battered wretch. The hours passed and still there 
seemed no end to it all. The tall jib swung and dipped 
under the skilful handling of the crane crew and at 
intervals the chugging pistons spluttered and strained 
as they opposed an ordered force to the sullen resist¬ 
ance of the disordered steelwork. 

The day wore on towards noon and afternoon. The 
traffic officers had long before then tapped the 
telegraph line and installed a telegraph and telephone 
office in a tent. We were now in communication 
with the rest of the world. Better still, a train service 
was initiated up to the site of the disaster. The 
shattered life of the railway began to move again. 
Long distance trains were sent round by an alterna¬ 
tive route, but a local service was introduced by 
arranging for the trans-shipment of passengers and their 
baggage from one train to another round the wreckage. 
So that every hour or so, a silent crowd filed past us 
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taring open-eyed at the horrid evidences of uncon¬ 
trolled force. 

The battered track was gradually being uncovered 
and the Permanent Way Inspector and I were able 
to assess what materials would be required to repair 
it. That would be the last job of all—the broken 
rails would be cut out and the splintered sleepers 
flung aside. Then we could splice on a length of new 
track to replace that which had been smashed and at 
long last communication would be restored. But 
that time had not yet come. It would be somewhere 
about dawn of the next day, we agreed. 

Deeper and deeper we dug into the debris. Every¬ 
where the fine brown powder I had already noticed 
lay thick and rose in clouds causing us to cough and 
sneeze. It was slightly aromatic like brown snuff. 
I sniffed a pinch and it set me sneezing again. 

“I wouldn’t do that, sir, if I were you,” counselled 
the Permanent Way Inspector. 

“Why?” 

“Well, I suppose it’s harmless. It is the teak wood 
of the coaches. I’ve seen it once before at an accident. 
You see, sir, the coaches have been running for 
years in this dry climate and the woodwork gets 
completely desiccated. It has gone to powder in the 
smash.” 

It seemed an incredible explanation but it was 
true. Here and there I found a minute splinter or 
two to confirm the Permanent Way Inspector’s words. 
Somehow this curious phenomenon brought home to 
me the immensity of the raging forces let loose by the 
collision more than the tangled steelwork. The two 
trains had been travelling at about sixty miles an 
hour, so that their relative velocity at impact was 
one hundred and twenty miles an hour—perhaps 
not so much since the drivers might have sighted the 
coming smash and have braked hard. Though there 
was no survivor from the train crews to tell of this. 
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t was a sober fact that in the frightful impact th 
dried woodwork of the leading carriages had 
simply disappeared into an impalpable dust which 
covered the mangled remains of the steelwork. 

A posse of police arrived with a representative of 
the local government. I was glad to see them as 
there was always a risk that bad characters among 
the survivors might start.looting the dead and injured. 
This had particular significance as there was one body 
among the long line of dead laid out on the side of 
the embankment who needed specially guarding. 
He had fallen sprawling unexpectedly when the 
chugging crane first dragged away a tangle of bent 
sole-bars and he was obviously stone dead. A well- 
dressed man of substance from his appearance and 
as he rolled over packets of notes fell from his clothes. 
Further examination revealed that he was carrying 
nearly two lakhs of rupees in currency notes so he 
must have been a banker or a moneylender. Two 
lakhs? Well, about fifteen thousand pounds. 

At last it was certain that all the injured were out 
of the wreck, and more rapid methods of clearing 
could be used. I thought it time to let the towering 
engines, which had stood above us so menacingly, 
fall crashing to the ground. A good deal of the 
debris around them had been removed, and it seemed 
that it was only necessary to slacken off the guy ropes 
to bring them down with a run. So everyone stood 
clear while this was done. The guys were gingerly 
eased and the two engines which were still locked in 
a deadly clinch like two wrestlers stirred slightly—but 
they did not fall. So the Bridge Engineer’s men 
dragged the guy ropes round to the opposite side so 
as to give the swaying engines an initial tug which 
would pull them over. But to our astonishment they 
still stood locked immovably together and refused to 
budge. We actually had to rig a winch and tackle 
before they suddenly leant over and fell sideways 
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ear of the rest of the wreckage. The poor corpse 
which had for so long dangled its leg from the top 
of the boilers rolled sprawling and was added to the 
long line awaiting identification. 

Night began to fall and great fires were lit to 
give light to us at our work. We were getting tired 
but no one thought of knocking off. The toiling 
gangs were given an hour’s rest in relays and cooked 
food was provided for them which they ate in a 
chattering circle round the blazing fires, for the 
night fell chill and frosty after the genial warmth of 
the sun had gone. The remains of the baggage van 
was reached and a queer assortment of merchandise 
was removed and stacked to one side. The personal 
luggage of the passengers who still hoped to catch 
the steamer at Bombay was quickly sorted out and 
despatched. Watchful policemen saw that there was 
no looting though it must have been a sore temptation 
to pick up a little souvenir from among the apparently 
ownerless articles. I remember several dozen cheeses 
which did not seem to be damaged, but smelt very 
vilely and many bundles of hockey sticks. Then one 
of the coolies at work suddenly gave an exclamation 
and held up a little bird-cage containing a canary 
which twittered and sang cheerfully in answer to the 
man’s whistle. I could not imagine how this frail 
thing made of slits of bamboo could possibly have 
escaped annihilation amid the hideous ruin of every¬ 
thing else, but so it was. The canary’s song cheered 
us all up mightily. It was the first gleam of humour 
amid so much that was sombre, and the little creature 
was carefully tended. It was an instance of the blind 
freakishness of the destructive agency that is so often 
noticeable at times of disaster. 

The canary was not the only living creature that 
had escaped the destroying forces. Earlier in the 
day I had come across five Indian clerks sitting by 
the side of the line on a pile of mail-bags. I asked 
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who they were and they replied that they were 
e sorters in the travelling mail van. 

“Which is your van? I will arrange for the remain¬ 
ing mail-bags to be brought here.” 

“Sir, we do not know. It has gone.” 

“Gone?” 

“Yes, sir. It is quite smashed. There was a loud 
noise and we five men found ourselves lying by the 
side of the line.” 

The poor fellows were dazed and bewildered. They 
had no notion of how they had escaped. It turned 
out that their mail van was one of those which had 
been reduced to impalpable powder and twisted 
steel. Yet here they were alive and unhurt. It 
quite beyond understanding. 

“What mail-bags are these?” 

“Sir, they are registered mail. We have signed for 
them at Lahore. We are responsible for them. We 
cannot leave them.” 

“But how did you bring them here?” 

“We do not know. Sir, be pleased to find a Postal 
Officer to whom we can hand over the registered 
mail. ...” 

Faithful souls, I could do little for them at the 
moment. But in due course all was arranged. As 
the hours passed the many loose ends were gathered 
up and the wheels of civilization began to revolve 
again. A telegram was handed to me and I read it 
by the flickering light of the blazing fires. Head¬ 
quarters wanted to know whether I could give a 
time when through communication would be restored. 
Early morning would be as soon as we could manage 
I replied after a quick consultation with the Bridge 
Engineer and the Permanent Way Inspector. 

“I’m giving my gang time off for sleep,” said the 
Permanent Way Inspector. “ I think I had better keep 
them fresh for track work as soon as the debris is clear.” 

“Quite right,” I said. “That leaves us. . . .” It 
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_ joked as if we should be through in the early m orning, 
though it would mean hard work all night with 
tired men. 

“You’ll do it easily,” said a voice and we turned 
round in surprise. A shabby figure stood there dressed 
in ill-fitting clothes and a battered helmet. He needed 
a shave and his watery eye told a tale as it shifted 
away from my appraising glance. I knew the type 
—the derelict that wanders over the face of India 
from one village to another, relying on the infinite 
charity of Hindustan for sufficient food to keep life 
in his worthless bones. 

“Who are you?” I demanded unkindly. I had no 
love for the species. 

“Oh, no one. Nemo. Captain Nemo.” His voice 
was not bad and he sniggered at his feeble joke. 
“Why don’t you roly-poly that stuff?” His chin 
jerked towards the relics of the wreck. “That’s how 
we do it over yonder.” 

“Thanks, we don’t want any help. ...” 

“All right, all right, please yourself. You don’t 
get much experience of this sort of thing, do you? 
We used to get plenty. Roly-poly it, that’s the way 
we learnt to do the trick. Got any tobacco?” 

“What do you mean by roly-poly?” I asked 
curiously. The man spoke as if he knew what he was 
talking about. 

“I’ll show you if you like. It’ll be like old times 
when I . . . was a railwayman like you.” 

“Where?” 

Oh, it doesn’t matter.” 


The Permanent Way Inspector regarded the derelict 
with strong disfavour. “I think, sir, I will go and see 
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to my gangs. We shall be ready with all necessary 
materials as soon as you give the word that formation 
is clear.” He moved off with disapproval in the set 
of his shoulders. 

“Formation? What’s that?” asked the derelict. 
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‘What you call sub-grade, I expect,” I answered 
I had caught a faint trace of accent in his speech. 
“Oh, I see. Well, what about it? Give me a bottle 




of whisky and I’ll show you a trick or two. I’d do 
anything for a decent drink. This native stuff burns 
the guts out of you.” 

“I’ll give you the price of a bottle.” 

The derelict shook his head. “No good. I can’t 
buy it unless I walk to Ambala. It’s the stuff I want, 
not its price. A bottle of whisky and as much tobacco 
as you can spare. That is my price to-night. It’s 
little enough.” 

The Bridge Engineer coughed deprecatingly. “ I’Jl 
get on with the job, sir. There’s a good deal to be 
done.” He evidently disliked communing with the 
disreputable creature who had thrust himself upon us 
as much as his colleague did. But something about 
the miserable-looking wretch attracted me. Perhaps 
it was that indefinable something about a railwayman 
that is at once recognized by one of the profession. 
Ragged and sodden though he was, I thought I 
detected something about him that belonged to his 
more reputable days. I asked again what he proposed 
to do to clear the rest of the wreck. 

“My terms?” he inquired politely. 


“Agreed to.” 

“Right, I shall want ten men and some tackle.” 

“Ten? Only ten?” 

“Yes. I’m going to show you a trick worth know¬ 
ing. You are wasting your time picking up bits one 
by one after disentangling them. Too slow.” 

“What tackle do you want?” 

“Not much. A couple of snatch-blocks and a coil 
of three-inch wire rope.” 

It seemed absurd. What could he do with this 
small force of men and a few bits of tackle? My 
curiosity was stirred. “Go ahead,” I said. 

The derelict sighed. “Thanks. You see, you are 
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pasting time employing so many men when you have 
a locomotive standing idle which has the strength of 
several thousand men. ...” 

I collected a gang of expert riggers from the unwill¬ 
ing Bridge Engineer. The men eyed the derelict 
suspiciously and were very disinclined to do what he 
wanted. But they got to work when I stood over 
them and confirmed the orders. I began to see' what 
the idea was. • r 

The derelict seemed to grow in stature as he 
worked. His eye lost its shifty look and took on a 
quiet air of command. The gang sensed this and 
worked with a better grace. His orders were simple 
enough—a holdfast at the nearest point of unbroken 
track to the wreck and another at a point about fifty 
feet at right angles to the centre of the heaf> of debris. 
Under the man’s directions snatch blocks were attached 
to these holdfasts. The head man of the gang sud¬ 
denly gave an exclamation of understanding and 
grinned, scratching one leg against the other. 

“Sahib, he will smash everything.” 

“ Never mind. It’s as smashed as it can be already.” 

“Doubtless. If it is your order, it can be done.” 

“It is an order.” 

“Very good talk!” 

I cocked an inquiring eye at the derelict. He 
nodded and said he would soon be ready. The coil 
of stout wire rope was unrolled and one end was 
securely made fast to the draw-hook of the locomotive. 
The rope was threaded through the two snatch-blocks 
and passed over the worst part of the tangle of 
twisted steelwork where it was attached to the largest 
chunk of steel that could be found. The plan of 
operations was now quite clear. When the locomotive 
was backed away from the wreck it would pull on the 
wire rope which would tend to roll the wreckage over 
at right angles to the track. Would the plan work? 
If so it would simplify our job enormously. 
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iple, isn’t it?” chuckled the derelict. 

If it works,” I said. 

“ Oh, it’ll work all right. We did it dozens of times 
during the revolution in San Salvador. . . . They kept 
on trying to block the track but we just roly-polied 
the stuff to one side like this. It’s like old times.” 

The Permanent Way Inspector and the Bridge 
Engineer protested but in vain. They warned me that 
the locomotive would be derailed and that we should 
have another mess to clear up. But I think their 
protests were not very sincere. Their curiosity to try 
the experiment was as great as mine. Everyone was 
ordered to stand clear and the weary men were glad 
of the respite. They huddled round the blazing fires 
and watched this latest madness of the Sahibs with 
apathetic eyes. 

As soon as all was clear the locomotive slowly 
backed. The wire rope tightened, taking up the 
slack. It stretched taut and vibrant under the strain, 
and the locomotive halted as the driver hesitated. 

“Go on!” shouted the derelict. “Give her steam.” 

The wheels skidded as they slipped on the frosty 
rails and the wreckage shuddered under the tremen¬ 
dous tension of the rope. It heaved into the air and 
fell back with a clang. 

“By Gum!” said the Permanent Way Inspector. 
“It’s going!” 

Sand was strewn on the rails to give the great 
locomotive a better grip. Then the driver gave her 
steam again and the rope grew taut once more. 
The wreckage began to roll sideways amid a tremen¬ 
dous din. Sparks flew as the tangled steel turned 
sullenly over under the compulsion of the terrific 
tension of the wire rope. Then there was a mighty 
crash as tons of steelwork fell sideways down the 
embankment, leaving a short stretch of formation 
clear of everything except minor debris which was 
soon flung aside by the willing gangs who were 
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ociferously delighted to see their work done for 
them in this miraculous fashion. 

“ That’s the trick'of it,” said the derelict. “ You’ll want 
a couple more roly-polies before you’re clear, I reckon.” 

“It’s marvellous,” I agreed enthusiastically. “But 
we couldn’t have done it until all the injured were out 
of,the wreckage.” 

“Well . . . they weren’t so particular in San Sal¬ 
vador.” 

It was not long after midnight when the last of the 
wreckage was finally flung down the embankment. 
Nothing now remained to be done but to connect 
the two ends of the broken track. The Permanent 
Way Inspector and his men soon had this in hand and 
the sound of rails being cut to length and of holes for 
fish bolts being drilled took the place, of the incessant 
banging of shattered steel. It was a delight to see 
the evidences of orderly activity hard at work restoring 
the broken track. It was like watching a surgical 
operation miraculously healing the broken spine of 
the railway. A crowd of men smoothed off the top 
of the embankment as tidily as though trim house¬ 
maids had swept it clean. Then strange four-legged 
insects appeared out of the darkness in an endless 
procession like monstrous ants—they were timber 
sleepers carried on the heads of two men, one at each 
end. The sleepers were flung down in the exact 
position required and were quickly straightened and 
adjusted to the precise distance apart by other men. 
Then everyone stood aside to make way for the 
shining steel rails brought by staggering men, sixteen 
of them to each rail. They staggered, not from any 
ftncertainty or instability, but because the long un¬ 
yielding rail held them in a rigid line from which 
no deviation was possible. Then with a clang like a 
huge bell the rail was dropped on to the sleepers, and 
it was seized by men who slid it up against its fellow and 
coupled it thereto with a musical clink of spanners. 
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, was fascinating to watch these track experts a 
,. v rk. The broken line was repaired as if by magic 
for it was indeed only a short length, and these men 
would think nothing of laying a mile of track in a 
single day if they were put to it. It seemed a marvel¬ 
lously brief space of time before the new rails were 
in position. The Permanent Way Inspector himself 
carefully tested the gauge between the rails and then 
the tonk-tonk of hammers drove in the steel spikes 
which finally held the rails in position. Nothing- 
now remained to be done but to straighten and level 
the track, and this was done by an experienced old 
foreman with an eye. He stood astride of the rail 
and waved his hand imperceptibly one way or the 
other and his men strained w-ith long crow-bars, so 
that the long sinuous rail responded in equally im¬ 
perceptible fractions of an inch. Quietly he worked 
without fuss till the steel track grew as straight and 
level as a rapier. It was finished. 

The complete cessation of noise was disturbing. 
Nothing but a murmur of distant voices and the 
crackle of the great fires still flaring! I felt suddenly 
very weary. I remembered the derelict and thought 
to offer him food, but he was nowhere to be seen. 
The Permanent Way Inspector appeared with deep 
lines of fatigue in his face. 

“All clear now, sir. Will you send a wire saying 
that through communication is restored?” 

We moved off together to the tent where the 
telegraph instrument had been installed. “ We, should 
hardly have done it in time but for that chap s trick. 
Who is he?” 

“I’ve no idea. Up to no good, those chaps. Best 
have nothing to do with him.” 

“I promised him a bottle of whisky and some 
tobacco.” 

The Permanent Way Inspector clicked his tongue 
in disapproval. 
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He’ll get blind drunk. It’s all those chaps live for. 
They usually do it on native liquor. It finishes them 
off pretty quickly.” 

“T wonder where he has got to?” 

We never knew. He disappeared as mysteriously as 
he had come. He never claimed the bottle of whisky. 
1 made a few inquiries, but could learn nothing. He 
just vanished, and I dare say that was what he desired. 
No one was missing from anywhere. It seemed terrible 
that a human being could be so entirely unwanted. 
He came out of the night and into the night he went. 
That was all we ever knew of him. 

It was grey dawn before the first through train was 
passed over the repaired track. We slowed it down 
by hand signals and let it go past dead slow just to 
make sure that there was nothing wrong. It was the 
Mail train twenty-four hours after the ill-fated one. 
News of the smash had spread and the passengers 
were awake to stare open-eyed at the wrecked engines 
and coaches we had flung unceremoniously down the 
side of the embankment. But they did not see the 
long row of sheeted motionless figures that had been 
laid out by the side of the line. The police had long 
since removed them. I watched the long bogie car¬ 
riages of the Mail train glide safely over the repaired 
gap and sighed with relief that the immense forces 
were under control and moved in their appointed 
course once more. 

In an hour or two the railway was back to normal 
and the daily round of work went on as usual. It 
had been a shattering experience, but it is one which 
most railwaymen have had to face sooner or later in 
thfeir career. It was long before I had anything to 
do with another accident, and then I had become 
one of the senior officers of the line, so my duty was 
not to rush to immediate help but to sit as a member 
of the subsequent Inquiry Board. 

The accident was a most peculiar one and seemed 
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^in^^Iicable when the news came. I was at head 
quarters five hundred miles away when the telegram 
“Accident Class A” sent a shock through the Central 
Office. A goods train on the steep gradient leading 
up to Quetta had run backwards out of control and 
had been utterly wrecked. There was only one 
survivor. I was ordered to proceed to Quetta and sit 
on the Board of Inquiry. My carriage was attached 
to the Karachi Mail from which it would be detached 
during the night at Rohri and attached again to the 
train for Quetta. Thus I should get to the scene of 
the accident at about dawn. 

I did not look forward to the journey for it was 
the middle of the hot weather and the route lay across 
the Sind desert—the hottest part of India. However, 
I had done similar journeys many times before and 
I knew how to make myself as comfortable as possible. 
Early in the afternoon the train left the last traces of 
cultivated fields behind and rolled interminably over 
sandy wastes blazing intolerably under the vertical 
sun. If I had had a thermometer it would have 
registered a hundred ancl twenty degrees inside the 
carriage. The electric fans whirled, but they merely 
churned up the overheated air without cooling it, 
though they gave some relief by helping to evaporate 
the perspiration wliich poured from me. It was all 
in the day’s work and there was nothing to be done 
but endure it until night brought some mitigation of 
misery. 

I am tempted to suggest a little experiment. A 
hundred and twenty degrees in the shade does not 
perhaps convey very much. If you have a ther¬ 
mometer, try heating a kettle of water until it registers 
a hundred and twenty degrees. Then try and touch 
the kettle with your hand—you will recoil with a cry 
of pain. Yet that is the temperature which people 
endure in India in the hot weather. If you carry out 
this simple experiment, you will disbelieve what I am 
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vv l ling you about the heat of India as heartily as you 
rejected my earlier reference to the cold frosty nights 
of Northern India in the winter. You will observe 
confidently that, if you could not touch the kettle, 

I could not touch 'any metallic object when the 
temperature is a hundred and twenty. And you will 
be quite right. Perhaps now you will begin to under¬ 
stand why I did not enjoy the journey across the 
Sind desert at midsummer. 

The fine dust of the desert penetrated everywhere. 
The windows of the carriage were kept tight closed, 
not only to keep out the burning air, but to try and 
prevent the dust from working its way in. But it was 
hopeless—the dust found cracks and crevices under 
the doors and at the sides of the windows. Hour by 
hour the dust settled deeper and deeper on every¬ 
thing and hour by hour the heat grew worse. I lay 
full length on my bunk with my head propped up, 
for it is not wise to have your head too low at such 
a time. The sweat trickled on to the pillow where 
the dust soon converted the white linen into a sodden 
brown offence. What must it be like for the fireman 
on the engine exposed to the blast of the white-hot 
air while he tends his furnace ? But his hours of duty 
are short so that he can have a long rest before he goes 
on duty again. 

With tantalizing slowness the sun crept over to the 
west passing almost directly overhead. So long as it 
was above the horizon there was no lessening of the 
terrific flame of fire. Then at long last it dipped 
beneath the edge of the desert. 1 wilight did not last 
very long, but the half-hour or so before darkness 
came was grand by contrast with the grilling that 
was now over. The windows were opened since it 
was useless to keep out the dust any longer. The 
enforced stuffiness of the carriage was lightened at 
once and I drew in deep draughts of air. 

At the station where my carriage was shunted off 
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Karachi Mail, I had to wait an hour or so for thf 
umecting train to Quetta. So I sent word to a 
shunting engine to run my carriage underneath a 
water-crane used for filling the tenders of locomotives. 
Then I closed all the windows and told them to turn 
on the water. A torrent poured over the carriage and 
there was immediately a lessening of torment. I 
knew now that the worst was over for the desert 
miraculously cools down at night even at the height 
of the hot weather. And by dawn the train would 
have climbed to a considerable height on the moun¬ 
tain section to Quetta which lies five thousand feet 
above sea-level. 

Morning came with a breath of freshness. The 
train was now labouring heavily and climbing up a 
steep gradient. There was one engine in front and 
two engines behind. They made a grand pother as 
they puffed with staccato blasts and whistled signals 
to one another. It seemed that the train was just 
about as much as they could manage for we were 
travelling at little more than a walking pace. My 
carriage was at the rear of the train and I had the 
quaint conceit that I could jump out and run to the 
front of the train and get in again, so slowly were we 
chug-chugging up the incline. Round long curves 
the shining white-painted train crept with its bogies 
creaking as they swivelled and its buffers chinking 
against one another, for the train was being pushed 
most of the time and the coupling chains hung slack. 
Though sometimes a strange oscillation ran along 
the length of the train and the couplings were 
alternately jerked taut and as suddenly released. I 
did not like this for great forces were at work and 
these disorderly surges were evidence of imperfect 
control. Was this a clue to what had happened to the 
unfortunate train which had slid backwards to its 
destruction? My carriage had an open veranda 
at one end and I went and leant over it staring at 
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e straining buffers and watching the occasional 
surge which pulled at the protesting drawbar. 

Chug-chug-chug-chug . . . chug-chug-chug-chug 
. . . chug-chug-chug-chug . . . we gained speed as the 
train passed the level sidings of a wayside station. 
Then once more the buffers clashed with a metallic 
ring like a pair of cymbals as the line sloped steeply 
upward again. The scenery grew more and more 
magnificent with a sombre grandeur. For rain does 
not fall on the mountains of Beluchistan save at long 
intervals and the huge hills are yellow and bare to 
the very top of the highest summit. On all sides 
yellow ochre ranges, standing against a steely blue 
sky, surrounded us with their sides gashed with deep 
scars where infrequent storms had cut deep into their 
immense sides. No sign of vegetation softened the 
grim yellow clay hills into which the train struggled 
panting in endless curves and gradients. 

I breakfasted early for I should meet my colleagues 
at Mach station where we would make an examination 
of the wreckage before going on to Quetta to deliberate 
and question witnesses. It was at Mach that the 
wrecked train had finally run off the rails and I was 
still at a loss to understand what had happened. 
Well, I should soon know for the leading engine was 
rousing the echoes with its whistle as it sighted Mach 
station. In a few minutes we glided to a stop and 
my carriage was shunted into a siding. Then the 
train went on snorting up the grade and round a 
curve out of sight. 

Two old friends were to serve with me on the 
Board, and they were already there, having had to 
come only from Quetta where they were stationed 
at the time. They quickly described to me what had 
happened. The ill-fated goods train had been chug¬ 
ging up the grade with one engine in front and two 
behind just like the train in which I had come. 
About three miles above Mach the leading engine 
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broken down. This was unfortunate and, doubt-* 
reprehensible, but it was not a disaster. Normally 
it would have been an “Accident Class B: Engine 
failed at Mile So-and-so.” But an evil spirit was 
abroad that day. The train of course came to a 
standstill and it took some time to effect temporary 
repairs to the leading engine. Meanwhile the vacuum 
in the brake apparatus was leaking slowly off. This 
again was of no consequence as it was to be expected. 
The train crew should have spragged all wheels 
with the wooden sprags they carried for the purpose. 
Then the vacuum could have been re-created and the 
train would have escaped disaster. But this pre¬ 
caution was neglected and when the time came to 
try to make a start, the guard who was standing 
by the side of the train gave the signal and the train 
slid backwards leaving him standing there. The 
drivers tried to get control, but there was no power 
left in the vacuum, and once they had started, the 
two sound engines were unable to obtain control 
against the dead weight of the train and of the 
broken-down engine. 

Slowly at first, with the train crew not realizing 
the deadly danger of their position, the train began 
to creep down the grade while the drivers tried to 
check it. They reversed their engines but the ruthless 
force of gravity opposed them. The guard who had 
been left: behind ran shouting after them, and it was 
from, him that we got the full account of what had 
happened. The train disappeared from his view 
round a curve into a deep cutting, and even then he 
could not believe that it had gone for ever. No one 
will know what the train crew did or thought from 
that moment onward, for none of them survived. 
The staff at Mach station had no suspicion that 
anything was wrong until an unusual noise brought 
them running out of the Station Master’s office. The 
Station Master had given a “Line Clear” message 
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^to another train coming up the incline and the p<! 
were set accordingly. The very last thing he expected 
was to see the goods train that had left his station 
some time ago returning down the grade. Yet there 
it was raising unexpected echoes from the barren 
hillsides. He gave a shout of alarm but he could do 
nothing. The points were already set against the 
runaway and would divert it into a siding. There 
was no time to think of anything, for the doomed 
train was roaring down the grade at an unimaginable 
speed. The wheels of the tenders were locked and 
skidding over the rails with showers of sparks flying 
from them, for there is a hand-worked brake on every 
tender which the driver and fireman on each engine 
must have tightened with the strength of despair. 
But this attempt to check their headlong rush was 
useless against the force of gravity which had now 
assumed control and brusquely thrust mankind aside. 

In a few seconds it was all over. The rocking train 
roared through the station and the terrified Station 
Master had a glimpse of one of the drivers staring 
out of his cab with his hands spread out in a gesture 
of helplessness. The train crew was beyond mortal 
help. The runaway took the points without being 
derailed and rumbled madly into a long siding which 
happened to be empty of vehicles. This settled its 
fate, for at the far end of the siding was a dead-end 
on the brink of a deep ravine—one of the steep-sided 
gashes in the yellow hillside which abound in Belu- 
chistan. With some instinct of despair one of the 
drivers blew his whistle so that the train ran shrieking 
to its end. The buffers at the dead-end were swept 
aside and in an instant the train had disappeared 
from the eyes of the station staff. There was a terrific 
crash and then silence. 

I listened to this tale in deep concern. It was such 
an unusual sort of accident that I could do little but 
exclaim my sympathy, for the sequence of events 
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plain enough now that it was so clearly narrafc 
ir inquiry would have no difficulty in fixing the 
responsibility, which was clearly laid down in the 
rules for working the steep gradient. We discussed 
the matter as we walked to the end of the siding. 

I have never seen such a sight. The deep ravine 
was filled to the brim with a tangled mass of twisted 
steelwork. The train had jumped the edge of the 
ravine clear after smashing through the buffer-stop. 
At the bottom must have been the two engines which 
had been pushing the train up the grade, but they 
could not be seen for the pile of wreckage of the 
goods vehicles. On top was the engine which had 
been leading up the incline and had started the fatal 
sequence of events by breaking down. It lay head 
downwards and half on its side on top of the debris. 
It is useless to describe such a thing. One can but 
stand silent and appalled. 

I muttered an inquiry. “Eleven dead,” was the 
answer. “Three men on each engine, that makes 
nine. One of the guards survived by being left 
behind, so only one is dead. That makes ten.” 

“But you said eleven.” 

“There was a man travelling with some cattle in 
one of the vans. He and his cattle are all dead. 
Eleven. Poor devils. What must they have felt when 
they realized that they were out of control?” 

We turned away in deep emotion. I have never 
felt so acutely my fear of uncontrolled forces. Here 
was a veritable nightmare come true and I felt sick 
and shaken. Something must be done to prevent 
such a thing happening again, even if the human 
element present in all the activities of mankind 
should fail. It was little use blaming the battered 
bodies under the hideous pile of wreckage. Some¬ 
thing must be done—so that our brains soon began 
to grapple with the problem and we forgot our human 
weakness and sense of pity in an eager technical dis- 
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as to how to build a barrier to 

_„ 0 r monster from breaking loose 

striking blindly at those who are firmly determined 
to secure control. 

Uncontrolled force! There lies the danger. In 
my peaceful Devon garden I am out of the fight now. 
I have handed over my well-worn weapons to other 
younger men and, far from the noise of machinery, 
I have only to deal with such trifling disorders as 
a burst water-pipe or a storm-clamaged roof. Yet 
I know that the young men who have come after me 
are arousing great and ever greater forces in the 
service of mankind. Sometimes I shiver with the 
knowledge of what these bold young men are doing. 
Will they be able to keep control? Will they? 
I wonder. 
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CHAPTER V 


HABEAS CARCASS 

A FTER tragedy, comedy. I am told that that is 
one of the rules of literary composition. Also it 
happens to be one of the rules of life, so perhaps there 
is something in it. Reading over the past chapter, 
I seem to have got into rather a sombre mood—not 
far distant from the prosy lucubrations of an old buffer 
who is sure that things are not like they were in his 
day. This will never do, so let us consider the ludicrous 
predicament of Jones, which has nothing to do with 
engineering—although Jones was an engineer and 
his misfortunes arose when he was building a railway, 
as I was when we were both young and met every¬ 
thing with a laugh. We were both Assistant Engineers 
at the very beginning of our service in India. 

It might be thought that the qualifications of an 
Assistant Engineer in the Railway Department of the 
Government of India could be simply stated. A 
certain proficiency in mathematics and mechanics, 
an ability to squint one-eyed through the telescope 
of a theodolite, a working knowledge of the jargon 
of the profession—given these things, there would 
be the complete railway engineer. So at least I 
thought, when first I joined that joyous band of 
adventurers whose works are to be seen over the length 
and breadth of India. But revelation of the true state 
of affairs came rapidly. 

I was posted to a remote place in Rajputana where 
the inhabitants had rarely, if ever, seen a white man. 
It is now a busy junction, but it was then untouched 
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the Machine Age. The people were kindly 
going their way exactly as they had done for untold 
centuries. To these simple country folk the advent 
of a European was an event of outstanding importance. 
They came and squatted outside my tent in rows in 
order to stare at me with a wondering regard. Soon 
wonder gave way to a more practical sense and they 
began to bring their troubles to me. Though they 
had scarcely ever seen one of the strange race to 
which I belonged, they had heard of the Sahibs, and 
it seemed to them quite natural to consult me about 
any difficulty that arose. Thus I soon found that I 
was expected to doctor an ailing baby or a sick 
cow, to act as unofficial magistrate in local disputes, 
to regulate the price of foodstuffs in the bazaars, 
to combat epidemics, and generally to act as father 
and mother to the countryside. The temptation was 
very great to launch out into sidelines somewhat 
remote from the duties of an Assistant Engineer, and 
it was this that led to the undoing of Jones. That 
was not. his real name, but since he may read this 
tale of the unfortunate results of his exceeding kind¬ 
ness of heart, it will be better to hide him decently 
behind an alias. 

Now I must explain a few matters so as to make 
everything clear. We were building a railway, which 
is now one of the main lines running north from 
Bombay through Rajputana. Each Assistant Engineer 
had a length of about twenty miles of construction 
to supervise. Thus we lived lonely lives, with the 
next-door neighbours of our own race twenty miles 
away. Jones was my next-door neighbour to the 
northward, and we used to ride over fairly frequently 
at week-ends to see one another. I went more often 
to see him, because his camp was in an attractive spot 
on the banks of a great river over which he was build¬ 
ing a bridge. 

The first thing to be built was, however, a road 
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WopciJ one end of the new railway to the other, I his., 
\vas little more than a track through the jungle, and 
it was not paved or metalled in any way. But it 
provided an easy route for bullocks and pack trans¬ 
port, as well as for our own progress about the work. 
The inhabitants soon found the road very useful and 
there was quite a lot of corning and going along 
it. I want to make this quite clear because the road 
crossed a ford over the river not far from Jones’s 
camp, so that a good deal of the local traffic of the 
countryside passed close to him. 

He had built a little bungalow and settled down 
veiy comfortably. On a bluff overlooking the river 
he had made a chabutra, a concrete platform, where 
we would often sit in the evening and watch the 
leisurely passage of cattle, camels, buffaloes, and 
bullock carts slowly plodding their way homeward 
in the still twilight.' The chorus of innumerable frogs, 
the creaking of the clumsy wooden wheels of the 
carts, the clink-clonk of the knee-bells on the leader 
of a caravan of camels, the wailing cadences of a 
belated traveller singing loud to frighten away the 
demons lurking in the shadows, all these induced 
a comfortable feeling of contentment at the close of 
a hard day’s work. Pleasantly tired after a day in the 
saddle, we would sit in silence scenting the acrid 
smoke of the evening cooking fires, lying in curious 
level streaks on the motionless air. 

But all was not well with the land. The people 
had the infinite capacity of the East for uncomplain¬ 
ing suffering; there was no overt sign of privation, 
but it was undeniable that the partial failure of the 
Rains for the last few years had desiccated the land. 
There was enough food for the people, but fodder 
was running disastrously short at the time of which 
I write. It became impossible to get even the scantiest 
supply of grass for our ponies and we had to take to 
camels which browsed happily on the branches of 
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ul trees, whose long thorns, like steel need 
ere unable to make any impression on their leathery 
insides. Those who could afford to do so drove their 
cattle away to more favoured parts; but the majority 
had to remain and watch their poor brutes shrink 
to skin and bone, hoping that they would survive 
until the Rains when they would soon grow sleek 
and fat on a surfeit of greenstuffs. Fortunately this is 
what actually happened to most of the starving brutes, 
and the land was saved from disaster by the advent 
of bounteous rain. But Jones met with trouble during 
the long hot days when the fate of the cattle was in 
grave doubt. 

I had been kept hard at it for a long stretch. A 
bridge had been giving trouble; the foundations were 
tricky and the sinking of the caissons had met with 
one exasperating difficulty after another. The result 
was that I had been prevented for some time from 
paying one of my usual visits to Jones. I wired to him 
to come and see me for a change, but he was also 
very much occupied in getting things shipshape before 
the Rains, so that some weeks passed without our 
being able to see one another. We conversed a good 
deal by wire, but that was a poor substitute for meet¬ 
ing and having a good talk. 

I used to hear a good deal of gossip from my babu. 
The telegraph wire was railway property and it was 
not open for public use. Consequently the telegraph 
operators used to chat to one another by wire, when 
there were no messages to be transmitted and my 
babu w r ould often retail the resulting gossip to me. 

“Sir, it is heard that Holloway Sahib has run 
short of yeast and is eating chupatties. He has sent 
a fast camel to Kanchrapara to fetch some yeast 
from Macwatters Sahib.” 

“Anything else, babu?” 

“Sir, a panther has eaten Holloway Sahib’s dog.” 

And so it went on. All sorts of little bits of titde- 
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livened up our interest in one another. 

/ m this manner that I first heard that some sort 
of trouble was boiling up in Jones’s camp. 

The long hot day had drawn slowly to its end. I 
used to do my office work in the late evening, when 
a slight mitigation of the blazing heat made it less 
intolerable to wrestle with papers. The last signature 
had been made, and my babu gathered up his assort¬ 
ment of stationery ready to depart. Instead, he 
lingered and I recognized the signs that he had some 
gossip to impart. 

“Well, babu, what has happened?” 

“Sir, it is said that the Engineer-in-Chief is going 
to Mount Abu for ten days’ leave.” 

“Yes. I know that.” 

“Sir, Jones Sahib is not well.” 

“Oh, that’s bad. What is the matter?” 

“It is not known what sickness has seized him. 
The signaller says he is very angry. He has wired to 
the Medical Officer to come quickly.” 

“What does he mean by saying that Mr. Jones is 
very angry?” 

“ Sir, I do not know. I think there is much bothera¬ 
tion for him on account of the dead animals.” 

I stared at my portly babu in perplexity and asked 
again what the trouble was. But he could only repeat 
exasperatingly meagre details which failed to bear 
on the important matter of Jones’s health. I sent 
off a wire asking if he was all right, and dismissed 
the matter from my mind as it did not seem to be in 
any way serious. I got no reply that evening, but 
that did not alarm me because the signallers went 
off duty at six o’clock until the following morning. 

However, I began to get anxious when no reply 
came the next morning. I went across to the telegraph 
office and sent another message. The signaller sent, 
it off, rattling his key nimbly, and in a minute or 
two announced that the message had been received. 
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e needle of his receiving instrument, which 
given an occasional click of acknowledgment while 
my message was being transmitted, suddenly woke 
to a. frenzied activity. The signaller watched it and 
said that his brother was talking to him. 

“Your brother?” 

“Yes, sir. My brother is signaller in Mr. Jones’s 
office.” 

“What does he say?” 

“He says that Mr. Jones has gone out.” 

The signaller seemed easily capable of simul¬ 
taneously carrying on a conversation with me, and 
at the same time interpreting the musical tinkle of the 
telegraph needle. The two signallers rapidly con¬ 
versed in telegraphese, interrupting each other and 
back-chatting as though they were in fact face to face 
instead of rattling their keys twenty miles apart. 

“Sir, my brother does not know you are in my 
office. He is saying shameful things. He says I am 
a stupid man. I am telling him that I cannot under¬ 
stand his talk about dead camels. He says that all 
men are crying out.” 

“Dead camels!” 

“Sir, he says that the Sahib must give orders, 
otherwise they will all die. I am telling him that I 

do not -- Tauba! Tauba! This cannot be borne. 

He is calling me the son of an owl. ...” 

The signaller furiously rattled his key, listened for 
a few seconds and then gave a strangled cry. The 
needle vibrated to a crescendo of agitation and 
finished with a last triumphant ping. The signaller 
burst into tears. 

“Sir, I am shamed for ever. He has hit his key 
with his shoe. I have been shoe-beaten! A failed B.A. 
of Allahabad University, I have been shoe-beaten 
by my brother, who could not even pass third stan¬ 
dard! My face is blackened; and in the presence of 
the Sahib this shameful thing has been done!” 
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ehrs streamed down his face. He seized the ke 
shook it furiously, but there was no response. 
Questioning the man was hopeless; he could only 
babble tearfully about dead cows, sheep, camels, 
chickens, and exclaim that I must procure the instant 
dismissal of his brother, who' had insulted him so 
grievously. My babu heard the uproar and came to 
see what was the matter, and he, too, joined in 
lamentations about the shoe-beating. I gave it up 
and left them to settle the dispute as best they could. 
It was very exasperating as I badly wanted news 
about Jones. 

I made up my mind to ride over in the afternoon and 
stay the night. I could ill spare the time, but if Jones 
was really ill something must be done about it. But 
I did not go after all, because Jones himself turned 
up in the middle of the heat of the afternoon on his 
camel. The great brute folded itself up with many 
burbles and howls of disapproval after the manner of 
camels. He dismounted, threw the nose-rope to the 
camel-man, and fairly bolted into my bungalow. I 
started up in surprise at this unexpected visit and 
anxiously inquired if he was all right. He looked a 
bit sleepless and haggard, but he did not appear to 
be a sick man. I was relieved to see this, but his 
subsequent behaviour renewed my anxiety. 

He cautiously scouted to a window and peered out. 
“Have you had any trouble with dead animals?” he 
asked. 

Before I could reply, he went on. “You had better 
tell your servants to deny that I am here. Oh, my 
God, here is one of them!” 

He was staring with a horrified gaze out of the 
window, and I went across the room to see what he 
was looking at. There was nothing visible but a 
native driving a cow. The poor brute was skinny and 
it moved feebly, but there was otherwise nothing 
remarkable about either the cow or the man. It was 
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r^farniliar enough sight during those distressful daj 
jefore the Rains came, but Jones was gazing at them 
with horror and apprehension. 

“Is he heading this way? Tell your bearer I won’t 
see him. Pretend I am not here, it’s your only chance! 
I shall be gone to-morrow and then you will be safe. 
Do you think he saw me at the window?” 

“Look here, Jones, what on earth is all this about?” 

“Didn’t you get my wire?” 

“No. . . . There was a lot of jumbled stuff about 
dead camels. The signaller couldn’t make head or 
tail of it. Your signaller appeared to be all of a 
doo-dah about something, and was demanding that 
you should give orders. My signaller retired hurt 
after being budnamed by yours, so we have no coherent 
news.” 

Jones was still staring out of the window, and he 
exclaimed with relief: “He hasn’t turned this way yet. 
I believe he is clearing off. What was that you were 
saying about the signallers?” 

I told him again. “I don’t wonder,” replied Jones. 
“The whole place is all of a doo-dah. It won’t be 
habitable again for days, weeks.” 

“Look here! Will you kindly take a deep breath 
and tell me what the trouble is—preferably in words 
of one syllable.” 

“But I told you in my wire——” 

“I wish you would listen and not keep on staring 
out of the window. I told you I didn’t get your 
wire.” 

“Eh? What’s that? Didn’t get my wire?” 

“That’s it. Get that firmly into your head.” 

“But I sent you one a yard long.” 

“I keep on telling you. . . .” 

“Yes, yes, I see. You didn’t get it.” 

‘ “ Thank Heaven, you’ve grasped that. Come away 
from the window and try to grasp a few more facts.” 

“All right. I’m sorry I’m so woolly-brained, but if 
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had been through what I have during the last 
few days. . . 

“That is exactly what I want to get out of you.” 
“Half a minute. Do you see those buffaloes over 
there? 1,5 

“No, I don’t,” I replied callously. “Sit down, 
you ass.” 

I had to exercise a good deal of patience, but I got 
the story from him bit by bit. He kept jumping up 
to go and peer out of the window and, if any animals 
were in sight, he stiffened with suspicion until they 
had disappeared. But, as soon as he was fairly started, 
he told his tale well. The only interruption came 
from me. Long before he had finished, I was helpless 
with laughter. I have laughed intermittently ever 
since at the mess he got himself into. Yes, mess is the 
word, as you shall hear. 


I want to make it clear that Jones is a quiet, normal 
sort of chap. I cannot see that he made any mistake, 
or did anything for which he can be blamed. In 
modern jargon, he failed to foresee the effect of a 
simple action on oriental psychology. But, since the 
modern jargon means nothing at all, that does not 
carry us very far. He did a kindly action or two 
and the rest followed with a devastating acceleration. 

Jones had become, like the rest of us, father and 
mother to the surrounding district. I think he had 
been rather better at this sort of thing than most of 
us, for he was a simple kindly soul with a genuine 
liking for the villagers. They had responded to his 
just rule with a flattering degree of confidence. A 
confidence which was his undoing, for they came to 
rely on him to do something to help them whenever 
trouble arose. 

Matters stood thus when Jones returned a few 
days before from a routine visit of inspection along 
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ole length of construction. He jogged along o 
camel up the winding track to his camp, which 
stood on a bluff high above the river. The huge beast 
steadied to a walk up the incline, shuffling its bulbous 
feet through the thick dust. The sun blazed at full 
noonday strength and Jones reflected pleasantly on 
the long cool drink he would soon be imbibing. He 
had found things going better than he had expected 
at all points of the work, and he was in a bland mood 
of contentment in spite of the terrific heat. 

As he neared his camp he saw a villager driving 
an emaciated cow along the track and, just as Jones 
came alongside, the cow lay down and refused to 
move any farther. Its rapidly glazing eyes told a 
pitiful tale and the villager squatted beside it with 
the apathy of despair watching the extinction of the 
whole of his worldly wealth. The poor beast stretched 
out its skinny neck and died at the very moment 
that Jones reined in his camel. He spoke a few kindly 
words to the man and threw him a couple of rupees. 
Then he rode on and thought no more about the 
matter. 

So simple and natural are the deeds that have such 
tremendous consequences! But a mischievous sprite 
must have seen in this act an opportunity to plague 
a good man for, when Jones emerged that evening 
from his bungalow to take a short stroll, a similar 
thing happened. Once more Jones, out of the fulness 
of his heart and of a recently replenished exchequer, 
handed over two rupees to a bereaved villager, and 
went his way with the conscious glow that comes 
from a good deed. No suspicion of the fate in store 
for him entered his mind and his bland mood of 
contentment remained with him. 

That night he sang in his bath with his usual 
cacophony, murdering the latest airs and changing 
up and down from one key to another in a manner 
which rejoiced his bearer. The Sahib was evidently 
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good humour and his servant was embolden* 
o tap at the door and deliver a message. 

“Wliat?” shouted Jones, pausing in his unmusical 
caterwauling. “What is it?” 

“The dead buffalo has come,” replied his bearer 
lucidly. 

“I don’t understand,” bellowed Jones through the 
door. 

“Neither do I understand,.if the Presence does not. 
But the dead buffalo has come,” was the stolid reply. 

Jones muttered something unintelligible and re¬ 
sumed his happy splashing and singing. The sequence 
of notes would have brought exquisite joy to a modern 
composer, so wildly undisciplined were his tuneless 
chants. No inkling came to him of what was happen¬ 
ing in the minds of the simple villagers. 

No further news reached him during dinner. His 
bearer felt that he had discharged his responsibility 
by delivering his message, and the dead buffalo was 
not mentioned. Jones read a novel for a short time 
after dinner and then retired to bed. 

He always slept on the chabutra where his bed had 
been prepared as usual. Everything seemed to be 
quite normal as Jones settled himself comfortably 
for the night. The chowkidar , carrying a hurricane 
lamp, encircled the bungalow according to custom, 
coughing and thumping his brass-bound stick loudly 
on the ground so as to strike terror into the hearts of 
malefactors. 

Then Jones became vaguely aware that something 
unusual was happening. It was customary for the 
chowkidar, after a decent interval, to retire to his 
quarters, there to sleep comfortably till early morning. 
But now the professional cough began to approach 
nearer to Jones’s bed. The brass-bound staff of office 
struck the ground from only a short distance away and 
a final paroxysm of coughing seemed to tear the very 
soul of the greybeard from his chest before he lapsed 
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ilence. The hurricane lamp was set on the 
find and the old man squatted by its side, staring 
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straight at Jones, who vainly tried to disregard him 
and go to sleep. 

“What is the matter?” he demanded at last, unable 
to evade the silent regard of the watchman. “Why 
do you not go to your quarters and sleep as usual?” 

“Sahib!” was the shocked reply. “How shall I 
sleep with thieves ready to break in at any moment? 
The Presence knows that I walk round the bungalow 
all night, keeping his life and property safe.” 

“Well, go away and walk round the bungalow. I 
wish to sleep.” 

“How can I sleep when a dead buffalo lies at my 
door?” 

“What on earth are you talking about? What is 
this talk of a dead buffalo?” 

“Will the Sahib be pleased to order it to be taken 
away?” 

“At this time of night, when all men are asleep?” 

“It is my duty to make report. I have made report 
of this matter. Now the Presence will be pleased to 
give orders.” 

“In the morning. Go away. And don’t wake me 
with your coughing.” 

The chowkidar departed grumbling, and Jones was 
irritably conscious that he spent some time moving 
about restlessly, brandishing his staff and rending his 
chest with spasms of professional noises. However, 
sleep overcame the old man at last and peace reigned. 
Then Jones, too, was able to sleep. 

In the morning he awoke early and sipped his tea 
before the sun rose over the horizon. His little house¬ 
hold roused itself to its normal routine. He sat on the 
side of his bed while the ponies were brought to him 
and received their scanty ration. The bhisti drew 
water from the well, the cooking smoke began to rise 
from the kitchen, and the sweeper industriously swept 
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the veranda under the bearer’s direction. Jones 
stretched luxuriously and prepared to rise. At that 
moment a wild unkempt figure approached him and 
Jones recognized a local camel owner. 

“What do you want? I have no need of more 
camels.” 

“It is known. I come to ask the price of a dead 
camel.” 

“This is not understood.” 

“That is all, Sahib. The price of a dead camel.” 
“Is everyone mad? The price of a dead camel is 
nothing at all.” 

The camel-man grinned and squatted on the 
ground, ready for a bargaining match. “Nay, Sahib, 
everything has a price.” 

“Go away. I do not understand this talk.” 

“Very good. But I know that the Sahib will not 
be unreasonable. I will take a fair price.” 

Jones disregarded him and went indoors. He 
dressed and ate his breakfast. There seemed to be a 
lot of jabbering going on outside, and at last he asked 
what was the matter. 

“ It is the matter of the dead buffaloes. Will the 
Sahib be pleased to give orders?” 

Impressed at last by these constant references to 
dead animals, Jones seized his hat and went out, 
determined to sift the matter. He crossed to the servants’ 
quarters, which seemed to be the focus of the hubbub, 
and found everyone staring at the carcasses of three 
buffaloes lying on the ground. Clouds of flies buzzed 
around and a slight taint in the air offended against 
propriety. 

“What is this?” demanded Jones. 

The old chowkidar replied in churlish tones. He 
was feeling the effect of a disturbed night. It was not 
fair for the night watchman to be upset in this manner 
and he felt resentful. 

“It is as I made report. Behold the dead buffaloes. 
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6r before has my report been doubted. Many 
sahibs have I served. There was Eschmitt Sahib. 
Also Baroon Sahib. Many reports did I make. . . 

Jones cut short his prosy reminiscences and asked 
again why the buffaloes had died there. 

"God knows why they died. Perhaps they had not 
enough to eat. Perhaps it was God’s will. Perhaps .. 

“Perhaps you are the son of an owl,” said Jones 
unkindly. “Who owned them?” 

Ihree men slipped out of the crowd and squatted 
in front of Jones, holding out their hands expectantly. 
The chowkidar coughed importantly and raised his 
voice. “They are poor men. Their buffaloes have 
died.” 

Jones’s incipient wrath evaporated. I have said 
that by nature he was a kindly soul; the sight of the 
humble villagers, holding out their skinny hands, 
with the evidence of their distress lying on the ground 
behind them was too much for him. 

“ Poor devils,” he muttered and slipped a couple of 
rupees into each outstretched hand. He gave orders 
for the burial of the carcasses and, mounting his 
camel, he departed on his rounds. 

I do not know what wonderful tale of these hap¬ 
penings was circulated through the surrounding 
villages. It evidently lost nothing in the telling for, 
when Jones returned later in the day after a long hot 
inspection of the works, three camels, six cows, and 
nine buffaloes were lying dead or dying round his 
bungalow, while the owners clamoured round him as 
he dismounted. 

In a fury Jones burst through them and shouted for 
his bearer and the chowkidar. 

“Why has this been permitted?” he roared. “Tell 
them to go away and take their carcasses with them.” 

“Sahib, the headman of Kerauli is here.” 

“ Very good. Send him to me. I’ll soon settle his 
business.” 
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^ fhe headman proved to be a cheerful, wrinkled o 
gentleman, who salaamed to Jones with lively expec¬ 
tancy. He was accompanied by two village worthies. 

“Are you the headman of Kerauli?” 

“Yes, Sahib. We have come as you ordered.” 

“I gave no orders. Are these dead animals from 
your village?" 



“Yes, all of them. And I have many more ready 
to be. . . .” 

“Take them away at once.” 

“Nay, Sahib. We are poor men. We will take a 
low price ... a reasonable one,” he added hastily. 

“I do not want them at any price.” 

“The Sahib is perhaps hot and angry after his ride. 
When he has cooled, he will see that our price is 
reasonable and fair.” - 

Jones furiously denied any intention of buying dead 
animals, but the more strenuously he protested the 
more admiringly did the village worthies appraise his 
powers of bargaining. They would come again in the 
evening, they said, when the Sahib would see that 
their price was notably fair and reasonable. They 
departed with respectful salaams, leaving Jones to 
cope with the situation as best he could. He got 
some coolies from the railway works to clear up the 
mess and then retired to his bungalow for his after¬ 
noon sleep during the heat of the day. 

When he emerged after tea, during which his 
bearer was ominously silent, he was confronted by 
two men holding bunches of dead chickens, who 
waved them in the air uttering uncouth cries. He 
drove them from him and pushed his way into the 
open air, where he stopped appalled. The ground 
was littered with dead animals of all kinds and the 
headman of Kerauli could be seen advancing, his 
wrinkled old face wreathed in propitiating smiles. 

“Look, Sahib! I have been even better than my 
word. Now will the Presence believe that I can 
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y plenty.” He rubbed his hands together in 
satisfaction at his splendid work. “Now, touching the 
matter of the price. ...” 

But there came a brusque interruption. A native, 
bearing a dead goat on his shoulders, burst through 
the clamouring throng and flung the horrid corpse on 
the ground at Jones’s feet. 

“Why should Kerauli have all the trade?” the 
new-comer demanded fiercely. “We of Malarna can 
bring more and better than Kerauli. Behold, the 
goat is dead.” There was indeed no doubt about this. 
“The headman of Malarna is on his way here, and 
he has sent me to bring the goat as an earnest of more 
to come.” 

Jones had been stunned into silence by the sight 
which had greeted him on emerging from his bun¬ 
galow, and he remained silent while a wordy dispute 
broke out between the men of Kerauli and Malarna. 
The chicken men appeared again, brandishing their 
dangling bundles of feathers, and joined in the 
rumpus, while Jones stared glassy-eyed at them all. 
The man from Malarna clamoured fiercely for hear¬ 
ing and tried to shout everyone down; for some 
reason his resentment was specially directed against 
the chicken men, who responded with equal fire. 
The man from Malarna pushed roughly against one 
of the chicken men, who riposted with a swipe from 
the bunch of dead poultry. It burst like a shell into 
clouds of flying feathers, which rapidly enveloped the 
disputants as the two chicken men belaboured their 
enemy with hearty animosity. Men came running 
from all sides to try and quell the fracas, but they 
merely succeeded in adding to the general jabber and 
confusion, under cover of which Jones retreated. 

“It’s all very well to laugh,” wailed Jones to me. 
“I rushed over to see the Tehsildar. He was very 
nice about it and promised to write to the Nazim for 
orders. Orders! I had grown black in the face 
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wling orders, while I was being steadily surrounded 
by a ring of dead and dying cattle! When I got back 
to camp, there were hundreds more lying about.” 

“Oh, come now. Hundreds?” 

“Well, dozens, if you like. What does it matter? 
My servants came and resigned in a body and I don’t 
blame them. Everyone was demanding that I should 
give orders. Damn it all, I was hoarse with shouting 
orders at the headman of Kerauli and all the other 
lunatics. They went away when it was dark, promis¬ 
ing to return and resume the discussion about prices 
at dawn. I threatened to murder the whole lot if 
they showed their noses inside the camp again, to 
which the old headman replied, with a wrinkled 
smile, that it was well knov/n that I desired only the 
carcasses of beasts and not of men. Very funny? 
Oh yes, very funny indeed! 1 gave up arguing with 
him. and went and urged the coolies to greater efforts. 
They grumbled a lot about this burying of bodies 
not being their legitimate work, and I was terrified 
lest they should go on strike. As it was they chucked 
work before all the corpses had been decently interred. 

“I retired for the night after a scratchy meal 
served by disgruntled servants, with a lively antici¬ 
pation of further horrors to come in the morning. I 
couldn’t sleep much owing to the hum. No, not 
flies; flies don’t fly at night, you ass. I am referring 
to the stench, and I’m blowed if I see anything 
amusing about it.” 

I begged Jones to go on and complete the story, 
promising to remain as grave as I could. 

“Flies! They woke me at dawn, millions, billions 
of them. Damme, if they had all pulled the same 
way, they would have had me out of bed. Not that 
I needed any urging to get up. The whole country¬ 
side was converging on my bungalow, driving with 
them any poor beasts that seemed likely to die. No, 
Pm not exaggerating. The whole blasted population 
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on the move. Like a run on the Bank. Everyone 
wanted to get there first before the bottom fell out 
of the market. ...” 

I’m afraid Jones was letting his imagination get the 
better of him. I have since talked with some of the 
State officials about the affair with becoming gravity, 
and they would not allow that the whole surrounding 
population besieged Jones. But I dare say that it 
seemed like that to him when he was frantically 
endeavouring to stem the tide. 

“I began to see that it was useless to carry on. 
The burial party went on strike as I feared, and the 
whole camp site was turned into a bally charnel-house. 
I’m afraid I rather lost my head at one time, and I 
threatened to beat the headman of Kerauli if he ever 
appeared again. You see, he kept bobbing up at 
intervals holding up the fingers of his hand, under 
the impression that I was still ready to pay some¬ 
thing for his ghastly corpses. I couldn’t get rid of 
him and, wherever 1 went, there would he suddenly 
pop up with a propitiating grin. It got on my nerves 
at last, and I made a rush at him. It dawned On him 
that I was in earnest and he faded away, but that 
only made matters worse. He had been able to 
exercise some sort of control over the villagers, but 
now they all came at me at once, jabbering and wav¬ 
ing their skinny arms.” 

I inquired in strangled tones as to what happened 
finally. 

“I broke from them and ran to take refuge in my 
bungalow. I slammed the door in their faces, but 
even as I banged it I had a momentary glimpse of the 
Thakur’s elephant slowly and painfully approaching. 
It looked seedy and thin, and it had a limp. That 
finished it. I wired to the Medical Officer to come 
and disinfect the place. Then I sent another wire 
asking for ten days’ leave and bolted. And I’d like 
to know what the devii you are laughing at.” 

L 
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THE MOTAMID 

T HIS chapter is not about a strange unknown 
animal, nor even about a mysterious spirit that 
haunts the jungle. A Motamid is neither of these 
things. The word is an Arabic one meaning a go- 
between or intermediary. At a time when we were 
building a railway through a Native State, Authority 
considered it likely that all sorts of questions would 
arise between us and the State officials in which 
matters of local custom and law were involved. So 
Authority decreed that there must be a Motamid to 
act as intermediator. 

It seemed to be an excellent plan. I myself was 
completely ignorant of law and knew little of the 
ancient customs of the Rajput State. It is true that' 
I had already met the local State officials and that 
we had conceived a great liking for one another, so 
that any serious misunderstanding was improbable. 
Indeed, the Rajputs are one of the most charming 
and agreeable people on earth, and the State officials 
were fine examples of that ancient race of true gentle¬ 
men in the best sense of the word. I felt drawn to 
them at once and I think they liked me. Anyway, we 
never had any sort of trouble, though whether this 
was due to the presence of the Motamid I am inclined 
to doubt. 

* He came and introduced himself to me one day 
and I made him welcome. He arrived in a very fine 
bullock-drawn carriage, quite springless and built 
entirely of woodwork bound together by leather 
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gs. Even the wheels were built up of wooden 
lectors and spokes cunningly lashed with leather 
strips. The resulting structure creaked and groaned 
grievously as it negotiated the humps and hollows of 
the unmade trackways of the land, but it was never¬ 
theless extremely comfortable to travel in. It was 
padded gaily with scarlet cushions and it had a 
double-humped roof under which the Motamid 
squatted in all his glory. 

He was a jovial little man, rotund and double- 
chinned in generous measure. He was not clean¬ 
shaven—it would have been much better if he had 
been—and a few straggly hairs sprouted incon- 
sequently in all directions so that he was quite unable 
to imitate the fierce unbrushed beard, parted in the 
middle, of most of his compatriots. His plump features 
were normally wreathed in a chubby smile of amuse¬ 
ment at everything in general and at himself in 
particular. For he had no illusions about his own 
absolute incompetence—it was a perpetual source of 
huge enjoyment to his simple soul. 

I do not know who appointed him or whence he 
came. The State officials suffered him with ironic 
smiles on their handsome aristocratic faces. He spent 
his time making a sort of regal progress in the bullock 
carriage drawn by two milk-white bullocks which 
travelled at a stately walking pace which could 
compass twenty miles in a day of ten hours. It was 
a noble sight, with the Motamid sitting within like 
an idol in a pagoda, his plump cheeks wobbling 
slightly from the shaking of his ancient equipage. 
The villagers regarded him with awe and they 
salaamed profoundly, greeting him with cries of 
“Bandigi” reserved for persons of the greatest distinc¬ 
tion. “I am bowing” is what the word meant in 
their dialect and the gratification of the Motamid 
was immense. 

I was always glad to see him. My bearer would 
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inounce with a hush of awed respect that the 
Motamid had come and there would be a rush to 
bring a chair for the great man. 1 think he disliked 
sitting on a chair very much indeed, but nothing 
would have made him forgo the honour and privilege 
of having a chair set for him. He disembarked from 
his travelling pagoda and waddled towards me with 
his hand repeating again and again the graceful 
gesture of salaam and his double chins exuding a 
jovial smile. I responded as good manners prescribed 
and we would sit on the concrete platform outside my 
bungalow gossiping until a late hour. For the Motamid 
usually chose to visit me near about sundown. 

There was a reason for this late calling hour which 
was well understood by both of us. It was simply 
that the jolly little man dearly loved a whisky and 
soda. Now the State was strictly Hindu with a 
Maharajah who was as rigidly orthodox as the most 
bigoted zealot could desire. Thus all the State 
officials had to follow the fashion and be as strict 
Conformists as the Maharajah himself. Until the 
Motamid was raised to the dizzy altitude of a State 
official, I dare say he was able to indulge his secret 
passion without much difficulty. But now he was 
torn by conflicting desires—on the one hand was his 
naive joy at the dignity of his sinecure and on the 
other the deprivation of the comfort of alcohol. Not 
that I wish to convey that the jovial round little man 
drank to excess. Most emphatically he did not, but 
he did enjoy the good things of life with a Bacchic 
heartiness and he rated a Scotch and soda very high 
in his scale of values. We gossiped gaily in the growing 
dusk and presently a faraway look would steal over 
the plump features of my guest. I recognized the 
symptoms, but I took a mischievous pleasure in 
tantalizing him, which was rather a shame because 
his manners were as impeccable as those of all the 
Rajputs and nothing would have made him dream of 
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arising for a drink. However I did not keep up tne 
joke too long and so I would suggest a little refreshment. 

“ I usually have a whisky and soda at this hour, 
Motamid Sahib. Perhaps you would like something 
to drink.” 

“Truly, Sahib, I should be glad of something. You 
are very kind.” 

“Not at all. But I am in a difficulty. I do not 
wish to offend against your caste rules. That would 
be very bad manners. My servants are Moham¬ 
medans for one thing, and for another I know that 
I must not offer whisky. Some lime juice, perhaps, 
could be drunk by a pious Hindu?” 

The agony of the Motamid at the bare idea of drink¬ 
ing lime juice while I had whisky and soda was 
piteous to see. He cleared his throat deprecatingly. 
“As to the Mohammedan servants, that is no great 
matter. In case of need a Hindu may take water 
from any man.” 

“Good! For the need is doubtless great after a 
hard day’s work.” 

“Assuredly! As to drinking whisky, it would cer¬ 
tainly be a bad thing if I were seen to be taking it.” 

“Nevertheless it is a wholesome drink. And it is 
untouched by hand, I have been told, in the making 
of it. Thus there would be no infraction of caste rules 
in drinking it.” 

The little comedy was played strictly according to 
precedent. At this stage the Motamid began to 
chuckle with a cherubic jollity. “ Yet there are evil- 
speakers who might make report to the Maharajah. 
You can have no idea, Sahib, how active my enemies 
are.” 

“Then we must give up the idea. I will drink 
whisky and soda, and you will drink lime juice. 
That is settled.” The Motamid’s eyes goggled with 
concern. “Unless certain precautions were taken,” 

I continued. “It is now still daylight. But in a short 
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^tinie it will be dark. Perhaps something could 
accomplished then.” 

‘‘Yes, yes!” The Motamid’s agreement was instan¬ 
taneous and hearty. 

“If it would not offend you, I might tell my servant 
to bring whisky and soda and lime juice together 
with two glasses. In the dark who shall know whether 
either of us drinks the one or the other.” 

“It is a good plan, Sahib. Thus evil-speakers 
would be confounded. Yes, it is a very good plan.” 
An oily chuckle shook his well-covered frame like a 
jelly and his expression as of a naughty boy about 
to embark on a forbidden prank set me smiling with 
responsive glee. In this manner the decencies were 
observed and the Motamid was able to enjoy his 
little weakness without scandal. Not that the plot 
remained undiscovered. Everyone knew about it and 
laughed genially, for I do not think the Motamid had 
an enemy in the world. 

Under the mellowing influence of a modest whisky 
and soda the jovial little man expanded and his jolly 
laugh rang out loud. My feeblest sallies were received 
with uproarious mirth and he rolled on his chair in 
an ecstasy of enjoyment. Such a simple happy little 
man, I could not help liking him in spite of his utter 
uselessness. 

The only time he used to display concern was 
when he was asked to act as arbitrator in some dispute. 
At first I took his appointment seriously and used to 
bring cases to him to settle. One cannot build a 
railway without treading on someone’s toes and it 
would have been useful to have an official to relieve 
me of all trouble in such respects. Thus I did actually 
send for the Motamid once or twice with the request 
that he would call upon me at his convenience. In a 
day or so the magnificent bullock carriage would 
roll up to my bungalow with stately dignity, the 
portly Bacchic figure seated therein returning with 
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al condescension the greetings of the awe-struc 
lagers. The chair was set for him and soon we 
would be exchanging the proper salutations without 
haste or slurring. 

“ I am glad you have been able to come, Motamid 
Sahib. I am in trouble about a certain matter near 
the village of Nimli.” 

A cloud came over his sunny features. “Doubtless 
you will settle the matter, Sahib.” 

“With your help. The matter is this. The villagers 
are anxious about the amount of cultivable land that 
will be taken over by the railway. They say that 
there will not be enough left to support the village.” 
I went on to tell him the story which had bothered 
me a good deal. I had been met at the village by a 
deputation led by the headman and they had voci¬ 
ferously pleaded for a diversion of the line. It was 
rather pitiful for they spoke with rugged eloquence 
and they flung down their simple tools at my feet in 
token of the uselessness of them if their land was taken 
away. The State was giving us the land and it was 
emphatically the State’s business to make the neces¬ 
sary adjustments of village boundaries, but I was dis¬ 
inclined to dismiss such a very human cry of distress 
with the curt reply that the villagers should appeal 
elsewhere. So I bethought myself of the Motamid. 

He listened with an expression of growing concern 
and I thought that my pitiful tale had made an 
impression upon him. He fidgeted in his chair with 
more than his usual air of discomfort at the unfamiliar 
mode of sitting, and presently he broke in on my 
discourse, his eyes bulging with apprehension. 

“Sahib, it is doubtless a matter of great difficulty.” 

“Then you will ask the State to make the necessary 
adjustments of boundaries?” 

He coughed with his inimitable air of deprecation 
of any such thing as taking a definite step in any 
direction. “As to that, Sahib, the matter needs con- 
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smeration, deep consideration. Nirnii is a village in 
the ilaqa of my sister’s cousin’s husband’s father. My 
enemies—and I am compassed round with enemies— 
would say that I was giving a decision to my own 
advantage.” 

“It might be possible to divert the line towards 
Kotalpura.” 

Horror made the Motamid’s eyes more bulbous 
than ever. “But Kotalpura belongs to the uncle of 
Ganeshi Dass. He would say that I had brought this 
evil upon him out of enmity. ...” 

And so it went on. The Motamid found a hundred 
reasons for doing nothing. “It will be better if you 
settle this matter your own way, Sahib. All men are 
saying that your decisions are full of wisdom, and no 
question will be raised by any man if you do whatever 
you think best.” 

He pressed me at great length to do whatever I 
deemed to meet the case, quite oblivious of the fact 
that I had no power to alter boundaries or to grant 
compensation. But I soon tumbled to the fact that 
the dear old Motamid was quite useless and I forbore 
to press him further. I said I would see what I could 
do and the immediate relief displayed by the rotund 
little man was ludicrous. He blew noisy sighs of 
content and rolled on his chair in a simple appreciation 
of his own complete incompetence. As rapidly as 
was decent he changed the subject and went on to his 
usual chronicle of local gossip which he recounted 
with many jolly laughs and shakings of his immense 
paunch. 

But he soon wearied of perching himself on his 
chair. He would have been far happier squatting on 
the ground with his limbs relaxed into a position 
natural to them. If he stayed with me overlong his 
legs would tend to fold up more comfortably. At 
first crossed easily and naturally over the other, a 
foot crept by imperceptible degrees up his massive 
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„ till it was being nursed by one hand—thoughL 
dden realization of this brought him up with a 
shocked acknowledgment of ill-manners. So that the 
foot would be hurriedly replaced on the ground—only 
to creep up again as he forgot himself in talk , There 
was quite an awkward incident one day when he so 
far lost himself during the recital of a long-winded 
story as to place both his feet firmly on the chair and 
squat comfortably thereon like a bronze image. But 
his discomfiture when he found what he had done was 
very real and he departed rather crestfallen. 

It was impossible to cherish any resentment against 
so likeable a man. His incompetence was so monu¬ 
mental and so heartily acknowledged by the Motamid 
himself that it caused no irritation. It became a 
joyous jest which was enjoyed byno one more genuinely 
than the Motamid himself. And when he found that 
I no longer worried him with requests to do a job of 
work he threw off all restraint when paying me a 
visit and treated our intercourse as a simple matter 
of friendship. It was in this manner that I really 
found him of some use, for he could tell me lots of 
things about local custom which I ought to know. 
It is so easy for a white man to blunder into all sorts 
of mistakes with the best of intentions—though the 
natural courtesy of the Rajput would never allow 
him to complain. Thus the Motamid would listen 
to my requests for enlightenment about some puzz¬ 
ling aspect of local custom and, while assuring me 
volubly that in all respects I had acted with great 
circumspection, he would manage to convey to me 
what would have been the correct thing to do. 

I find myself using old-fashioned words when I 
speak of the courtesy of the Rajput and it is natural 
that I should do so. This fine race has preserved a 
noble dignity in manner and custom in the midst of 
an age which is apt to deride such things. And when 
I say this, I am speaking of all Rajputs — not merely 
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__e gentry. The humblest villager, the very coolies, 

have a simple and unaffected courtesy of bearing 
which is immensely attractive. It would be the 
veriest boor who did not respond to this universal air 
of good-breeding. It is natural, spontaneous, and 
easy, without a trace of subservience, and it is as 
twice blessed as the quality of mercy. A rigid class 
consciousness is riveted on the country by the caste 
system with its religious sanctions. But 1 have never 
known this to cause the slightest awkwardness, either 
through overbearingness or through obsequiousness. 
Neither the one extreme nor the other exists in Rajpu- 
tana where pride of race is as strong as anywhere in 
the world—-where they trace their descent from either 
the mighty Sun himself, or from the Moon, or again 
from Fire. There is a legend that there were once 
fair-skinned Rajputs though none now claim descent 
from them. But in their courtly manner they will 
suggest that perhaps the Sahib’s ancestry was of the 
Gorabansi and they will set you at your ease with 
some such pretty compliment. It is all very pleasant 
with warm respect growing into friendship, and it 
was on this footing that I found myself with the 
Motamid. 

He was in his element when there was any social 
event toward. Here there was no lurking fear that 
he might have to take definite action about anything 
of importance, and he fussed round with his usual 
complete incompetence, exuding stout good humour 
and breathless bonhomie in his efforts to be useful— 
efforts which were doomed to futility as surely as 
those of a circus clown. His delight at the idea of any 
sort of jollification was immense and one felt weeks 
beforehand that success was certain with the Motamid 
as Master of the Ceremonies. I remember one Christ¬ 
mas when I was still a bachelor and had decided to give 
a house-party for the holidays. Christmas is of course 
observed neither by Hindus nor Mohammedans, but 
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Xv ''\: -Tt is recognized throughout the length and breadth 
of India as the most important holiday for the English. 
It is usual to have a week’s holiday during which 
work is forgotten and all manner of junketing is 
enjoyed. The Indians call it the Bara Din, that is 
the Big Day, and they usually mark the occasion 
with ceremonial gifts of fruit and flowers. So I 
determined to have a stupendous beano for the Bara 
Din. I told the Motamid of my intention and his 
whole being expressed Saturnalian joy at the prospect. 

I thought that I might get no less than seven of 
my own countrymen as a house-party of whom four 
would be women. I am afraid that it was this party 
which gave rise to the rumours of my impending 
marriage about which I have already told. I dare say 
it was the Motamid who put the rumours around—it 
was just the sort of thing he would love to gossip 
about. Anyway he responded with a will to my 
suggestion that he should help to make things go by 
arranging the sideshows, so to speak. 

“Good, good, very good! Sahib, there must be a 
juggler.” 

“Of course. Can you get a really good one? I do 
not want my guests to be disappointed by a poor 
performance.” 

“Leave it to me. I will get you the very finest 
juggler in all Hindustan.” 

“Very good talk. I and my guests will of course 
take dinner in my bungalow. But I wish all men to 
feast according to their own custom and religion. All 
the railway employees, I mean.” 

“That can be arranged. And it will not cost you 
very much, if you will leave it to me.” His fat fingers 
aided him to do a rapid mental calculation. “Food¬ 
stuffs are not expensive. ...” He reeled off a string 
of names of native foods and sweetmeats with a 
luscious enjoyment of the mere recitation of the 
names of the dainties. 
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^ hen I should like to arrange for a Nautch to 
amuse my guests when the evening meal has been 
taken.” 

A bland expression of naughtiness suffused the old 
boy’s chubby countenance. “That will be more 
expensive. There will have to be two Nautch girls 
and three rtiusicians.” 

“Well, how much will it cost to engage them?” 

^ The Motamid wriggled with a slight embarrassment. 
“Your Honour will require the girls to be the best 
obtainable? Yes, yes, of course. I will see to it. . . .” 
He still exhibited acute discomfort, the reason for 
which I did not understand. I thought he was 
worried because the ladies might be too expensive. 
1 had not the slightest idea as to what their fees 
would be. 

“What is troubling you, Motamid Sahib? Will the 
expense be too great?” 

“No, no—at least, I am not sure. You see, Sahib, 
there are two fees which might be charged. . . .” 

“Well?” 

The Motamid took his courage in both hands and 
charged at the fence like a runaway bull. “If Your 
Honour requires the girls to lie on your bed that 
night, there will be more to be paid than if they 
merely dance and sing to give your guests pleasure.” 
And then, having got this off his chest, he rolled on 
his chair in delighted anticipation of the response he 
expected. He began to describe with embarrassing 
detail the delights I might expect from the minis¬ 
trations of the Nautch girls, and it went to my heart 
to check his unaffected joy at the wonderland of 
joyous sensation in store for me. The jolly little man 
became almost lyrical in his praise of the beauty of 
the lovely creatures he would send for, and his huge 
paunch shook again and again as oily chuckles 
accompanied his eloquent phraseology in praise of 
love. His eyes sparkled with wicked glee and,he 
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ked from side to side on his chair till I thought tliSTt 
e would roll clean off it. His mortification when 
I explained that the girls would only be required to 
dance and sing was really painful, and he shook his 
head in deep reprobation of such coldness of blood. 
For a moment his spirits were dashed by the thought 
that he had committed a breach of good manners in 
letting himself run on with such lucid descriptions of 
the joy to come and an expression of deep concern 
overshadowed his naturally sunny countenance. But 
I soon put that right and he began to cheer up again . 

“It shall be as Your Honour wishes. It will cer¬ 
tainly be much less expensive. But it is a pity—it 
shall be as you order. Nevertheless the girls would, 
both of them, be very skilled in all the arts . . . but it 
shall be as you say.” He blew a noisy sigh. “It is a 
pity, a great pity—and on the Bara Din too. But 
I will say no more.” 

I thought it time to change the subject. “There 
must be a display of fireworks, Motamid Sahib.” 

“Indeed, yes. There is a good man in Madhopur 
who will make fireworks for you.” Once more he 
did intricate calculations on his fingers. “For twenty 
rupees he will supply everything. I will see to it. 
Good, good! Sahib, this will be a matter which will 
be talked of for a hundred years. Ho! Ho! All shall 
go well. I will arrange everything.” 

“There is still one other matter. It will be cold 
at night in December, and I should like to have a 
great fire of logs burning so that even the poorest 
coolie may be warm while he eats his food.” 

“Very good talk!” 

“So will you please see the Forest Officer and get 
his permission for logs to be cut?” 

This faint hint of a job of work produced the usual 
reaction and the Motamid registered discomfort. Then 
he suddenly broke out into smiles again. “It will be 
better, Sahib, if you see the Forest Officer yourself. 
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fall do anything you wish, whereas if I ask hi 
"will remember what his uncle said to my wife’s 
cousin and he will do nothing although he will make 
many promises. My enemies, Sahib. . . 

“Oh, very well, I will see to it.” 

The Motamid chuckled his relief, and completely 
restored to good humour, we continued the discussion 
of our plans. I had made up my mind to go a tremen¬ 
dous bust. I had saved quite a lot of money and 
it was time to relax after a year’s hard work. I rode 
over to my nearest neighbour twenty miles away 
and discussed details of Christmas week with him and 
his wife and his sister-in-law, who were to be of the 
house-party. There were to be picnics, shooting 
expeditions, and lazy days for resting and doing 
nothing leading up to the terrific beano on Boxing 
Day. Not that the shooting expeditions meant much 
to me, for I am a rotten shot, but I could take the 
sister-in-law on my camel and we could make a 
picnic of it. 

I told some of the State officials of my plans for the 
Bara Din and they warmly approved. I explained 
how I was getting the Motamid to help and they did 
not approve. They laughed and said that the old 
boy would make a mess of everything, so I told them 
what I wanted and they promised to see that I got 
it. Then they laughed again and said that I could 
safely leave the matter of food and drink to him as 
that was one matter on which he was an acknowledged 
expert. 

In an evil hour I told the Motamid that I had 
admired some of the mural decorations on the walls 
of buildings in Madhopur City. I was thinking of 
the geometrical patterns in gay colours and perhaps 
I did not express myself as clearly as I should have 
done. The Motamid heartily agreed and said that 
he could get an artist to decorate my bungalow for a 
few rupees. I thought the novelty might be amusing 
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and asked him to arrange for it to be done in time 
for the Bara Din and then forgot about the matter. 
Once or twice I remembered it but since nothing had 
been done, I concluded that the dear old Motamid 
was running true to form and had failed to get the 
services of an artist. 

Then a few days before the holidays I got back 
from a long day in the saddle to be met by my old 
Mohammedan servant, every hair of his beard abristle 
with disapproval. 

“What has happened, Allah Din?” I asked. 

He waved his hand towards the bungalow. “ Behold! ” 

I blinked in astonishment. The white-washed walls 
were covered at one end of the veranda with the most 
vivid representations of hunting scenes in blazing 
colours which fairly hit me between the eyes. Tigers 
crouched and sprang, while elephants trampled others 
underfoot with gory results, bold huntsmen fired 
dangerous-looking guns at the tigers which retaliated 
by disembowelling beaters. It was all very vigorous 
and highly coloured and totally unsuited to my 
modest establishment, but I might have endured the 
decoration as a curiosity had it not been for a most 
unfortunate propensity of the unknown artist. I 
suppose it was a conventional method of depicting 
the ferocity of the animals and it was certainly very 
effective. The artist had left no doubt whatever about 
the sex of the animals, whether elephants or tigers. 
He had underlined his accentuation of detail with 
brilliant scarlet paint far brighter—far, far brighter 
—than anything else in the picture. And he had 
also magnified the size of the objects of his careful 
delineation beyond all reason, so that I stared at 
them tom between deep concern and wild hilarity 
at the sight which set my respectable old servant 
clicking his tongue in horrified amazement. 

“The work of idolaters,” he snorted. “They wall 
worship even a lump of mud. They have no religion.” 
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V ^>; .^:This is not a religious picture,” I spluttered. 

“Of course not. They have no religion,” he 
repeated. 

The artist approached with many salaams to receive 
payment. I struggled with efforts to frame a speech 
which would convey to him the unsuitability of his 
purple patches, but my vocabulary was not equal to 
it. Eventually I paid him the modest fee demanded, 
and he left me to grapple with the problem. And it 
was a problem, for in a few days the guests would 
begin to arrive and something must be done about 
it. Should I leave things alone and hope that nobody 
would notice the. peculiarity of the pictures? Not 
notice it? Good heavens, the brilliant red paint 
shouted for attention. 

I tried delicately scraping some of the paint off the 
white-washed wall, but it made matters worse, calling 
attention to the oddity more clearly even than the 
red paint did. I felt too that trying to paint out the 
offence would have just as unfortunate an effect. 
While I was wondering what on earth to do, Allah 
Din spoke to me tartly. 

“The Motamid Sahib has come.” 

The cherubic figure of fun came forward full of 
genial salaams and exuding joviality. He gazed admir¬ 
ingly at the pictures and asked if I was pleased with 
them. 

“They are magnificent. Nevertheless they are 
perhaps too magnificent for my modest bungalow.” 

The Motamid waved the objection aside. “No, no. 
They will add greatly to the respect in which you 
are held. All men will say that the Sahib is a very 
strong man. And you yourself will grow stronger from 
the contemplation of the pictures so that after the 
Nautch girls have danced and sung their songs of 
love_” 

It was evidently time to put my foot down. It was 
rather a shame, for the Motamid’s face fell like a dis- 
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pointed child’s as I spoke. His simple delight at^ 
the horrors he had caused to be displayed on the 
veranda wall of my bungalow was genuine and 
accompanied as always by monumental gurgles of 
happy laughter. But now the corners of his mouth 
drooped and disappeared within the recesses of his 
double chin. 

“It is a most unlucky chance, Motamid Sahib. If 
only I had known where the artist was to put the 
pictures. But it is at this very place that I have 
already given orders for a new doorway to be made 
through the wall. To-morrow morning Devi Dass is 
coming to start work so as to get everything finished 
before the Bara Din.” 

“I am at fault. I am greatly at fault. I should 
have asked you where the pictures should be placed.” 

He was much distressed, but he quickly cheered up 
again. “Never mind. The artist will come again 
to-morrow and he will paint bigger and fiercer tigers 
on another part of the wall.” 

But I was adamant about this. The fiction about 
the new doorway had set my mind to work and I 
found a dozen convincing excuses for putting off the 
artist until after the Bara Din, by which time I felt 
sure that the Motamid would have forgotten all about 
the matter. But the only solution that I could see to 
the dilemma was to knock the wall down and so 
obliterate the offending works of art. It was a pity 
because they were undoubtedly great curiosities—a 
little too curious to live with. Devi Dass tried to get 
me to change my mind the following morning and 
he spent quite a long time admiring the tigers before 
he regretfully told his men to start demolishing the 
wall. 

Things began to shape for the Christmas celebra¬ 
tions all right. The State officials soon arranged for 
the juggler and the other things direcdy they found 
that the Motamid was making a tremendous muddle 
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e whole affair. They went into fits of laughter 
over the incident of the pictures and cracked many 
jokes about the Motamid; for “mota” means “fat” 
in Hindustani and there are many much ruder words 
which lent themselves to the making of highly 
improper puns about the plump old fellow. And every 
time that something was settled satisfactorily the 
Motamid took all the credit upon himself and puffed 
his cheeks importantly. It was all very pleasant in 
the warm winter sunshine surrounded by so many 
evidences of good will and kindliness. 

By the mercy of Providence we escaped being 
blown sky high by the Motamid. He came to see 
me the day before the holidays began. Everything 
was settled and arranged in spite of his continual 
blunders. With the help of the local officials it had 
not been difficult and I had no fears of failure for 
the countryside was simmering with excitement about 
the jalsa, as they called it. It would be as good as a 
fair and they all entered into the fun of the thing 
with tremendous zest. So the Motamid approached 
with the air of one who had achieved a tremendous 
task by a superhuman effort. 

“Sahib!” he exclaimed dramatically. “Every¬ 
thing is arranged!” 

“Well done! You have indeed worked miracles.” 

“Miracles indeed! Sahib, you can have no idea of 
the cunning of my enemies who are so many that 
I wonder I am still alive.” 

He rubbed his fat hand thirstily over his chubby lips 
and rolled his eyes towards the door of my bungalow 
whence Allah Din would come bringing drinks. This 
time I did not attempt to tantalize him and I called 
for the drinks to be brought at once although it was 
barely dusk. The Motamid drank like one exhausted 
after a race and sighed with deep content. 

“Everything is ready, Sahib. Juggler, Nautch 
girls, foodstuffs in plenty,” he ticked them off on his 
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gers one by one, “ the grea t fire of logs is ready to 
lit, fireworks... everything is here ready for th tjalsa.” 

“Except the fireworks,” I said. “I am told that 
they are being stored in a safe dry place in Madhopur 
until required.” 

The Motamid chuckled happily. “See how I watch 
over everything in case a mistake might be made. 
Sahib, you can have no idea how . . . but I need not 
trouble you with such matters. Enough that the 
fireworks are safely stored in a dry place. But not 
in Madhopur.” He took a long pull at his drink. A 
faint feeling of anxiety came over me. What was the 
Motamid hinting at? “No, no, not in Madhopur. 
That was how it was arranged, so I was told. Such 
foolishness! Everything must be at the Sahib’s 
bungalow—that was the order I gave. So have no 
fear, Sahib. The fireworks are here so that they can 
be fired at any time you wish.” 

“Here! Where?” I rose to my feet in agitation. 
What on earth had the old boy been up to now? 
The Motamid rose too with a beaming smile. 

“Come, Sahib.” He led the way to the cookhouse 
where a charcoal fire and a brazier were blazing 
brightly during the preparation of the evening meal. 
“Behold!” 

The cookhouse was full of a collection of brightly 
coloured fireworks made of paper and tinsel. Stacks 
and stacks of them were piled untidily in a heap 
occupying practically the whole of the cookhouse so 
that my cook could hardly ply his trade. There were 
one or two bags tightly packed with something, and 
I stared at them appalled as the sparks flew from the 
charcoal brazier vigorously blown to a brilliant heat 
by the cook’s son. The Motamid laughed happily 
and pointed out that the fireworks were being kept 
dry by the heat of the cookhouse. 

“What is in those bags?” I demanded in con¬ 
sternation. 
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^Gunpowder. It will be used for . . . ” 

But I was hastening away from the spot, torn 
between exasperation and laughter—the usual result 
of allowing the Motamid to have anything to do with 
making arrangements of any kind. It did not take 
long to have the cookhouse vacated and locked against 
all comers and the grumbling cook had to improvise 
a meal as best he could. The Motamid was quite 
unconscious of having done anything wrong and he 
finished his drink with great satisfaction. 

“To-morrow, Sahib, I will not trouble you with 
anything. I know that you will wish to enjoy the 
company of your friends.” 

“But you are always welcome,” I protested. 

“Nay, nay, you are too kind. But on the Bara Din 
itself I will come with gifts of fruit and flowers in 
accordance with custom.” 

“It is you who are too kind.” 

He waved his plump hand. “It is nothing, Sahib. 
Only a basket of fruit and some sweetmeats—and one 
other thing.” 

I began to grow anxious again. I was terrified that 
the genial old boy would turn up in front of everyone, 
including the sister-in-law, with something appallingly 
improper which he would thrust forward with many 
jovial chuckles. 

“What is the other thing?” I asked. 

“It was in my mind to bring it as a surprise. It is 
for the Miss Sahiba whom you will marry.” He rolled 
on his chair till it creaked again. I began to interrupt 
because there was no talk of my marrying anyone, 
but the Motamid went joyously on. “It is a chink- 
hara, a young deer and very suitable for the Miss 
Sahiba to keep.” 

I breathed freely again. It looked as if the old boy 
had really done something well for once. A tame 
deer! I warmed to the notion. The sister-in-law 
would be pleased. Good old Motamid! I beamed 
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in him in strong approval. But how on earth ha. 
e succeeded in getting hold of one? I asked him this 
question. 

“Sahib, it is easy for us to accomplish. We run 
them down.” 

Blank incredulity must have shone clearly in my 
face for the Motamid went on to explain. Somehow 
I could not visualize the Motamid running down a 
chinkhara which went like the wind across the 
parched plain. 

“It is done by four men. They form a line a 
hundred yards long and run towards a herd of deer.” 

“But surely the deer fly like the wind from them.” 

“Truly. For one mile, perhaps two, they rush 
without stopping. Then they pause for breath. 
Meanwhile the four men jog after them and again 
approach the herd. Then the herd again flies, but 
this time only for one mile for they have not yet 
recovered their breath. The four men still keep up a 
steady trot after them—the pace is not high but 
suitable men can jogtrot thus for many miles without 
haste. Thus they keep the herd continually on the 
move until the young ones begin to tire. And still 
the men jog along after them until at last they find 
a young deer lying panting on the ground unable to 
go any farther. Then they pick it up and bring it in.” 

“Poor little beast! It is such a one that you will 
bring for the Miss Sahiba?” 

“ Yes. It will soon grow tame and feed happily out 
of her hand.” 

“And were you one of the four men who ran it 
down?” 



“Nay, nay,” he chuckled appreciatively. “But it 
was I who gave the order.” And he departed in a 
glow of self-satisfaction. 

The festivities took place and all went well. The 
Christmas rains held off so that warm genial days of 
golden sunshine succeeded one another in lazy 
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tentment. The jalsa on Boxing Day went off wit’ 
a tremendous swing. The juggler juggled and 
mystified us all with his magic. The Nautch girls 
squealed and postured with their usual interminable 
dullness so that we were unable to endure more than 
an hour of their entertainment and left our guests to 
continue watching them far into the night. The fire¬ 
works emulated the Motamid by misfiring and splut¬ 
tering with magnificent but rather inconsequent 
explosions. The great log fire blazed and chattering 
crowds squatted round it enjoying the good food. And 
here, there and everywhere the Motamid strutted as 
though he had in truth arranged everything, the very 
embodiment of a Bacchic joviality. It was all very 
fine indeed. And best of all the sister-in-law was 
pleased with the tame chinkhara. 

Next day we all felt rather flat and took things 
quietly. In the dusk of the evening the Motamid was 
announced and I introduced him to the house-party. 
He was very tired and not so exuberantly jovial as 
usual. But he cheered up under the influence of a 
whisky and soda and soon his wonted chuckles began 
to accompany his discourse. Congratulations which 
he accepted with a naive pleasure were showered on 
him for the management of the jalsa. 

“But it was a pity, Sahib, that you did not accept 
the services of the Nautch girls. I myself can now 
vouch for everything. ...” 

I hurriedly changed the subject, terrified lest he 
should come out with something appalling, and he 
allowed the conversation to be turned for he was 
indeed very weary after making a night of it. Once or 
twice his toes began to creep upwards towards a more 
comfortable pose and each time he recovered himself 
with a furtive look round to see if his lapse had been 
observed. He began to lose his place in the general 
conversation that ensued, and his head nodded down 
into the soft cushion of his double chins. He thanked 
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absently when I replenished his glass and took a 
sip or two. His toes again crept upwards until they 
rested comfortably on the seat of the chair. I was 
talking to the sister-in-law when I heard an undoubted 
snore from the direction of the Motamid, now only a 
dim shadow in the gathering darkness. I put my 
finger on my lips and we stole away quietly, leaving 
him perched on the chair like a bronze idol sleeping 
peacefully. Good simple little man! Not for the 
world would any of us have let him know that his 
breach of good manners had been noticed. When I 
carefully scouted back again in half an hour or so, 
he was gone—and his glass was empty. 




CHAPTER VII 


CITIES OF THE PLAIN 

I HAVE spoken of the engineer as controller of the 
great sources of power in Nature. It is not a bad 
definition but it lacks something, for he is also a 
Builder. In his humble way he can emulate the deeds 
of the Caesars. I have played my part in this aspect of 
the work of my profession—but I used a somewhat 
peculiar plan during the War when I set out to cover 
arid wastes with a teeming population. 

Great conquerors have founded cities. Who can 
tell of all those bearing the name of Alexander the 
Great? He achieved his mighty deeds through blood 
and tears and sacrifice amid the stunning reverbera¬ 
tion of thunderous events. But I employed other 
methods. With a wave of the hand I created towns 
and villages out of airy nothings. By a mere effort of 
will I evolved them from my inner consciousness. 
The insubstantial fabric of my dream cities rose over¬ 
night from the sands of the desert. Insubstantial? 
Yet their names appeared on maps and, prosaic 
product of a utilitarian age, in the time-tables of the 
railway I was building. 

The desert stretched in every direction to the 
horizon. There was absolutely nothing to be seen 
anywhere save the dancing shimmer of a mirage. A 
hot wind moaned unceasingly, raising clouds of yellow 
dust which streaked along the hard-baked ground in 
curious striations. The close-growing scrub shook 
violently in the wind; occasionally a tuft was torn 
from its shallow roots and whirled away with nothing 
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eep it company but a fantastically writhing runne 
of desert sand. Overhead the sun beat down from a 
brazen sky from which all trace of blue had gone. 

I stood with Halliday, my personal assistant, staring 
out at the blank face of the unlovely country. We had 
arrived from Baghdad by trolley in the early morning 
to prospect the place where the new railway would 
take off from the main line—the junction whence 
trains would lumber across the desert to Babylon. I 
looked this way and that in perplexity. 

“Where had we better start the damned thing?” 
I asked. 

“Anywhere,” answered Halliday vaguely. 

“Damme,” I said, “there is usually some reason for 
placing a junction at one spot rather than another. 
As Chief Engineer I ought to write a comprehensive 
report about it. What do I do? Just dig my heel in 
the ground and say, ‘This is the spot’?” 

“I should think that would be all right,” answered 
Halliday. “I’ll write the report for you.” 

I breathed more freely. Halliday was an excellent 
personal assistant. The first difficulty seemed to have 
been surmounted. I dug in my heel and Halliday 
produced a wooden peg which he hammered into the 
ground. Together we surveyed the peg with a certain 
amount of pride; it had a professional look about it, 
lacking the crudity of a mere heelmark in the sand. 

“ Good,” I said. “ Now we are fairly started. Which 
is the way to Babylon?” 

“Search me,” replied Halliday, following my gaze 
out over the featureless plain. Nothing to be seen, no 
one moved, no sign of human habitation anywhere. 

“Let’s have a look at the map.” I unrolled a bundle 
which had been delivered to me late the night before 
from the Map Section of Army Headquarters in 
response to my telephonic request to be furnished 
with maps of the country between Baghdad and 
Babylon. They were tied with a piece of red tape, 
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ahd as soon as I loosed it the wind seized the unwieldy 
sheets and sent them to join the dried-up scrub and 
the streaks of yellow dust. However, the sheets, with 
a hedgehog instinct of self-preservation, rolled them¬ 
selves into tight cylinders after a few untidy flutters so 
that Halliday and I were able to retrieve them without 
much trouble. I managed to open one of the sheets 
and we held it flat on the ground. 

“Just put a stone at each corner,” I said. 

Halliday looked pained. “As engineers, we have 
already become aware that there are no stones in 
Mesopotamia,” he observed. “Nothing but clay and 


sand.” 


“Well, shove on a lump of clay or something to 
keep the confounded thing from flying away.” 

We pinned the fluttering sheet down and squatted 
round it, staring at its blank face. “Sheet TC 623,” I 
read, “issued by Map Section, Army Headquarters.” 
There were horizontal and vertical lines of latitude 
and longitude dividing the map into squares. There 
was a North Point at the top of the map. There was a 
minatory injunction against letting the map fall into 
the hands of unauthorized persons. And there was 
nothing else; the map was magnificently blank of all 
topographical features. 

“Fve seen a map like this before,” commented 
Halliday. “It’s in th e Hunting of the Snark. The Bell¬ 
man used it for navigating his ship. Very helpful.” 

“After all,” I said, “there is nothing whatever to be 
seen, is there? The man who made this map has 
faithfully recorded that fact. It is a very good map.” 

“But it doesn’t help us to find the way to Babylon. 
Sounds like a nursery rhyme, doesn’t it? ‘Which is 
the way to Babylon?’ Let me see, what rhymes with 
Babylon? ” 

“Skeleton. There was a dead camel two miles 
back. Strong meat for babes, but I dare say you 
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•‘>H’m. Not a very good rhyme. . . .” 

“Half a minute. Here’s something we overlooked.” 
Along each side of the map was inscribed, ‘For con¬ 
tinuation see Sheet No. TC. So-and-so.’ I scrabbled 
among the roll of paper sheets struggling like live 
things' in the grip of the tearing wind. I soon found 
the required sheet and carefully unrolled it. 

“Drawn blank again, sir.” 

“Wait: a minute, what’s this?” In one corner of the 
sheet there was a small blue smudge. “The Tigris,” 
I announced triumphandy. “I feel like What’s-his- 
name on a peak in Darien.” 

“There are one or two slight differences between 
the situation of What’s-his-name. . . 

But I was hard on the trail. It was as good as a 
jig-saw puzzle. “Continuation Sheet No. TC 757- 
See if we have got it.” 

The sheet emerged unwillingly from the pack. I 
regarded it in triumph. “The Tigris again! Now we 
are getting on.” 

“But still I don’t know the way to Babylon.” 

“Nonsense, my lad. You simply identify this bend 
in the Tigris, run a line across country with a theodo¬ 
lite to where we are standing, turn an angle and off 
you go.” 

“Quite simple, as you say. How do I identify 
one particular bend in the Tigris? They’re all 
alike.” 

“Don’t make difficulties. If in doubt, ask Hocka- 
day.” 

He laughed and began to roll up the maps and 
plans. “That is a very sound suggestion, sir. He 
generally finds a solution to our troubles. Let’s go 
back to Baghdad and see him.” 

The driver started up the motor, and soon we were 
bowling along. The wheels of the trolley hummed 
over the shimmering rails and clicked over the rail- 
joints, while the sleepers slipped past under our feet 
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the pages of a book rapidly flicked open by an 
inquiring thumb. But neither of us looked down at 
the sleepers, for their passage has a strangely hypnotic 
effect and it induces sudden lapses into uneasy slumber 
during which a man may fall from his insecure perch 
on a motor trolley. We kept our eyes ahead and faced 
the roaring hot wind which, accentuated by our own 
rapid progress, threatened to shrivel us into a wilted 
twist of dried skin and bone. It was no fun at all to be 
out at mid-day in a Mesopotamian June. 

The trolley sped quickly past an endless monotony 
of telegraph poles. Twice a crossing station materi¬ 
alized like a developing photograph out of the foggy 
yellow murk, and a babu, advised by wire of our 
approach, emerged from his lonely signal-hut of dried 
mud and corrugated iron to hand us a Line Clear 
Ticket for the next section of the line. We did not 
stop; the ticket was picked up at speed by means of a 
hoop of bamboo to which it was tied. There was a 
momentary exchange of salaams, and then we were 
gone with a clatter over the station points and 
crossings, which came as a relief from the unvarying 
hum and click of the wheels on the interminable 
straights. Hum-m-m-m, click-click, hum-m-m-m, 
click-click, hum-m-m-m, click-click, it was almost 
enough to bring on the deadly slumber without looking 
at the fleeting sleepers. I recognized the symptoms 
and pulled myself up sharply. As a man slips into 
unconsciousness the sense of hearing is the first to be 
dulled into insensibility. How lovely to slip away for 
a time from the dreary horror of war! To steal away 
and not to return—get out of it all. . . . There was a 
strange, woolly dullness in the rhythmic click-click 
over the rail-joints, and I had to drag my senses back 
to their work with an effort of will. 

As we neared Baghdad the utter featurelessness of 
the desert began to disappear. The first sign of our 
approaching destination was a brilliant yellow flame 
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leering hundreds of feet into the air. When 
tms marvel for the first time I stared in amazement, 
not knowing what to think save that I was suffering 
from an illusion of the senses induced by the terrible 
heat of the desert. It was the golden dome of Khazi- 
main shining in the intense sunlight and distorted by 
the mirage into a sky-pointing flame. No longer did 
I stare at it in wondering fear; I greeted it as a mariner 
looks upon the beacon outside a harbour. Halliday, 
too, saw it and exclaimed with satisfaction: 

“Only four miles more!” 

Soon we were running past all the dismal accom¬ 
paniments of a railway terminus. Piles of sleepers, 
stacks of coal, a spidery water-tank standing on legs 
seemingly incompetent to bear its great weight, a hot 
grid-iron of sidings with trucks standing forlorn, a 
fussy shunting engine aimlessly bumping wagons 
against one another for no apparent reason—we 
hummed and click-clicked past them all. A troop- 
train, belching forth clouds of black smoke, was being 
loaded with all the trappings of an army on the move, 
while the troops themselves hung precariously on to 
the piled baggage. . . . That was the Baghdad I knew 
during the War. No romantic city of the Caliphs 
for me, but a drab depot of steel and iron, smelling of 
oil and paint and coal-dust. Deep in my soul how 
I hated it! 

We turned off the main line and ran slowly down a 
siding to where the offices and workshops of the 
Baghdad Western Division of Railways stood round 
two tall three-storeyed buildings, erected by the Turks 
in pre-War days for the employees of the Baghdad 
Railway. Now an extension southwards was to be 
built past Babylon to Hillah, and it was my job as 
Chief Engineer of the Division to build it. 

I had a splendid collection of officers and men from 
all over the world to help me. We took some shaking 
down, and the sparks flew occasionally. But there was 
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an mfallible cure for all such troubles. Send for 
ergeant Hockaday! 

He joined me soon after I reached Baghdad and 
reported for duty one evening. I was glad to see him, 
for we were at the time very short of technical staff. 1 
caught the soft accent in his slow speech and asked a 
question. 

“Yes, sir. From Lympesham, sir. I work on 
the Great Western Railway; foreman platelayer, 
sir.” 

Lympesham! I knew it, and it was good to hear 
Hockaday give it the true west-country pronunciation. 
Lympesham! Nestling on a pointed toe of land like a 
lady’s shoe delicately treading the soft tidal lands 
where Clyst meets Exe. You look across the mouth of 
the Exe from Lympesham to Exminster and Starcross 
and the Haldon Hills. 

“ I had better see about quarters for myself, sir. 
It’s a bit different from Devon.” 

I remembered the Strand at Lympesham where the 
little Dutch houses still stand amid their tulip gardens 
stretching down to the water. No one goes along the 
Strand now, for it leads nowhere. It ends in a salt¬ 
smelling flat, covered at high tide, where ancient 
hookers and ketches lie year in year out, as forgotten 
as the Dutch houses themselves. It used to be a 
considerable seaport, did Lympesham. It furnished, 
second only to Plymouth, the biggest flotilla to fight the 
Armada. There were Hockadays, fine yeoman stock, 
who went roistering with Drake until more peaceful 
days ensued. Then they traded wheat and wool with 
the Dutch merchants who settled there, grave burghers 
as broad in the beam as their own stout ships. . . . 

“I will be going now, sir. I will be on duty to¬ 
morrow, sir.” 

I hardly heard him. I saw the tide come dancing 
in between Exmouth and Dawlish Warren round 
Bull Hill, which is not a hill but a sandbank, carrying 
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the rich scents of the lush meadows, so that the big 
red cows snuffed lustily at the sparkling sea-water 
rippling past the alders on the river bank. Lympe- 
sham! I started slightly when Halliday spoke and 
recalled me to a bare, white-washed office set on the 
edge of a scorching desert over which the hot dry 
wind moaned without ceasing. 

This was my first meeting with Sergeant Hockaday, 
who was to prove such a tower of strength in the 
strenuous days to come. He made a curiously strong 
impression on me with his complexion like a russet 
apple, and his voice as smooth and rich as the brown 
crust on a bowl of clotted cream. Yet it is odd that I 
cannot clearly recall the man to mind. He had a 
slightly humorous cast as though he did not treat 
Mesopotamia quite seriously. He shook his head in 
gentle reprobation of the unlovely land. As for the 
inhabitants, he dismissed them as heathen not worthy 
of serious consideration. He always referred to them 
as “those heathen, sir,” with a quiet inflexion such 
as a tolerant nursemaid might employ towards a lot of 
naughty boys; yet he managed to make them do what 
he wanted with an unobtrusive masterfulness. 

But I myself found him to be rather a disturbing 
person. My thoughts would wander away from the 
dreary monotony of war-time in the desert far from 
the reek of incinerators and the buzz of countless 
myriads of flies. Sometimes when he was speaking to 
me there would come a pause in our talk and I would 
see a soft introspective look come into his eyes. It 
would be a long time before he would return, and I 
am not ashamed to say that I, too, slipped away with 
him to watch a high-pooped coaster gliding up the 
tortuous channel of the Exe, with a cargo of Scotch 
seed potatoes for Exeter, while a winter wind piped 
shrill through the reeds of the marshlands. Then we 
would come back with a jerk to the discussion of the 
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dlotment of gangs for plate-laying at the rate of one 
mile a day. 

Hockaday was about as unlike the sergeant of fiction 
as could be imagined. He neither bawled nor shouted, 
and he never swore. He was intensely human and 
yet unlike any of the other N.C.O.’s and men. It is 
hardly correct to say that he was popular with them— 
the word often implies a noisy bonhomie which was 
far from Hockaday’s character. But that he was a 
paramount influence for good was undeniable. In his 
burly presence and before his soft, slow smile all 
differences vanished. He had a disarming way of 
calling a man “my dear,” not as you or I would 
pronounce the words, but in the creamy accent of 
South Devon which makes them sound quite different. 
In his more abstracted moments he would sometimes 
call me “my dear”; and although that is not the 
proper way for a sergeant to address a temporary 
captain R.E., I let it pass—I liked it. 

But, as I have said, the strange thing about him 
was that I was never able to hold a clear picture of the 
man in mind. Young Hailiclay was different with his 
cheery rubicund face and merry blue eye, his never- 
failing flow of nonsense coupled with a most excellent 
competence at his job. He jollied me out of my moods 
of despondency in duced by the barren rations and the 
continual malaise resulting from alternations of sand¬ 
fly fever and dysentery from which nearly all of us 
suffered. Without Halliday’s irresponsible good- 
humour I should have been lost. But Hockaday— 
well, perhaps the truth is that I was a bit off my 
rocker during those dreary years when every morning 
we woke unwillingly to life. But there it is: I always 
had the odd feeling that Hockaday was not really 
there, that he was actually far away in Devon and only 
dragged himself to Baghdad by force of mind. I know 
it sounds nonsense, but I also know that whenever I 
spoke to him I had to control myself with an effort. 
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..mild find myself talking to him and at the same 
time listening to the rush of a wild wet wind roaring 
up out of the south-west bringing with it the rich scent 
of the good red earth. Yet when he was not there the 
picture vanished, not only of those lovely far-off lands, 
but also of the man himself. It was odd and rather 
disturbing. 

I sat in my office with the blank map of the desert 
spread out on the table before me. Things had moved 
rapidly since the day when Halliday and I had driven 
a peg into the sand; as they do during war, when one 
thinks in terms of men per day instead of pounds, 
shillings, and pence. It is a cruel but terribly efficient 
way of thought, well fitted to the soul-destroying 
activities of war-time. As a civilian dressed in khaki 
for the time being, I shook my head in strong dis¬ 
approval of the robot I had become, and, with a sigh 
for my temporarily abandoned self, I set to work to 
build the railway. Here was no matter of plans and 
estimates, of Parliamentary bills and calls for tender, 
of contract certificates and final measurements. Mili¬ 
tary authority decreed that a railway was needed, so 
let it be built forthwith! When would it be finished? 
I named a date about eight weeks ahead, marvelling 
at the power of unlimited men per day. I explained 
matters to Hockaday, and he smiled faintly at a hidden 
joke, nodding his head in perfect comprehension even 
as he slid away to the west, far beyond where the sun 
was setting in a blaze of torment behind Akkar K.uf, 
standing sentinel over the innumerable graves of long- 
forgotten cities. 

There was something Puck-like about the man. The 
russet complexion would crease with the enjoyment of 
some secret jest and a vague infection of his glee would 
set us smiling and doing odd things that sober pro¬ 
fessional men should rigidly exclude from their austere 
lives. For example, it was some time before Hockaday 
would allow that it was possible to build a railway at 
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afR Not that he really meant it; for he was a marvel of 
reliability and achieved miracles daily in the course of 
his work. I took him out on the motor trolley to the 
place where the peg had been driven and showed him 
the flat desert stretching away to the crack of doom. 

“This is where we shall start, Hockaday.” 

The russet apple creased slightly. “Can’t build a 
railway here, sir. Can’t be done.” 

“ Why not? It is the railway engineer’s paradise. 
You simply smooth the ground a bit and slam the 
track down on to it. Easy as falling off a log.” 

He shook his head. “Where shall I be putting my 
bridges and tunnels to, sir? Must have bridges and 
tunnels.” 

We slipped away to where a little train puffed round 
many a twist and turn, doubling under a high red cliff 
topped with fir-trees and heather, while the spray from 
a lively sea splashed over the sleepers. There was one 
place where the line dived through a short tunnel just 
in time to avoid a forbidding bluff of rock, where the 
deep water came close to the cliff and the waves were 
thrown back against their oncoming fellows, whom 
they threw into a mighty confusion. Then on past a 
deep cutting, curving under a timber cattle-bridge, 
arid the engine panted up a steep grade on to an em¬ 
bankment high above a bubbling trout stream, golden 
brown from the peaty shags of Withycombe Moor. 

“Must have tunnels and bridges, my dear.” 

“I’m afraid we must do without them. Though we 
can’t lay the track quite flat on the desert. It actually 
does rain here sometimes, and then the water slops 
about the place in a most unnatural manner.” 

Hockaday was aided in his attitude of disbelief in 
the reali ty of the land by the way in which the ord ina ry 
laws of nature were deliberately infringed by the 
desert. He was accustomed to rivers running in 
valleys; so was I for that matter. It was disconcerting, 
therefore, to find that the Tigris and Euphrates both 
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r Jd precariously on ridges imperceptible to th 
ed eye, but none the less definitely detected by our 
instruments. As the railway approached the great 
rivers the trend was upward, and as we left them, so 
surely did the land fall away. So that when the 
Tigris overflowed its banks in flood-time, it wandered 
away across country and carved itself a new channel, 
where it proceeded to build itself up on another ridge 
in the course of years. I explained to Hockaday why 
this had to happen in a fiat, alluvial land where the 
rivers were subject to annual flooding with a super¬ 
charge of silt, but he merely shook his head to the 
accompaniment of a slow smile. 

As for rain water, whenever it fell, it was debarred 
by this odd configuration of the land from running 
downhill to the Tigris. It wandered about the place 
impelled by the roaring winds that accompany the 
rain. One day it would flow merrily in one direction, 
and the next it would come pouring back again. We 
would make elaborate drains to get rid of the unwanted 
nuisance, and all of a sudden a hole would appear in 
the ground and the water would go swirling down, just 
as though it was bath-water and someone had pulled 
out the plug. It was necessary, therefore, to raise the 
line on an embankment above the level of these casual 
inundations. I discussed the matter with Halliday. 

“Hockaday says that we must have bridges and 
tunnels.” 

“I quite agree. This sort of railway building without 
any of the proper civilized trappings is positively in¬ 
decent. However, I dare say we can manage a small 
culvert or two here and there. Hockaday must be 
content with that.” 

“I think he is hankering after a tunnel.” 

“Can’t be done, sir. But I tell you what; there is 
a biggish mound on the desert about ten miles out. 
It’s probably a buried city. At present the line is 
making a bee-line for it. I can, of course, easily deflect 
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line a bit so as to pass round it; but let’s have sont 
un and go slap through it. The deep cutting will 
please Hockaday, but I can’t make a tunnel of it. It 
would look absolutely mad in the middle of a flat 
plain.” 

“The whole bally country is mad. I don’t see that 
a bit more lunacy will matter.” 

But Halliday was adamant. “Some blasted staff 
officer would notice it and ask silly questions.” 

“We could get Hockaday to explain. Even a staff 
officer ...” 

“ Sorry, sir, but we shall have to disappoint Hocka¬ 
day.” 

So we left it at that, and the line remained aiming 
directly at the mound which was already clearly visible 
from railhead. I went out from time to time to see 
how things were progressing—not that there was much 
need for my attention since my splendid staff knew 
their job thoroughly and I was better employed at the 
base making arrangements for a steady flow of railway 
material up the river from Basra and sending soothing 
replies to the endless demand for reports from Army 
Headquarters. 

The trolley hummed and click-clicked out from 
Baghdad, turned aside from the main line where I had 
dug in my heel—Halliday had written a masterly 
monograph on the reasons for selecting this spot which 
had stunned G.H.Q,. into an amazed silence—and ran 
cautiously over the newly-laid track to railhead a few 
miles farther on. 

From railhead a swarm of humanity could be seen 
stretched over a length of about two miles. Far out 
ahead the van of our advance skirmished, their 
weapons being the theodolite and dumpy level 
twinkling with a brazen gleam in the sunlight. They 
jotted their results on squared paper and transmitted 
them to the next contingent of the long procession that 
writhed its way along at the rate of one mile a day. 
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was the marking-out party, and they scurrie 

__ like spiders trailing webs of string attached to 

wooden pegs, whose meaning had to be deciphered 
by the main body of the advance which tramped hara 
on their heels. The main body was an army of earth- 
workers, part. Labour Corps, part Arab, part Turkish 
prisoner, part sweating and blaspheming troops •_ 
thousands of them, limited only by the amount of 
water we could rail out to them at the scanty ration 
of one gallon per man per day. Eight pints of luke¬ 
warm water for each man to last him the whole of 
twenty-four hours of torment in the gruelling heat 
amid the dust of the rising pile of earthwork! Eight 
pints for all purposes, not only for drinking! Barely 
enough for decency in the cool climate of England, but 
in a Mesopotamian June just plain hell. 

Behind the earthworkers came the platelayers, 
experts who plied their trade amid the musical clink of 
hammers and the more resonant clang of the great 
steel rails, which they flung about as though they 
weighed a few pounds instead of half a ton apiece. 
When 1 arrived, this gang was ready for a move for¬ 
ward close behind the earthworkers, who had com¬ 
pleted a stretch of neat embankment and had marched 
forward to their next task. A man signalled with a 
green flag, and the platelayers’ train, piled high with 
sleepers and rails, was pushed ahead by an engine 
pouring forth clouds of black smoke. Cautiously it 
manoeuvred the leading truck to the last ultimate point 
where it must stop if the truck was not to topple over the 
end on to the desert sand; and at a shrill blast of a whistle 
and the frantic waving of a red flag it stopped dead. 

Amid a clangour like a peal of bells from a cathedral, 
four pairs of rails were flung from the trucks to the 
ground. They were pounced upon by waiting men 
who swung each half ton of shining steel on to twelve 
brawny shoulders and staggered forward with it, 
looking like nightmare insects with twenty-four legs. 
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sharp command from a foreman each rail w 
rown to the ground close to its final resting-place. 
Meanwhile, other men had loaded sleepers on their 
heads, two men to a sleeper, and had thrown them 
also roughly into position. Then the real platelayers 
got to work. The first pair of rails was edged into 
position and linked to the rails on which the train was 
standing. A clank of spanners and the musical tonk of 
hammers announced that it was well and truly laid. 
Then the next pair was seized and treated in the same 
way; and then the next pair and the next. It had only 
taken a few minutes for the four pairs of rails to be laid 
in position. The gangs stood aside, the whistle shrilled, 
the green flag waved, and the grimy train crept for¬ 
ward to the new railhead, where the whole process was 
repeated. 

But this was not the end of the procession. Behind 
the platelayers toiled a gang of skilled men straighten¬ 
ing and levelling the roughly-laid track so that it 
became the shining firm-ruled line of metals over 
which a train could speed at will. I found Hockaday 
here appraising the day’s work with a shrewd eye. 

“Not so bad, sir. But I think we must have one 
more gang behind to clean up everything and make all 
ship-shape. They could put up mile posts and gradient 
posts. ...” 

“Gradient posts! There aren’t any gradients. The 
whole line is practically dead level.” 

The far-away look began to come into Hockaday’s 
eye. “Must have gradient posts, sir.” 

“Oh, very well. We shall soon come to the first 
crossing-station. The new gang would find plenty of 
odd jobs to do there.” 

“Ah! What will the station be named, sir?” 

“Good heavens, I don’t know. I haven’t thought 
about it. It’s only a place for trains to pass one another 
on the single line.” 

“Must have a name for it, sir.” 
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he desert faded. There was a trim little stati 
set in a narrow valley with dwarf oak covering the 
hillsides right down to a brown trout stream which 
could just be heard chuckling over a timbered weir. 
The stationmaster was working in his garden among 
the tall red-blossomed beanstalks and ramblers. A 
musical ting-ting came from the signal-box and the 
stationmaster put on his coat and peaked hat. He rang 
a brass dinner-bell and a few figures appeared hurrying 
along the sun-drenched road leading to the station. 
The train came into view round the curve and the 
stationmaster called out its itinerary. Colaton Raleigh, 
Rockbeare, Kenn, Otterton, and Chardstock; change 
at Kenn for Uffculme and Poltimore. Ding-dong! 
Ding-dong! A whistle shrilled. . . . 

Hockaday pulled me aside just in time. I stumbled 
over the sleepers and wiped the mist from the glasses of 
my dark spectacles. An intolerable blast of hot air 
roared across the line whirling the dust of the earth- 
workers in great dun clouds to windward. A fierce 
hatred of the desert, of the war, of everything, shook 
me like a reed. Would this blasted war never end? 
Must I stay for ever in this God-forsaken land while 
the best years of my life went by in useless futility? 

“Must have names for the stations, my dear.” 

Hockaday was smiling at me gravely with his faint 
air of amusement at the obvious absurdities of the 
land. I took a deep breath and recovered myself, 
knowing perfectly well that it would not do to give 
way to the dreadful nostalgia that seized me from time 
to time. I t was too deep for words; in the midst of the 
dreariest prospect I would suddenly smell the scent of a 
meadow in June, just before the hay was cut, when the 
air was full of the drone of innumerable bees gathering 
pollen from the riot of wild flowers; and I would cry 
aloud at my longing for it. But I did not dare to let 
my longing go too far, and I replied jestingly to 
Hockaday’s words. 
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sack in Baghdad I found Halliday in the offis 
‘‘AH going well, 3 ’ I replied to his inquiry. “But 
Hockaday says that we must have names for our 
crossing-stations. 3 3 

“Quite right, too. We shall want the first one soon. 
We can’t call it merely Post No. i or Crossing X Y Z. 
It sounds too damned silly. What about calling it 
Clapham Junction? ” 

“Don’t be frivolous, my lad. Don’t you realize that 
there is a war on? The sniff do not believe in laughter. 
Bad for discipline.” 

“Well, what shall we call it? There is absolutely 
nothing there to call it after. What about Hockaday- 
ville?” 

“Tut-tut, let me think.” I had been filling in a 
form in quadruplicate, using carbon paper for the 
copies, and I had slipped in one of the carbons the 
wrong side up. “Look what you have made me do, 
confound you, putting me off with your chatter.” I 
stared at the back of the form on which my name in 
block capitals stood out boldly in looking-glass print¬ 
ing. The letters were the wrong way round, but I was 
able to read it abstractedly. “yelyaB.” 

“What’s that? Is there such a place, sir?” 

“ It’s my own name backwards. By gum, Halliday, 
this is a great discovery. The lily wants painting 
slightly. Yeli-ab! How’s that for a name? ‘ Ab’ is 
Persian for water.” 

“This isn’t Persia, And there is no water anywhere 
near the ghastly spot. Otherwise it seems all right. 
We can tell the staff it means bubbling water or some 
such foolishness. Though the place is as dry as hell.” 

“Dry as hell! Halliday, you are a genius! Dry as 
hell—Darya Zel. That’ll do finely for the next, station. 
Darya is Persian for a river.” 

“There’s no river there and Persia is hundreds of 
miles away.” 

“ Yes, but the staff don’t know that. This is grand! 
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That’s Chinese. Damme, even the 


ab, Darya Zel, and Yadillah! Ding-dong! Ding 

g!»> 

“What? 
staff. . . ” 

“No, no; that was the station-bell. Yadillah is your 
own name spelt backwards. This is splendid. It’s the 
best of the lot. Yadillah, a populous township with a 
large export trade in dates and mummified goats. You 
know it better than I do. You can tell the staff about 
it. Where’s that blank map?” 

We laid out the sheet at which we had gazed respect¬ 
fully some weeks ago when there was nothing at all 
to sully its virgin whiteness. But now there was a red 
line traced across it, labelled “railway under construc¬ 
tion,” with round blobs at intervals where there would 
be crossing-stations. It was a fine dotted line which 
Halliday, as fast as the track was laid, converted into 
a firm, continuous one, with hatched cross-marks, so 
as to make it look like a caterpillar. Every day the 
caterpillar crawled forward one mile towards the 
first round blob that was now about to be named. 

“Yeli-ab! There we are. It looks fine. We may as 
well put in Yadillah and Darya Zel while we are 
about it. Then you can send it off to the Map Section 
at G.H.Q,. They will be delighted. There’s a circular 
somewhere about sending all relevant information to 
the Map Section. Look it up and send the information 
in quintuplicate; they’ll be tremendously bucked.” 

“Right you are, sir. But there are several more 
names wanted.” 

“All in good time. The inspiration will come.” 

“What about Hockaday backwards. H’m! Not so 
bad with a little alteration. Yadakh Oh.” 

“I don’t like the‘Oh’.” 

“That’s all right. It’s Persian for ‘Ah,’ I believe.” 

“I wish you wouldn’t argue with me so much. The 
first duty of a personal assistant is to agree with his 
boss about everything. To his face, I mean. I don’t 



r „.,nd what you do as soon as I have gone away. N 
'get that information off to G.H.Q_. and let me alone 
to do some work.” 

All continued to go well. The line crept forward 
across the desert towards the mound. The first station 
was reached and Hockaday made it look as neat as 
possible. There was a name-board with Yeli-ab clearly 
blazoned on it at which I gazed in simple pride. I or 
the rest, there was a tank standing on a stack ol sleepers, 
a corrugated iron hut for the stationmaster, and a 
sand-bagged picket-post at each end ol the siding. 
It was indeed a very ugly place, but Hockaday had 
done his best with whitewashed lines of brick-on-edge 
and a short piece of rail hung from a wooden post 
which the stationmaster could bang with an iron bar 
in lieu of jangling a brass dinner-bell. 

‘ ‘ Reminds me of Lympesham for certain. ” He shook 
his head with his usual gentle deprecation at this 
hollow mockery of what a railway station should be. 

The army of workers continued their march across 
the desert. From the air it must have looked like a 
monstrous worm creeping over the land and leaving a 
shining thread behind it. The mound was now quite 
close and Halliday began to get all worked up about 
the treasure we were sure to unearth. But the ad¬ 
jutants of the sweating and blaspheming regiments 
came and protested; why could not this blankety- 
blankety railway go round the perishing thing? I 
replied with fair words and talked an unintelligible 
jargon about the dip and strike of the underlying 
strata, about compensation grades and igneous intru¬ 
sions. I discoursed of the degrees of curvature per 
mile and the dangers of omitting vertical curves. I 
used lovely long words of whose meaning I was myself 
very doubtful, and I brandished the implements of my 
trade, slide rule, logarithmic tables, graphic charts and 
all, before their incredulous eyes. I urged that it would 
make a nice change to dig down after so much 
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^ otonous piling up of earthwork. Halliday listenec 
‘n awe and told me afterwards that he was almost 


convinced himself that it was an engineering necessity 
to go slap through the mound. I replied that it was all 
Hockaday’s fault; the man had put a spell on us and 
we were always doing things we ought not to, because 
Hockaday had said so in that soft slow speech of his. 

The adjutants remained unconvinced, but while 
they were thinking of a counterblast to my torrent of 
eloquence the head of the procession hit the mound. 
'The first effects were disconcerting. The advance 
guard of surveyors took the thing in their stride and 
disappeared over the top into the mirage. But the 
scurrying spiders of the marking-out party got tangled 
in their own web, and while they were disentangling 
themselves the van of the earthworkers overtook them 
and started burrowing into the mound like a pack of 
terriers let loose in a rabbit warren. Half-completed 
lines of string were dug up and flung aside amid howls 
of protest. Then more earthworkers began to bunch 
up in consequence of the delay in front, and orderly 
progress threatened to develop into a riot. Halliday 
was too interested in watching for a crock of gold to 
bother very much about these events, so that more and 
more earthworkers hurried up to add to the congestion 
on the mound. It was rather like what happens when 
a train of ants is checked by an obstacle. 

I left Hockaday happily contemplating the deep 
cutting with an introspective gaze and found Halliday, 
who reluctantly dragged himself away from watching 
a hole. “Look here, my lad, this is your show. Don’t 
you think it is time to restore a little order?” 

“They’ll straighten out as soon as we are through 
this mound. Dashed disappointing! It isn’t really 
big enough, I suppose, to be a buried city. There is a 
much better one six miles ahead. It’s about half a 
mile out of our course, but I could easily divert. . . 
“Nothing doing. One blasted mound is enough. I 
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e perjured myself to those unbelieving adjutants 
already. How do you suppose I should explain the 
deliberate diversion of the line so as to go bang through 
another mound?” 

“Oh, well, sir, you are awfully good at. that sort of 
thing.” 

But I was adamant. “You’ve been listening to 
Hockaday, I believe. I scent trouble if we don’t look 
out. Puck is a mischievous spirit! ” 

“Eh? What’s that?” 

“Oh, nothing. How much treasure so far?” 

“Nothing but piles and piles of broken potsherds. 
If this is a king’s palace we are excavating, the servants 
must have been champion crockery smashers.” 

“No crocks of gold?” 

“Not one.” 

“Well, there you are; that proves what I say. 
Sheer piece of mischief going through this mound!” 

It was not a very big one. It was probably the ruin 
of an ancient farmstead, long since worn down by the 
wind after its inhabitants had fled from the growing 
desiccation of the accursed land. Halliday’s account 
of his discoveries was quite correct; the major portion 
of the mound consisted of heap upon heap of broken 
earthenware and nothing else. His visions of suddenly 
acquired wealth vanished and he resigned himself 
with a sigh to continuing as an impecunious subaltern. 

“Just my luck after all the trouble I have taken.” 

“You have taken? I like that. I rather think the 
adjutants ...” 

“I say, sir, do you think one of these bits of earthen¬ 
ware is the original potsherd with which Job scraped 
his boils?” 

As usual I found Halliday’s nonsense quite un¬ 
answerable. I avoided Hockaday and returned to 
Baghdad feeling vaguely uneasy for no apparent 
reason. The feeling soon passed off and the days went 
by until Yadillah Station came into being. Hockaday 
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Me a nice job of it—and he never once asked whe' 
town of Yadillah was. Neither did any of the dust 
begrimed working parties; they were too busy enduring 
the unendurable to bother about such things. I 
swelled with pride the day a new edition of the map 
was delivered to me. I noted with satisfaction the neat 
line of the railway with the stations boldly marked 
thereon. Yeli-ab, Yadillah, and Darya Zel looked 
most convincing, and I enjoyed to the full the sense 
of creation of these flourishing townships of my imagi¬ 
nation. Yet there was a feeling at the back of my 
head that there was something wrong somewhere. 

However, I complimented Halliday on having sent 
the information to the Map Section so promptly. “ We 
shall soon have to create a new town. The next 
station is not far ahead.” 

The creeping caterpillar crawled on with increasing 
velocity. The rate of progress rose to a mile and a 
quarter a day, and then to a mile and a half. Once 
we did two miles in a day, just to show that the thing 
could be done. Even the adjutants became infected 
with enthusiasm, the more so when they realized that 
the faster they went the sooner the blasted railway 
would be done. Halliday and I went out to see the 
accelerated rate of construction—but I did not take 
Hockaday. I sent him ahead, for I had come to avoid¬ 
ing the man as far as possible. Splendid craftsman 
though he was, I found his presence too disturbing. 
Looking back now, I am conscious that I was a sick 
man; for soon after the completion of the railway I 
went off for a long spell in hospital. It is clear that 
Hockaday was an ordinary individual and that I was 
allowing sick fancies to invade my mind . . . quite 
clear. 

The trolley spun over the shining rails through 
Yeli-ab and Yadillah. Some distance ahead clouds of 
yellow dust showed where the gangs were at work. 
The early coolness had gone and the mirage had 
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^Jgun to hide everything in a shimmering haze, 
stopped the trolley close behind the platelayers’ train 
and found a motor-car standing by the side of the line; 
the figure of an officer waved to me. It was with 
some puzzlement that I saw him, for we did not often 
see anyone out on the desert; but here was a colonel 
on the staff in red tabs. With a feeling of foreboding 
I went to meet him. 

“Hullo!” he said. “Who are you?” 

I reported myself in proper form and he smiled 
cheerfully. “Glad to meet you.” He shook hands 
cordially. “I really mean it, my boy. I’m afraid 
I’m lost, but I expect you can put me on the right 
road. I’ve been hunting for Darya Zel for hours, but 
I can’t see a sign of a town or a village anywhere. 
There don’t seem to be any inhabitants either, not 
even nomads, so I thought I had better work along your 
railway until I found someone who knew the country.’’ 

He was a grave, elderly man with the hair on his 
temples going grey. He looked at me with a quizzical 
regard and an inquiring look in his eye. I began to 
like him even while I wondered what on earth I was 
to say. 

“It’s rather important because we may have to 
move troops into this area. Aeroplane photographs 
showed no sign of any towns or villages, but the Map 
Section was quite positive. They said they had 
information from a reliable source.” 

I looked at Halliday in consternation, but he avoided 
my eye. So this was what came ol listening to Hocka- 
day’s soft, smooth speech. The man had bewitched 
us! A wave of nausea swept over me while the sun 
beat down without: mercy. Trouble! I was in for it 
now. How could I possibly explain away my idiocy 
in inventing the names of imaginary towns? If I tried 
to tell this grave, kindly man about Hockaday and the 
spell he had cast over me, he would set me down as a 
madman. 
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* had to go to Hillah,” continued the Colonel 
I told the General I would come back via Darya 
Zel, Yadillah and Yeli-ab and see for myself what sort 
of places they were. But I’m dashed if I can find a 
trace of them. Can you help me?” 

There was nothing for it but confession. I felt that 
it would not be very difficult to the Colonel, but what 
sort of reason could I give? There was none. Should 
I say that I felt the need for something to laugh at in 
a land that was not made for laughter? It was the best 
excuse I could think of. The Colonel listened quietly, 
an open map on his knee. 

“I see. Is this young gentleman’s name Halliday 
by any chance?” 

"Yes, sir.” 

"H’m. But that still leaves Darya Zel to be 
accounted for.” 

"Dry as hell, sir.” 

The Colonel’s face twitched and then grew grave 
again. “ So that’s the place I have been hunting for. 
I don’t wonder I didn’t find it. Dry as hell, eh?” 
A pair of kind blue eyes bored into me from under the 
peak of his helmet. "I suppose I had better ask you 
for an explanation. I’m afraid the General may take 
a serious view—the G.O.C. lines of communications. 
To say nothing of the Director of Railways and the 
Map Section—oh, and heaps of others. I’m inclined to 
think that you have stirred up a hornets’ nest, my boy.” 

I stared miserably at him, feeling sick and dizzy. 
I fought: the feeling down, cursing myself for the silly 
fool I had made of myself. There is nothing so ghastly 
as the joke that falls flat. 

The Colonel went on with a hint of a smile behind 
his eyes; a hint only, but it gave me a hope that all was 
not lost. “ I’m sorry this has happened. We have been 
watching your work with interest. Your rapid pro¬ 
gress has given great satisfaction. It’s a pity that you 
may have to hand over to someone else, now that the 
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^T^cck of the job is broken. However, let’s hope that 

General doesn’t take too serious a view. I’ll do my best 
for you, though I don’t see why I should, seeing that I 
nearly died of thirst hunting for—er—Darya Zel. 
Have you got such a thing as a drink on that machine 
of yours? I’m tired of lukewarm water.” 

“I can manage an iced lime-squash, sir. I’ll go and 
get it.” 

I hurried after Halliday, who had unobtrusively 
faded away in the direction of the trolley. “It’s all 
up,” I groaned; “he’s going to report me to the 
General. I shall be shot at dawn.” 

“It’s all my fault, sir.” 

“Bosh! It’s Hockaday’s.” 

“Well then, let him get us out of the mess he has 
got us into. As a matter of fact I’ve sent for him. 
That’s what we always do when there is trouble. 
‘Send for Sergeant Hockaday’.” 

“This is a bit beyond him, my lad. Meanwhile, 
we’ll see what an iced lime-squash will do. The 
Colonel is a decent sort, I think. Mix one for me too, 
will you? I’m feeling rotten this morning. Couldn’t 
touch breakfast.” 

Halliday darted a look at me. “Same old trouble? ” 

I nodded. “Not much worse than usual. I can 
stick it.” 

“Let me run you back home.” 

“Home! Wish you could. Wonder if I shall ever 
see it again.” 

“Here you are, sir. Drink up and have another.” 

“ I’ll have mine with the Colonel. Thanks, I’ll carry 
the glasses.” 

The cool drinks sizzled down our parched throats, 
and the Colonel handed me back his empty glass. 
“Ah! That’s good. Are you feeling all right?” The 
kind eyes rested on me with grave concern. 

“Pretty rotten, sir. But I can cany on—till the 
railway is finished, anyway.” 
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4tter come back with me in my car and see you 
The top is torn badly, but one gets some shade 
under it.” 

“ I’m all right, sir. Thanks very much all the same.” 

Halliday attracted my attention, and I turned to 
find Hockaday smiling gently at me. 

“Oh, Hockaday,” I said; “Hockaday ...” The 
desert heaved slightly and I clung desperately to my 




reeling senses. “Hockaday. 


The mirage lifted, 
and I stared in astonishment. A long level of golden 
sand lay before me with a surge of white foam, tier 
upon tier, at its far edge. I heard the roar of the 
breakers coming in from the wide Atlantic and hurling 
themselves on the shallows of Dawlish Warren. The 
salt spray stung my lips as a south-west gale whipped 
the tops off the waves so that the spume moistened my 
face with a soft, cool touch. I filled rny lungs with 
deep draughts of the delicious clean air, strong as wine, 
and flung my arms wide in delight at the rush of the 
cold wind through my clothes. The rain and the 
wind and the salt spray of the sea washed away my 
sickness so that I felt well and strong. I bent to the 
force of the wind and struggled forward a few paces 
towards the sea—the wind roared in my ears and I 
shouted aloud in response—it was hard work against 
the wind—the lovely vision faded as I fought my way 
to meet it—I could not reach it and despair seized me— 
if only I could bathe my aching limbs in the surf. 

“Feeling all right now, sir?” came Halliday’s 
anxious voice. 

“Take a pull at this,” sounded a different voice, 
grave and elderly. 

I found myself lying on the ground propped up by 
Halliday, while the Colonel held a glass to my lips. 
“What on earth has happened?” I asked. 

“Touch of the sun, I expect,” said the Colonel. 

I laughed weakly. “ Silly of me. I’m all right now. 
It wasn’t the sun.” 
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Anyway, you are coming back with me, my boy. 
And that’s an order, so don’t dare to question it.” 

4 1 may as well be hanged for a sheep as a lamb. 
Fm in for a spot of trouble whatever happens.” 

“Nonsense! Do you think we are going to lose you 
just when you have got things going so well? It was 
very wicked of you to pull our legs, but we may as 
well forget it.” 

“What about the General?” 

“ I’ll square him. He is rather a decent old boy, 
you know. Officially, I’ll tell him that the names are 
traditional, but that there is now no trace of the 
original towns. And God forgive me for the white 
lie!” 

“Then the names will remain?” 

“Of course. Why not? Must have names for 
stations, my dear—fellow.” 

I started slightly and stared suspiciously at Halliday. 
Had he told the Colonel anything while I was un¬ 
conscious? 

“Where is Hockaday?” I asked. 

“ I sent him back to work. I’m going to transfer him 
away to another division, sir.” 

“Why?” 

Halliday laughed. “I don’t think he is very good 
for you; so, like a good personal assistant, I am going 
to take the necessary action first and ask for your 
approval afterwards.” 

The Colonel, too, laughed. “The young man is 
quite right. I prescribe two days in bed for you.” 

“Exactly. And when you arise, Hockaday will be . 
gone and you will not see him again.” 

“Until”, amended the Colonel, “you meet him 
again in Lympesham.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


CRIME ON THE LINE 

I NDIA is inhabited by a vast number of peaceful, 
law-abiding people—three hundred and forty 
millions of them; one-sixth of the human race. In 
such a concentrated gathering it is pardonable if 
there are one or two bad characters-—and when they 
are bad they are very, very bad. Not that I wish to 
represent the natives of India as a race of saints. They 
have, fortunately, many saving naughtinesses but crime 
is confined to the few so that a man or a woman may 
travel the length and breadth of India in complete 
security of person and property provided that the 
necessary customs are observed. 

One custom that must be observed is the engagement 
of a chowkidar, that is a watchman. His appoint¬ 
ment depends on the fiction that the land is teeming 
with all sorts of terrible people ready to break in and 
steal. According to him, one’s bungalow or camp is 
compassed about by wild animals and also by dacoits, 
terrible folk who would not hesitate to murder every¬ 
one to secure their booty. Indeed, I am prepared to 
believe that dacoits do actually exist though I have 
never had any experience of them, for as I have hinted 
above there are black sheep everywhere. But under 
the protection of the chowkidar I have remained safe 
and sound at all manner of lonely places. I must 
hasten to record that the Frontier is an exception to 
this happy state of affairs because in that turbulent 
land all men are murderers and thieves—and exceed¬ 
ingly charming ones, too. But I have written about 
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fonder elsewhere so that what I have to say in 
this chapter has to do with India. 

The chowkidar is generally a very ancient old gentle¬ 
man. It would seem that, when a man is past all other 
work owing to the growing infirmities of age, he takes 
to the honourable trade of chowkidar. His purblind 
eyes peer dimly out of a wrinkled countenance and 
he nods his palsied head at the instructions lavished 
on him by the other servants to maintain a strict watch 
over everything. In order to terrorize evil-doers he 
dyes his straggly white beard a fierce red with great 
effect and he brandishes a stout brass-bound staff of 
office, which is indeed a formidable weapon if he were 
capable of using it. His duties are to keep watch at 
night round the bungalow. Thus he is condemned to 
a sort of troglodyte existence, only occasionally blink¬ 
ing his eyes in the unaccustomed glare of daylight. 

As evening falls the old gentleman begins to stir 
from the easy slumber of old age. Presently a racking 
cough and the striking of a staff on the ground 
announce that the chowkidar is on his rounds, so let 
all vagrom men beware. The cough is the most 
impressive part of his equipment and it must be the 
result of years of practice. The chowkidar needs no 
watchman’s rattle to give warning to bad characters, 
his cough is infinitely more effective. One would say 
that the old man was in his dying paroxysm if his 
cough were not the recognized trade-mark of his 
profession grown familiar to all men so that no one 
rushes to his help when the brazen thump of his stave 
punctuates the soul-racking expectoration of the 
ancient. He carries a lantern and receives an allow¬ 
ance of oil for its proper maintenance, together with 
a length of wick at duly appointed intervals for which 
a monthly account is rendered. For everything must 
be done decently and in proper order where the 
guardian of safety is concerned. 

For a time he perambulates round and round the 
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lgalow in the darkness, striking terror into tne 
iearts of evil-doers with his professional noises. But 
too much must not be expected of one so old. There 
must be reason in all things. After all, now that his 
presence is known, no thief would dare to lurk in the 
neighbourhood. Bad characters must have fled in 
panic and have sought an easier prey than a house so 
well guarded. What need then for walking round and 
round, moving from one place to another without 
aim? Besides, it is known that the Sahib does not 
like to be disturbed with the gleam of a lantern, the 
striking of a staff, nor with the discreet cough that 
draws attention. Meditation is good at all times—and 
so the old man spreads his bedding on a sheltered 
corner of the veranda and presently slips back into 
the easy sleep of old age whence no man dares to 
disturb him till morning. 

Thus custom is observed and security obtained. It 
might be thought that the services of the old red- 
beard might be dispensed with. But let a bumptious 
newcomer try such a thing at his peril. Misfortune 
will surely overtake him. All manner of trifles will 
mysteriously disappear and petty thefts will multiply 
beyond endurance, culminating in a veritable bur¬ 
glary. The law-abiding instincts of the people will be 
outraged by the neglect of a customary action and such 
contempt for law will breed law-breaking. With the 
engagement of a red-bearded ancient the troubles 
will disappear, never to return. Pilfering will be kept 
within reasonable bounds and thefts will be non¬ 
existent. Blackmail? Nothing of the sort—merely an 
insurance premium which is well understood by 
everyone. 

But crime does take place now and again. And it is 
of crime on the railway that I am going to tell— 
serious crime. The small criminal population of India 
finds the railway a happy hunting ground. This is 
natural enough since every day long goods trains 
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ring the wealth of Ind snort their way across t 
limitable plains, offering irresistible temptation to 
those who prey upon them. Their task is not easy 
and you or I would find it impossible to rob a passing 
train for several reasons. The principal difficulty 
facing a train thief is the fact that Indian railway 
wagons are made of steel and are completely enclosed, 
roof and all. This is done for climatic reasons, since 
a tropical downpour of rain would ruin the contents 
of any consignment which was not protected from its 
fury. Thus every wagon, after being loaded, is locked 
and sealed so that it arrives at its destination as a rule 
entirely untouched. 

But the thieves are clever. They have no particular 
home and wander over the country, now here and now 
there, so that it is very difficult to set a watch over a 
railway many thousands of miles in extent. One dis¬ 
trict may get a bad name for losses by theft. Special 
police are drafted in and the trouble ceases immedi¬ 
ately only to flare up five hundred miles away. One 
man is veiy like another, so that a thief may obtain 
employment as a railwayman and, under the shelter 
of the honourable uniform of the line, rob to his heart’s 
content until he is found out. 

A simple method often employed is for the thief 
to hide inside the wagon, having with him the neces¬ 
sary tools to cut his way out. A hammer and cold 
chisel is enough in expert hands and at the end of 
the journey there is the apparently inexplicable 
miracle of a truck broken into during transit, whereas 
the simple truth is that it was broken out of. It needs 
a bold man to effect this plan. In the first place he 
must elude being seen at the goods shed of departure 
and slip into the wagon at an opportune moment in 
the nick of time. Then he must endure pitch blackness 
inside the locked wagon and a high degree of dis¬ 
comfort as it rumbles along. His operations on the 
fastenings from within are a noisy affair, involving 
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banging on the steel sides of his tempora: 
nson, so that he must work quickly at well-chosen 
lonely places, which he must guess as best he can. 
The heat in the tightly-closed wagon made of steel 
plates, with no intention that a human being should 
ever ride in it, must be intense—in fact, unendurable 
after a very short time. There are grim stories of train 
thieves found in a wagon after ten days without food 
or water, having failed to break out according to plan. 

It is perhaps the fear of being trapped inside on a 
long journey that makes some thieves operate entirely 
from the outside. Journeys in India for goods- 
wagons are often very long and thieves are perhaps not 
sufficiently expert to decipher the destination of the 
wagon from its markings. Goods trains are slow and 
they are frequently shunted into sidings to let faster 
trains overtake them. It is not unusual for them to 
be a week or ten days on their way and the fear of 
being trapped for so long must act as a powerful 
deterrent. So it is no wonder that other methods are 
sought. 

I remember how we were puzzled once by a number 
of thefts from goods trains. A wagon would leave its 
station of departure with all in order properly locked 
and sealed—and it would arrive with the door swing¬ 
ing open and valuable merchandise stolen in a most 
mysterious fashion. At first we thought the job was 
being done from the inside of the wagon as there 
seemed to be no other explanation, so a watch was 
carefully set to catch the man when he nipped inside 
the wagon at an unguarded moment. But there was 
no diminution in the thefts so that suspicion fell upon 
the railway staff at the station of departure, one of 
whom must be conniving at the man getting into the 
wagon. But this suspicion was proved to be unjustified 
in the end. 

It was all very puzzling and the thefts continued with 
exasperating persistence. Finally a wagon, which had 
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£en searched at the point of departure by a senior 
officer and sealed in his presence, was reported as 
arriving with the padlock broken open and the con¬ 
tents missing. Naturally the many intermediate 
stations and sidings where the train was held up from 
time to time came under observation as possible places 
where the robbery could be made. But there was no 
result. Smashing the fastenings would have been a 
very noisy business and could not have failed to attract 
the attention of train crews, who were of course on 
their toes to catch the thief who was bringing everyone 
under suspicion. It was only by an accident that he 
was discovered. 

The man was seen at work by a railway constable 
who had gone on leave to his village. This happened 
to be not far from the railway and the constable used 
to walk to the line every day to wave a greeting to his 
brother who was employed as a guard. One evening 
the train was running very late for some reason and 
night had fallen when it came by. In the dim light 
the constable was astonished to see a man clinging to 
the side of one of the wagons and banging heartily at 
its steel plates. The noise of his operations was masked 
by the general rumble of the passing train. Consider¬ 
ably astonished by what he had seen, the constable 
made up his mind not to say anything about it for 
fear of being laughed at. He even doubted the 
evidence of his own eyes for he could not think how 
a man could apparently stick to the steel side of a 
wagon like a fly, so as to be free to use both his hands. 
But he was an unusually intelligent man, and when he 
heard his friends in the village gossiping about 
mysterious bullock-carts and lights which had been 
seen near the railway line not far away, he began to 
put two and two together. The upshot of it all was 
the rounding up of a gang of train thieves who were 
arrested red-handed loading the stolen packages from 
the robbed wagon on to bullock-carts. 
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v^v^^Wlien I heard the story of the theft it seemed 
absurd that I refused to believe it. My department of 
the railway was not the one concerned and I poured 
ridicule upon my friend who told me that the thieves 
had been captured at last. Like the constable, I did 
not see how a man could behave like a fly, and I said 
so with many guffaws. This rather annoyed my friend 
and he told me. I had better go and see the thief 
myself. I replied with further ridicule and reduced 
him to such a pitch of anger that he refused to discuss 
the matter further. I am glad to say that he relented 
because he gave me the opportunity of seeing a most 
extraordinary performance and at the same time of 
proving that I was the one on whom the laugh lay. 

It appeared that the authorities were almost as 
sceptical as I was regarding the way in which the 
robbery had been effected. They preferred to suspect 
some carelessness in locking the wagon but soon all 
doubts were dissolved by one of the gang turning 
King’s evidence. He said he would give a demonstra¬ 
tion of how the trick was done and it was to this that 
my friend invited me. I went with a smirk of superior 
understanding and pityingly upraised eyebrows at my 
friend’s simplicity. 

I he show was to be on a long siding where an engine 
and a wagon could get up a good speed approximating 
to that of a train in motion. We stood at a place abou t 
half-way along the siding and the thief stood with us. 
He was not at all overcome with shame at his position 
but gave himself the airs of an athletic champion. 
He strutted about watched warily by a stalwart 
policeman in case he made a dash for liberty. But he 
had no idea of bolting and when I spoke to him he 
manifested great pride in his calling and said that he 
would make all plain for everyone to see. He had 
provided himself with a hammer and chisel and a loop 
of rope. 

Now the outside of a goods wagon is not absolutely 
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, eer. Underneath the frame there is the spring 
rake gear, while the sides have angle-iron stiffeners 
and a few chains and gadgets for the doors. It was 
these sketchy handholds that the thief was going to 
use with a monkey-like agility in his attempt to break 
in and steal. He tucked the hammer and chisel into 
his waistband, slung the loop of rope over his shoulder 
and professed himself ready. A signal was waved with 
a green flag to the waiting engine which answered with 
a whistle. 

The engine and wagon came on at a good speed and 
the thief timed his rush to a fraction of a second. In a 
trice he had jumped at the passing wagon and was 
clinging like a limpet to the few excrescences available 
using fingers and toes with equal facility. He kept one 
hand free and with it he knotted his loop of rope to a 
swinging chain fastening and then slipped it under his 
armpits. In less time than it takes to write he was 
banging lustily with his hammer and chisel at the 
padlock, which soon yielded to such brutal persuasion. 
In two seconds more he had opened the doors and was 
inside flinging out bales of merchandise with a broad 
grin on his face. It was an astonishing acrobatic feat 
and a risky business, for any mistake would have 
thrown him under the wheels of the rapidly moving 
wagon. 

He jumped down from the train pursued by a per¬ 
spiring policeman, who had tried in vain to keep up 
with the wagon. It was a hopeless chase for the engine 
had been travelling at twenty miles an hour and the 
thief was thoroughly justified in grinning happily. He 
had a good two hundred yards’ start by the time he 
jumped out and he quickly disappeared amid the 
shrilling of many police whistles and followed by roars 
of delighted laughter from the spectators. He was not 
recaptured but the thefts came to an end and he must 
have turned his talents in another direction. 

I made the sweeping statement above that all 
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clian railway wagons are completely enclosed, roof 
and all, with steel plates; but this used not to be the 
case. There used to be a number of open wagons for 
carrying coal which would come to no harm in a 
downpour. Sometimes these were used during a rush 
period for carrying bags of grain over the Sind desert 
to Karachi, since it hardly ever rains there. But the 
practice had to be abandoned because of train robbers 
—they found these open trucks to be money for 
nothing. 

Their method was simplicity itself. All they needed 
was a coil of rope and a grapnel attached thereto. 
They secured the free end of the rope to a telegraph- 
post and then waited for a goods train to come 
snorting past. They did not have long to wait during 
the grain export season, when great thousand-ton 
trains crawl their long length over the desert to the 
sea one after the other to the full capacity of the line. 
The waiting gang scanned the rumbling train in the 
hope of an open truck being in its composition. One 
of them gives an exclamation and points to where a 
high-piled truck stacked with bags of wheat is coming 
along in a favourable position somewhere near the 
middle of the immense train and consequently a 
considerable distance from the guards’ vans at the 
front and rear of the train. As the truck glides past 
one of the gang skilled in such matters, makes a cast 
and the many pronged grapnel engages with a group 
of bags. The gang scatters momentarily and the 
passage of the train tightens the rope which has been 
securely made fast to a telegraph-pole. The rope 
grows taut and there is a sound of ripping sackcloth 
and then a number of bags of wheat are dragged 
violently from the truck to the ground. Sometimes the 
telegraph-post was unequal to the strain and gave 
way, wrecking the telegraph line, but usually the 
method worked to perfection and the thieves were 
able to load up the stolen wheat on bullock-carts and 
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e away unmolested. The beauty of this plan was 
it could be carried out in broad daylight, since 
the driver and the leading guard would take no notice 
of a casual group of men squatting by the side of the 
line, while the rear guard, if he saw anything, could 
only brandish his fist impotently as the train trundled 
along. 

As in most Indian thefts, there is an element of 
humour about the means employed. The very sim¬ 
plicity of the equipment coupled with the acrobatic 
skill of the thieves enables them to effect surprising 
results. In a land where heredity is everything owing 
to the caste system, it is not unusual for families and 
whole tribes to be well known as criminals and for 
their methods to become traditional. There is one 
criminal tribe in Southern India which uses giant 
lizards for scaling inaccessible walls. These huge 
creatures grow to several feet long and they have the 
power of gripping a fiat surface with astonishing power. 
If you see one disappearing into its hole and try to pull 
it out by its leathery tail, it offers a resistance that 
defies one’s greatest effort. The thieves tie a rope to the 
creature’s tail and throw it over a high wall so that it 
falls over the top and dangles against the far side. 
The giant lizard then clings tight to the far side of the 
wall and the thieves are able to climb up the rope. 
You do not believe this? Very well, then, we will go 
on to consider more serious matters. 

We were gready perturbed by an epidemic of train 
murders at one time, some of an extremely distressing 
nature. Women were attacked and killed in the 
course of a journey by mail train and there were 
several English victims—in fact it seemed at one time 
as though racial hatred had affected the criminals and 
that English women were specially selected for brutal 
murder. I was greatly upset when the daughter of one 
of my Permanent Way Inspectors was murdered with a 
horrible accentuation of the tragic circumstances. The 
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ung lady was on her way to stay with relations from 
whose house she was to be married in a few days. She 
was seen off by a large party of friends and relatives 
who loaded her carriage with flowers and presents, 
among which was a silver knife for cutting the wedding- 
cake. Amid laughter and cheers the train glided out 
of the station with the girl waving a smiling good-bye 
from the window of a compartment marked “Reserved 
for Ladies”. She was never seen alive again, for in 
the night she was murdered with the silver knife. 

This was so terrible a happening that it sent a shock 
through India and there was quite properly a demand 
that something must be done to safeguard women 
travelling alone. It had not been the only attack on a 
woman, and law-abiding India was seriously per¬ 
turbed. It was not a matter for the police alone, for 
thgre was a strong outcry that the carriages should be 
so designed as to make it impossible for a murderer 
to get into a compartment once the train had started. 
Something was done but an element of risk remained 
and with such agile criminals as the train thief I have 
described above, an element of risk remains, but 
happily train murders are now almost unknown. 

In order to make all clear, I must say something 
about Indian railway travel because the carriages are 
not arranged in the same way as in England. This is 
because journeys are long and very often a passenger 
has to spend one or two nights in the train. Thus 
lying-down accommodation must be provided for 
each passenger, and it is impossible to adopt the 
English compartment system with people sitting bolt 
upright four a side. Of course, on the luxury trains 
there are sleeping-cars for wealthy tourists on the 
European model, but I am speaking of the ordinary 
mail trains used by ordinary people. A first-class 
compartment on a mail train is a room with a berth 
on each side, providing accommodation for two 
passengers, with two more upper berths which can be 
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the compartment can be used with great comfort by 
two people and with a slight degree of discomfort by 
four. There is a lavatory and wash-place for the use 
of the two or four passengers, and it is an extremely 
pleasant way of travel if you happen to get an empty 
carriage to yourself. There is no corridor, and once 
the train has started, the compartment is completely 
isolated from the rest of the train though there is the 
usual communication-cord for use in emergency. 

It will be seen that this system results in the segrega¬ 
tion of the sexes. It would, obviously, be embarrassing 
for a lady to be in a compartment with three strange 
men at night and Indian ladies would never consent to 
travel in such a manner, as they are very strict and 
possessed of a shy modesty which looks with horror 
on any laxity. Thus there are always compartments 
labelled “For Ladies Only,” and if there is only one 
lady travelling first-class she has to occupy a compart¬ 
ment in lone enjoyment of its spacious freedom. In 
the immense majority of cases she arrives at her 
destination in great comfort and security, but at the 
time of which I am writing there was considerable 
nervousness about these lonely journeys. 

Prior to the epidemic there were footboards running 
the whole length of each carriage* They were not 
needed for passengers who, of course, merely required 
a step to get up to the door of their compartment. But 
they were used by the railway staff to clamber along 
the train while it was in motion. The custom has been 
abandoned now but a travelling ticket-examiner used 
to swing himself along the train and carry out his 
duties in this rather disconcerting manner. It was 
rather startling to find the door swung open while the 
train was travelling at speed with the demand for 
“Tickets, please.” Now, if a ticket-examiner could 
clamber along a train in this fashion, so could a 
criminal. The bad example spread and there were 
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horrid cases of rape as well as murder—possibly 
one as the result of the other. 

Public opinion was thoroughly alarmed and there 
was a good deal of opinion which was in favour of 
adopting the English fashion of corridor carriages. 
But this demand did not persist. Indian trains must 
be used in the stifling hot weather as well as in the 
pleasant cold weather and it was soon realized that 
the small compartments which would result from 
giving up so much space to a corridor would be 
intolerable in an Indian June. But an obvious first 
step was to remove the long footboards which enabled 
a criminal to clamber along the side of a train. This 
was done, but the outrages did not stop. 

It seemed almost impossible for a criminal to 
scramble along a train in motion once the footboards 
had been removed. But having seen the train thief 
do the impossible, it had to be assumed that he 
managed it somehow—perhaps crawling along under 
the carriage clinging precariously to the running gear 
until he could writhe his way up the side and force 
his way into the carriage where the unfortunate woman 
lay sleeping. So this question of forcing an entry had 
to be considered and circumvented. 

The windows of Indian trains are peculiar to that 
country. There are three “windows” to each opening. 
One is the ordinary glass one, which can be raised and 
lowered in the usual manner. But there are two more, 
one of which is a Venetian shutter, to give privacy at 
night and takes the place of the roller blind in 
England; in the Indian climate a cloth blind would 
soon perish and so a wooden shutter can be raised or 
lowered like the glass window. The third one is a 
gauze fly-blind, which will admit air but keep out the 
flies which swarm at every station, and it was this 
fly-blind which became a defence against intruders. 
By making it of stouter metal and providing it with 
a bolt on the inside, a lady passenger travelling at 
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;flight could secure fresh air in the carriage as well as 
'security. The Venetian shutter and the glass window 
could also be raised if desired, so the window openings 
were tolerably well defended. It would have to be a 
determined criminal who would hack his way through 
the stout steel grill of the fly-blind. 

There remained the door, and this was a bit of a 
poser. It was simple enough to arrange for the lady 
to be locked in by the guard with his ordinary door- 
key. But many people dislike being locked in for the 
night and visualize all sorts of horrid dilemmas result¬ 
ing from such a thing. Besides, it is not difficult for a 
man to obtain a railway key and let himself into the 
compartment—there was actually one case of a man 
jumping on the running-board and doing this at the 
moment when the train had begun to move; he did it 
on the far side of the train away from the lighted 
platform, and there was one more outrage to stir 
alarm. Accordingly it was decided to fit bolts inside 
the doors with which the passenger could safely bolt 
herself into the compartment and this gave a high 
degree of security. But it was the cause of terrific 
rows from time to time. 

The sort of thing that happened was this. The night 
mail train pulled out from the terminus with every¬ 
thing in good order and the passengers began to settle 
down for the night. In the ladies’ compartment, a 
girl travelling alone read the printed instructions 
about locking all the steel fly-blinds and bolting the 
doors and she was soon reading herself to sleep while 
the train sped through the night. The smooth hum 
of the wheels lulled her to sleep and all was well. But 
the train was due to stop at Nasik at half-past two in 
the morning and a lady travelling up-country had 
booked another berth in the compartment. The long 
train glided to a stop at Nasik and the stationmaster 
quickly identified the compartment in which the new 
passenger was to travel. He tried the door and found 
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THocked arid the guard coming up said that there was 
one lady already in it—Miss, Jones, travelling to 
Delhi from Bombay, The officials knocked discreetly 
at the door but received no answer. They banged 
more loudly and rattled on the windows—no answer 
again. The time of departure came and passed and 
the guard said that the train must go on. The station- 
master said, as was his right, that he refused to allow 
the train to proceed until his passenger had been 
accommodated. The passenger showed signs of alarm 
at the idea of being left behind and began to express 
annoyance at such glaring evidence of railway mis¬ 
management. So once more the doors and windows 
of the ladies’ compartment were banged without 
result. The guard and stationmaster looked at one 
another in sudden alarm. 

‘‘Better send for a policeman,” said the guard. 

“Do you think there has been a murder com¬ 
mitted?” asked the stationmaster anxiously. “ Arreh , 
there! Go, call a police-constable. There is one on 
duty in the third-class waiting-hall.” 

“What is the matter?” quavered the passenger, 
ceasing from her complaints. 

“The guard thinks there may have been a murder.” 

“Oh, dear!” 

The guard smiled reassuringly. “Don’t jump to 
conclusions, babuji. There may be another reason 
why Miss Jones will not reply.” 

The stationmaster peered under the compartment, 
holding a lantern. “I do not see any sign of blood 
dripping down. But the unfortunate lady may not 
have bled much.” 

“Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” 

‘‘Don’t worry, madam,” counselled the guard. By 
this time all other business connected with the train 
had been finished and a small knot of spectators had 
collected round the compartment, asking what had 
happened. Horrified exclamations arose as the rumour 
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ad that there had been another train murder a: 
at the police were coming. Windows were lowered 
here and there as sleepless passengers looked out to 
ask why the train was stopping so long. The driver 
and fireman could be seen leaning out of the cab of 
the engine perplexed as to why the train did not re¬ 
ceive permission to proceed. It was now ten minutes 
late. 

The constable arrived, looking thoroughly flustered. 
He was a very young man with less than a year’s 
service. The stationmaster rapidly explained that 
there had been a murder committed and he must take 
charge of the case. 

“I will have the carriage shunted to a siding and all 
other surviving passengers must change into another 
part of the train. ...” 

“I will call the havildar,” exclaimed the constable, 

“ Arreh , there! Call the shunting jemadar,” shouted 
the stationmaster to the four winds. 

“Babuji, it will be better if I call the havildar. He 
can be here within an hour.” 

“And how many more murders will be committed 
within the hour? You must surround the carriage. 
Perhaps the murderer is still inside with the body. ...” 

“Wait a minute! Wait a minute! You’re going too 
fast altogether, babuji,” said the guard. He was a 
solid, unruffled type of a man and he spoke to the 
young constable. “All I want at the moment is your 
authority to break open the door. Can’t do it without 
authorization by the police or I might get myself into 
trouble, breaking into a ladies’ compartment.” 

“I will call the havildar and he will. . . .” 

“ Can’t wait for that, young feller. You must act for 
yourself. There may have been a murder committed, 
you know. Now, you just give me the necessary 
authorization and I’ll do the rest.” 

“Do as the Guard Sahib says,” advised the station- 
master. 
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'he constable wavered. “ If the Guard Sahib thinks 


it the right thing to do. . 

“Is it not exactly what the havildar would order?” 
shrilled the stationmaster. 

“Perhaps, perhaps. But it will be better if I call 
him.” 

“ Perhaps he would be very angry at being awakened 
at this hour without cause,” suggested the guard. 

I he constable visibly quailed at such an appalling 
prospect. He swallowed painfully and spoke with 
unwilling decision. “Very well. Let the door be 
broken down.” 

‘ Arreh , there!” shouted the stationmaster, waving 
his arms. “Bring tools. Bring an axe. And a ham¬ 
mer. ...” 

“Wait, wait,” chuckled the guard. “I don’t think 
they will be needed.” He went to the shuttered 
windows and tapped on them. “Miss Jones, will you 
please open the door? There is a policeman here and 
we are going to break the door in, if you will not open 
it.” 

“Go away,” answered a plaintive feminine voice, 
and she was answered by a loud murmur from the 
spectators, partly relieved and partly disappointed, 
that there had been no murder after all. The con¬ 
stable, coached by the stationmaster, swelled with 
importance and loudly demanded that the door be 
opened. The lady had no right, he asserted, to keep 
the door locked against the lawful demands of an 
authorized railway servant. 

“I don’t understand a word of what he is say¬ 
ing,” asserted Miss Jones sleepily. “Go away, 
please.” 

The guard smiled paternally. “Please open the 
door. There is a passenger who has booked a berth 
in your compartment.” 

“The compartment is full,” said Miss Jones with 
regrettable mendacity. 
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jut the guard produced documents and he broke into 
voluble protests at such manifest distortion of the 
truth. 

“I think it would be better to open the door, Miss 
Jones. I have your name on. the train sheet as the 
only occupant leaving Bombay and no other lady 
passengers have joined the train except one in the 
second-class.” 

“I think it is too bad,” came a sulky reply. “There 
ought to be more room on the train.” The bolt was 
slid back and the door swung open to admit the Nasik 
passenger and her baggage. 

“May the train proceed, babuji?” 

“It is unheard-of outrage,” exclaimed the scanda¬ 
lized official. “The mail train is delayed twenty 
minutes at my station for no reason. I shall be much 
blamed. The traffic superintendent will be asking 
many questions. ...” 

“That’s all right. I’ll put it all in my train report,” 
said the guard. 

“But I must have name and address of the offender. 
That is permitted to be asked in regulations. Mail 
train cannot be delayed in this manner. . . .” 

From the inside of the ladies’ compartment there 
came a most unladylike noise of disputation. The 
Nasik passenger evidently had a fine command of the 
weapons that women use in a warfare of words. There 
were one or two yelps in the voice of Miss Jones, but 
the steady stream of invective went on with little 
interruption. The guard and the stationmaster looked 
at each other with a glance of deep understanding. 
The guard showed a green light from his lantern and 
the engine responded with a low whistle. The great 
mail train began to move and glided into the darkness 
and the shrill castigation of Miss Jones died away in 
the distance, so that peace once more descended on 
the station. The stationmaster went back to his 
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ice, the greatly relieved constable returned to his 
post and the spectators melted into the shadows. 

In spite of such incidents it was obviously better 
that occasional Miss Jones should give trouble rather 
than that unfortunate ladies should be murdered. 
The measures that were taken proved to be effective 
and the epidemic of train outrages died down. The 
criminals turned their attentions to the men’s com¬ 
partments and carried out some bold robberies. One 
of my friends, who always slept very soundly in the 
train whenever he travelled, awoke one morning to 
find that thieves had cleared his compartment of 
everything he had with him. They must have worked 
swiftly and silently for he heard nothing and there were 
no clues to the perpetrators. There were one or two 
more train robberies and then the epidemic died out 
and it has not revived. 

Among the isolated instances of crime that I remem¬ 
ber there was one particularly horrid event. It hap¬ 
pened in broad daylight while the train was stopped 
at a station. A lady was travelling alone with the 
windows wide open and she was reclining on her bunk 
with her hand resting on the sill of one of the open 
windows. There was nothing at all remarkable about 
this and she watched the busy scene on the platform 
with idle interest. She was occupying a berth on the 
side of the compartment away from the platform so 
that her head was turned away from her hand on the 
little finger of which she wore a diamond ring. Sud¬ 
denly she felt a sharp pain in her finger as though she 
had been stung by a wasp and she withdrew her hand 
with an exclamation. To her horror she saw that her 
little finger had been chopped off clean so that both 
finger and ring were gone. She fainted and was 
unable to give any account of the matter until the 
train reached the next station. This happened not 
far from the Frontier so it may well have been a 
callous tribesman who happened to see the ring and 
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promptly with his sharp knife. But the brute 
was never caught so there can be no certainty about 
the matter. 

I feel I am in some danger of giving the impression 
that railway travel in India is a hazardous affair only 
to be undertaken by intrepid adventurers. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. Year in and year out 
millions of passengers travel without mishap of any 
kind in complete security. Surrounded by kindly, 
helpful folk they make their journeys without needing 
to give a thought to any idea of unpleasantness. But, 
just as a doctor sees the whole world as a prospective 
patient, so does a policeman regard his fellows as 
possible suspects. For a brief space we have allowed 
ourselves to observe the railway world with the jaun¬ 
diced eye of a constable and it is time to return to 
normal. But I would like to relate one more instance 
of how trouble arose from the unconscious but in¬ 
cautious action of a lone lady. Then we can get on to 
another chapter. 

This horrifying event which set the whole railway 
world talking also happened at a station while the 
train was standing there. The name of the station 
will be concealed for it has long ago lived down the 
shameful deed which smirched its fair record, and it 
would not be fair to stir a painful memory. The station 
served a busy Indian town and also a fair-sized settle¬ 
ment of railway officials. It was rather out of the 
world for the small colony of Europeans living there 
and the passage of the mail train in either direction 
was something of an event—a link as it were with far- 
off friends and relations. The up-mail bringing letters 
from home and from more populous centres down 
country stopped for ten minutes at about ten o’clock 
at night. At the time of which my reluctant pen 
writes it was the hot weather and it was the custom 
for a good many people to go to the station to see the 
transit of the up-mail. There might be friends aboard 
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/and anyway it was a pleasant sight to see the great 
train with its gleaming cars and thundering engine 
draw up for ten minutes before pulling out again into 
the night. 

Thus the scene is set for the shocking occurrence. 
The train is standing at the platform and already a 
good many passengers are asleep in their darkened 
compartments. But others are still reading themselves 
to sleep, lying at full length on their berths. It is a 
warm night and most of the windows are wide open. 
1’here is a bright glow of light from the dining-car, 
where my friend was having a quick one with an old 
acquaintance who was on the train. Perhaps he had 
two quick ones, for it was a thirsty night in June and 
humanity is frail. It may have been this that upset 
his judgment and led to his undoing but that is no 
real defence. 

A discreetly-sounded bell announced that the train 
would depart in two minutes. My friend descended 
to the platform and his companion trotted off to the 
rear of the long train where his compartment was, 
waving a hasty farewell. My friend began to walk 
towards the exit, giving a last glance at the cars to see 
if there was anyone else he knew on the train. He came 
opposite a ladies’ compartment and stopped, ravished 
with delight. For a lovely vision lay within. 

I have said that it was a hot night in June. There is 
no doubt that the lady should have been shuttered up 
behind wooden Venetians. But I repeat that it was a 
hot night and there was ample excuse for her travelling 
with the windows wide open. They were in fact wide 
open and the lovely lady lay at full length on her bunk 
with three open windows allowing the gaze of my 
friend to rest upon her. At full length? Not precisely. 
In her slumber she had turned and tossed in the uneasy 
heat of the night, the light coverlet had slipped off, 
revealing her curled into ravishing curves of surpassing 
beauty. The lights within the carriage had been 
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Anguished but the train had stopped in such a 
position that a station lamp shone full upon one of the 
most tempting of the curves. She slept unconscious 
of the admiration she had roused, because her back 
was to the lamp so that it did not shine in her eyes. 

For a full minute my friend wrestled with tempta¬ 
tion. He walked aw'ay—this much was to his credit. 
But as I have said, humanity is frail and his feet turned 
as though they possessed a will of their own and 
carried him back to where the thin, silken drapery 
inadequately covered that which shone smoothly 
white under the rays of the lamp. My friend said that, 
just as his feet had turned of their own volition, so did 
his right hand act. The train began to move by slow 
inches at first and the slight movement turned the 
rays of the lamp more clearly upon an irresistible 
target. There was a loud crack as of a pistol, a squeal 
from the lady, and a rush of scandalized officials. The 
train came to a stand again for the victim of the 
outrage had pulled the alarm signal. Apologies were 
waved indignantly aside, names and addresses were 
taken, and there was a good deal of plain speech by an 
irate but lovely vision before the train could proceed. 

There was a tremendous row. Everyone prophesied 
that my friend would be hanged, drawn and quartered. 
There seemed to be no defence. The deed had been 
done in full view of several people. There could be no 
palliation of so frightful a breach of good manners. 
The indignant lady threatened to demand crushing 
damages and the police used horrid technical terms for 
my friend’s offence, which gave a hasty and intem¬ 
perate action a most sinister interpretation. My friend 
bleated that he had not meant anything of the sort and 
he employed a lawyer to put up some sort of a 
defence. 

The battle began to rage furiously but suddenly the 
case seemed to have been transferred from the Court 
of Mr. Justice Severity to that of his more genial 
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niter, Mr. Justice Hilarity. It was argued for my 
friend that the train was already on the move when he 
administered a genial pat which could be interpreted 
as a rough but genuine compliment from an unknown 
admirer. Thus any more sinister motive for the deed 
might be eliminated. Further, since attack is the best 
defence, it was argued that the lady was at fault and 
had, although asleep at the time, given great provoca¬ 
tion. Alternatively, it was pleaded that the fact that 
she had awakened and pulled the alarm signal so 
promptly showed that she was not asleep at all at the 
time, but hatd been herself guilty of a lot of unprintable 
offences which the police obligingly supplied. 
Laughter threatened to drown the further prosecution 
of the case and the indignant lady began herself to 
join in the joyous chuckles. It was impossible to 
maintain an at titude of injured innocence and the case 
was happily compromised. My friend was fined for a 
technical assault apd the lady agreed to be satisfied 
if he contributed a modest amount to a charity. After 
all, she said, no serious damage had been done for the 
wound hid not gone deep and it had soon healed. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE TOWER OF BABEL 

T HE traditional site of the Tower of Babel is not 
far from Baghdad. I can well believe it. I have 
lived not far from Baghdad and heard the. babble of 
alien tongues. It is a very impressive sound but not 
one which conduces to clarity of thought and action. 
Bewilderment alternating with uncontrolled hilarity, 
according to the state of one’s liver, are the emotions 
excited by this strange phenomenon so illustrative of 
human perversity. It is no wonder that amiable 
people have tried to devise a universal language 
although they are derided as cranks. It seems obvious 
to me that everyone should talk a common language, 
and I find it difficult to tolerate those who think other¬ 
wise. Not that I am in favour of Esperanto or Volapuk 
—it would, be too much bother to have to learn a new 
language. English is good enough for me and everyone 
ought to learn it, in my opinion. 

But to return to Babel whose Tower was erected by 
unknown engineers several thousands of years ago, 
with labour drawn from Heaven knows how many 
races, all trying to jabber their own lingoes at once. 
I dare say the unknown engineers welcomed the fire 
from Heaven as putting an end to a job that w r as 
getting beyond them. Across the centuries I extend 
sympathy and understanding to my ancient colleagues, 
for I, who came after them, have suffered from the 
same plague. 

I was Chief Engineer of the Baghdad West Division 
of Railways during the War. The engineering part of 
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X was easy enough except for the shortage of every¬ 
thing. I learnt all about making bricks without straw 
and that sort of thing. We became adepts at effecting 
the most magnificent and terrifying improvisations, 
but it was all in the day’s work for the War justified 
all manner of lunacies so that a few more perpetrated 
by me added but little to the sum total of bedlamry. 
Yes, the engineering was not difficult but the manage¬ 
ment of men was a puzzling problem. 

Under the baleful influence of the War, whole 
populations were set on the move and concentrated in 
Mesopotamia. At first a few hundred, and then 
thousands, from everywhere imaginable, were dis¬ 
embarked on the slippery mudbanks of Basra to 
flounder their way to this, that or the other depot, 
where they sat in chattering circles until driven to 
work. They were well content since food acceptable 
to oriental insides was provided in plenty, the pay was 
good, and the untidily-donned clothing was excellent 
—especially the boots, which were worn by preference 
round the neck with the laces tied together. 

The thousands swelled to tens of thousands and later 
to hundreds of thousands as the demand for more, 
more, and yet more echoed through all the. lands of the 
Orient. In shiploads they came, utterly bewildered 
and proclaiming to the four winds that they knew 
nothing about anything, had never had or had lost 
their identification papers, and were unable to talk 
any language known to the children of men. And 
perspiring, blaspheming officers sorted them out and 
arranged for them to be fed, clothed and housed amid 
a growing babel of tongues. 

My railway camp at Baghdad was as bad as any. 
Things were made worse through our having taken 
over a lot of the staff employed by the Germans on the 
section of the Baghdad Railway, which ran northward 
from the City of the Caliphs. While we were settling 
down I had to act as my own camp commandant and 
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:see-i-O the welfare of the population-—and to try cases 
of offences against military law. My sergeant-major 
was a Scot who spoke a ripe Doric, a little difficult for 
a Sassenach to follow, but he was a grand man and 
very patient with my unfortunate disability. 

The engine drivers spoke Armenian and were very 
proud of speaking also in bad French, but neither 
language was really well understood by anyone. Some 
of the lesser breed knew no French so communication 
had to be maintained by shouting English very loudly 
at them and it seemed to work all right. The trains 
began to move more or less as required. 

The gangers consisted of a sprinkling of R.E. 
Tommies, very steady and efficient, reinforced by a 
miscellaneous collection mostly from India. I have 
been told that there are two hundred and forty-seven 
distinct languages in India, but I think this must be 
wrong. There are very many more—at least such is 
my belief after living in the Baghdad Babel. There 
were Punjabis from Northern India and Madrassis 
from Southern India and all sorts, kinds and descrip¬ 
tions from in between. There were Gonds, Bhils and 
Bhatias—which conveys very little to you as indeed it 
does to me. I could go on for hours and hours reciting 
the names of the ninety and nine nationalities and 
tribes together with their divisions and subdivisions, 
who poured into the alluvial plains of Mesopotamia. 
In a splendid confusion of tongues they herded them¬ 
selves like lost sheep in search of a shepherd till their 
meaningless jabbering did indeed sound like the 
confused bleating of Southdowns. 

To maintain order there was a posse of Egyptian 
police, very smart in their tarbooshes and looked 
upon with awe by the hundreds of aliens, who could 
neither understand nor be understood by the guardians 
of the peace. They spoke a brand of Arabic which was 
not understood by the local Arabs, but English served 
fairly well, if shouted loud enough. They grinned 
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iably, saluted smartly, and walked off with a 
firm, decisive tread—and what more is desired from a 
good policeman? 

There were some odd creatures known as Syrians, 
whom I could make nothing of. They had mournful 
eyes and seemed ready to burst into tears at intervals. 
They accepted food and clothing with melancholy 
gratitude and it seemed a shame to ask them to work. 
They waved their hands at the horizon and recited 
long poems about something which I failed to grasp. 

I think it must have been poetry because, as the 
Scottish sergeant-major said, it was very long and no 
one could understand it. I nodded agreement with 
this view, for the Syrians burst into tears at the end 
and had to be consoled with extra rations. It was 
doubtless very pathetic and these lost people had pos¬ 
sibly a tragic story. Possibly also they had an eye on 
extra rations. . . . 

A bright spot was the small group of educated 
Armenians who joyfully took service with us. They 
had been employed on the German railway and the 
retreating Germans and Turks had, with singular 
ineptitude, left all their plans and drawings behind, 
undestroyed. I think it is usual to refer to German' 
thoroughness in tones of awed admiration. Well, 
there is no doubt that the Germans made a very 
thorough muddle of the destruction of the railway and 
they left heaps of invaluable plant, rolling stock, 
stores and, best of all, documents and plans behind 
them. The plans were made in terms of German 
practice with German annotation on them and I spent 
a good deal of time deciphering their meaning. It 
was not very difficult but I felt the need of a German 
technical dictionary. None was to be had, but instead 
the late Armenian draughtsman turned up. He was 
a valuable recruit to the staff of the builders of the 
Tower of Babel, for he spoke German, French, Armen¬ 
ian, Turkish and Arabic, but politely regretted his 
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inability to speak English. We communicated with one 
another in bad French—bad, that is, on my side; he 
spoke it perfectly. However, there was no real difficulty, 
for he learnt to talk good English in about ten days’ 
time and by the Armistice was getting quite good at the 
Scottish. 

I have quite forgotten to mention the local villagers 
and nomads. We called them Budoos and I think the 
word had some relation to the more familiar form 
Bedouin, that figures in romances of the desert about 
noble sheiks who carry off lovely ladies and thrash 
them into a state of ecstatic love. Indeed, the Arabs 
of Baghdad look very noble and handsome figures as 
they walk with slow, dignified pace along the streets, 
but they never formed part of my establishment. The 
Arab of the desert was quite another sort, very dirty 
and covered with fleas, and speaking a sort of Arabic 
which we were soon able to stammer well enough to 
make communication possible. They seemed to me 
to be a very low form of life in the human scale, 
wandering about apparently homeless and certainly 
very ragged and unkempt. They were constitutionally 
averse from work of any kind, but we did manage to 
employ a few hundred so long as they could be kept 
under close observation. The worst of all were the 
Kurds, who were absolutely unemployable because 
there had to be one man told off to watch every Kurd. 
If he were not watched he simply stopped until shouted 
at to go on again. No highfalutin nonsense about the 
dignity of labour or the joy of honest work obsessed 
his mind—he simply hated the beastly thing and acted 
accordingly. 

I think that is about all—oh, I forgot the Turkish 
prisoners. They had a splendid time. They were fed 
on ample rations and were paid a daily wage for the 
work they were supposed to do. This astonishing 
state of affairs, so different from their experiences in 
the Turkish army, appealed to them strongly and, so 
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v.vw. x.^ rvwC not much use to me as there was no 
means of making them do an honest day’s work, No 
one knew a word of Turkish and the stocky, little, 
square men blinked uncomprehendingly at any 
attempt to make them understand. 

I expect there were a good many more nationalities 
among my staff whose identity I have forgotten, but 
what is the use of going on listing the—of course, I 
ought to have mentioned the Chinese. These amiable 
Celestials were excellent craftsmen. 1 believe there 
are as many languages in China as in India, but we 
swept them all aside as soon as the secret of com¬ 
munication was discovered. Each group of Chinamen 
had a Number One, who was a linguist. Much waving 
of arms and employment of the language of signs went 
to the explanation of the nature of the job to be done. 
Number One watched the dumb crambo with an 
amiable smile of comprehension, and then came the 
exchange of words. 

“Can do? Or no can do?” 

“Can do,” gravely responded Number One, and I 
am bound to say that he usually could and did. 

I think that really completes the catalogue with the 
exception of—but never mind, we shall be unable to 
get on if I keep remembering some other Oriental 
speaking a strange language. The only ones who 
never had any difficulty in maintaining communica¬ 
tions were the R.E. Tommies. In some mysterious 
manner known only to themselves they directed the 
gangs without fuss or waste of time. I often tried to 
learn the secret by listening to them at work, but I was 
not successful in finding out how they did it. The 
key to the matter was apparently that a few English 
words were impressed on everyone with the aid of 
vigorous gesture and an authoritarian manner. But 
the few words they used were distinctly odd and had 
little relation to their real meaning. “Finish” was 
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such word of magic potency. Ejaculated with 
varying intonation it had many meanings, such as: 

“Stop what you are doing and come on over here 
where I want you.” 

“Shut your mouth and get on with the blinkin’ 
job.” 

_ “That’s not the way to do it, you blasted heathen! 
Ketch hold of it this way, see?” 

And so on. The Arabs adopted the word and 
detected it as a tri-literal root of great power. They 
conjugated it as an irregular verb of the fifth mode 
and made a past-participle of it, thus, “Mafnoosh.” 
They found it to be as potent a word as its English 
original but the Tommies stuck determinedly to their 
own form. 

“When I say ‘Finish’, I mean ‘Finish’, and don’t 
you forget it.” 

I tried the magic myself once or twice, but there 
was something wrong with my intonation, for I was 
met with a blank stare of non-comprehension. I could 
not make the charm work and I had to return to my 
stumbling Arabic, French, Hindustani, and all the 
rest of it as best I could. 

The confusion of tongues reached its maximum 
during the occasional sitting of our local Court. I was 
quite ignorant of Military Law and of the procedure 
of a Military Court. But something had to be done to 
administer justice in our railway settlement. I could 
not be continually sending offenders to the nearest 
Provost Marshal. We were separated by the wide 
Tigris from the orderly life of Baghdad itself and no 
one bothered very much about us provided that the 
trains ran. It was recognized by the authorities that 
railwaymen were a strange species and a law unto 
themselves and that they were best left alone. But I 
was jealous of our good name and I wished to strike 
terror into the hearts of evil-doers, so I set up a Court 
which sat in the evenings after work was over. I 
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nyself was judge, jury, counsel for both prosecution 
and defence, and also official interpreter to the Court. 
Thus justice was administered with summary speed 
and effectiveness. It was a long time before horrified 
authority found out what was going on as the result 
of my own incautious action in filling up a return in 
quintuplicate, which drifted in on the wind one day, 
instead of putting it in the waste-paper basket. Then 
the storm burst and I was required to explain a series 
of the most frightful miscarriages of justice. For¬ 
tunately the War came to an end shortly afterwards 
and my powers of invention were not seriously called 
upon to provide ingenious explanations of the in¬ 
explicable. 

The Court had a high reputation locally and 
offenders clamoured to be tried before it in preference 
to being sent elsewhere. But it was not an easy Court 
over which to preside owing to the language difficulty. 
The sergeant-major was as ignorant of law as I was, 
though he had great faith in my powers of interpreta¬ 
tion. In fairness to him, I ought to explain that he was 
not a Regular. He had risen to his position because 
of his own sterling qualities and because, being a Scot, 
everyone he came under gave him a step in promotion 
as a matter of course. A series of quick transfers from 
one field of the War to another resulted in his reaching 
the rank of sergeant-major by the time he reached 
Baghdad—and why not? He had once been a witness 
at a court martial and on his recollections thereof we 
based our procedure. It was sketchy but not un¬ 
impressive. 

The prisoner was marched in by an escort after 
much shouting of orders, thus reducing the malefactor, 
who understood not a word of what was going on, to 
a proper state of terror. Then the sergeant-major 
halted the prisoner in front of me, sitting behind a 
table littered with a number of massive volumes of 
official regulations. With a sudden swoop the sergeant- 
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tor ® off the prisoner’s hat and flung it to "a 
waiting minion this being the result of his remem¬ 
brance of the court martial, though I do not think he 
was quite right there. But the effect was very dramatic 

and whatever the national headdress of the prisoner_ 

cap, tarboosh or turban—oft” it came with a sudden 
unexpected snatch. On one occasion he was non¬ 
plussed by a Bengali clerk, accused of some offence, 
because Bengalis go bareheaded and protect them¬ 
selves against the sun with an umbrella. 

Wheie s your hat?” demanded the sergeant-major 
fiercely. 

“Sir, I am Bengali. I do not wear hat.” 

Don t wear a hat? Nonsense! How do you keep 
your head cool in this heat?” 

“Sir, I carry umbrella.” 

It takes a good deal to stump a Scot, but even the 
sergeant-major quailed at the thought of snatching an 
umbrella from the prisoner at the moment when he 
faced me across the table. But something had to be 
done and the sergeant-major did it. He firmly appro¬ 
priated a turban from a protesting Garhwali who 
happened to be one of the witnesses and planted it on 
the indignant babu’s head. Then the prisoner was 
marched in and the ceremony was done in proper form. 

I remember one hectic trial when the charge was of 
a somewhat unusual character. All the cases had been 
disposed of save the last, and I wearily inquired if 
there were any more. 

“No, sir,” replied the sergeant-major, “only this 
one.” 

By the way, I will not try to reproduce his rich 
Scottish speech. You must please imagine it and I 
can assure you that it was well worth imagining. 

Very well,” I said. “How many witnesses?” 

“A good many, sir. Tippoo, a Tamil coolie. 
Vahe Sevian, Armenian engine driver. Allah Din 
fireman. Ah Sing Kee, Chinese fitter ...” 
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All right, never mind the rest. Bring them all in.” 

The prisoner was a cheerful-looking Budoo, covered, 
as usual, with dirty rags and a hairy beard. He was 
marched in and his grubby turban was snatched from 
his head, much to his astonishment. He broke into 
voluble protests at the shame of standing in front of 
an officer with his head uncovered, and several Budoo 
witnesses joined in the clamour, which was suppressed 
with difficulty. As soon as silence was restored I 
told the sergeant-major to read the charge sheet, but 
before he could do so the Armenian engine driver 
began to declare his complete innocence in mincing 
French speech. 

“Is he one of the accused?” I asked. 

“No, sir. He is a witness. Here you—finish! Do 
you hear?” 

“But monsieur, I am entirely innocent.” 

“Did you not hear me tell you to finish?” 

The Armenian subsided and the charge was read. 

I raised my eyebrows and asked him to repeat it. 

“Yes, sir. He is accused of ‘Dancing while on 
duty’.” 

“Dancing?” I asked incredulously. “Who sent 
him to be tried?” 

“Mr. Jones, sir. The prisoner is the ring-leader, 
sir.” 


“Is there anyone here . . . ?” I began and the 
sergeant-major quickly forestalled me. 

“Yes, sir. Corporal Jenkin, sir.” 

Corporal Jenkin stepped smartly forward and gave 
his evidence. I began to see daylight. “This ’ere 
Budoo, sir, What’s-his-name, has been warned several 
times. But he goes on doing it. I can’t get any work 
out of them Arabs, sir. So, Mr. Jones, he said, better 
sign him up for the high jump or six of the best. . . .” 

“Half a minute,” I interpolated and proceeded to 
put a few questions. The story began to take shape 
but not without interruption. After Corporal Jenkin 
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got well under way, the witnesses began to 
amour to know what he was saying and I gave a brief 
jresume of his evidence in Hindustani, Arabic, French, 
pidgin-English and, through an interpreter, Tamil, 
Gurkhali, etcetera, etcetera. Then we were able to 
get on again after the Armenian engine driver had 
again been silenced; I do not think he understood my 
bad French very well for he persisted in protesting his 
complete innocence. 

“It is all lies, nothing but lies,” he minced. “I 
know nothing of the matter. I am innocent. It is the 
simple truth.” 

The accusation was slowly pieced together. I was 
acquainted with the genial custom of the Arab gangs 
of singing and dancing on their way to and from 
work. It was rather attractive. Sometimes a gang 
of a hundred men or more shuffling along with the 
implements of their trade over their shoulders would 
suddenly break into song. The change that came over 
them .was remarkable—eyes gleamed bright in dusky 
faces and broad grins replaced their usual air of 
dejection. The chorus was as cacophonic to western 
ears as most oriental music, but it had a lilt about it, 
and presently the whole gang was raising its tools, 
spades, shpvels, picks, crowbars, everything, high in 
the .air at arm’s length while they broke into a sort of 
goose-step which soon merged into a dance. Singing 
and laughing they danced along the dusty road with a 
Spiky forest of implements rising and falling above 
them, as they were raised and lowered in rhythmic 
motion. This sort of thing often happened if one 
gang met another going in the opposite direction. Both 
parties then broke into a dance and passed each other 
with arms upraised, holding whatever they were carry¬ 
ing high in the air while they leapt agilely with a 
springy step. As I have said, it was rather attractive. 

“. : . So Mr. Jones said he wouldn’t have any more 
of it,” Corporal Jenkin was saying. 
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it that Mr. Jones objected 
dancing and too little woi 

like this, sir. I’m building the embankment at Mile 76 . 
There are two gangs of Budoos working out from the 
cutting at each end. Not that they do much work— 
not what you would call work, sir. They don’t seem 
to have their heart in it, sir.” 

“Never mind all that. Tell me what happened.” 
“Lies!” complained the Armenian in French. “I 
did no such thing.” 

“What does he say, sir?” asked Corporal Jenkin, 
and all the other witnesses gave tongue demanding to 
know what the Armenian had said. 

“Finish!” shouted the sergeant-major, and the 
tumult subsided. 

“Well, sir,” continued Corporal Jenkin. “Last 
week one of the gangs led by the prisoner started off 
to pay a visit to the other gang. They knocked off 
work and began to make the most horrible noise.” 
“Noise? What sort of noise?’’ 

“ Singing, sir. That’s what they call it, but it sounds 
like a lot of caterwauling to me. Then they began to 
dance along towards the other gang who were mighty 
pleased to see them and started to sing and dance 
themselves. There was no stopping them and, Mr. 
Jones, he said to let them be as they would soon stop 
and they weren’t doing no harm. Sure enough they 
did stop and went back to work peacefully enough.” 

“Well, well, no great harm seems to have been 
done.” 

“Ah, but it didn’t end there, sir. Next day the 
other gang decided to pay a call on the first lot. So all 
them heathen were soon howling and dancing like 
mad, waving their shovels in the air at arm’s length, 
and the prisoner’s lot joined in.” 

“Did you try to stop them?” 

“Yes, sir; certainly, sir. I told them that wasn’t the 
way to get on with the job and they weren’t paid to 
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didn’t take any notice. So I told them plain enough 
that if they didn’t give over I’d report them to Mr. 
Jones as soon as he arrived. And I explained that I’d 
cut their pay for the time lost.” 

“Do you speak Arabic, Corporal?” 

“Not a word, sir.” 

“Did they refuse to give over?” 

“They did, sir. And next day it was the same. 
Either one party or the other kept dancing off to the 
other end of the embankment paying a visit. There 
was no stopping them. So, at last, Mr. Jones said best 
sign up the blighter who began it and give him six 
of the best.” 

“ Thank you, Corporal. I think we had better hear 
what the prisoner has to say before .1 hear any more 
witnesses.” The gist of the corporal’s complaint was 
translated to the Budoo, who nodded and wagged his 
head cheerfully. He was a jovial ruffian and incredibly 
dirty. He agreed heartily with everything that was 
charged against him and even executed a few steps 
of his dance in open Court before he could be shushed. 
He broke into voluble Arabic, which was too much 
for me to follow and, when I tried to stem the torrent 
of his eloquence, he started a song in a high-pitched 
quaver, grinning happily from ear to ear at the excel¬ 
lent effect his evidence was having on the Court. 

The Armenian engine driver could not restrain 
himself any longer and he boldly asserted that it was 
obvious that the Budoo can have seen nothing. He 
demanded to be discharged without a stain on his 
character at once. He lapsed into a silence of injured 
innocence and Ah Sing Kee shuffled forward. 

“What does this witness know about the matter?” 
I asked. 

“ Chinese fitter, sir. He went out on the engine with 
the driver and fireman to effect repairs. He saw the 
occurrence.” 
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Alleged occurrence, Sergeant-Major,” I reproved. 
“The prisoner has not yet been found guilty.” 

“But didn’t he confess just now, sir?” 

“ It may be a false confession. He may be shielding 
someone else.” 

The sergeant-major scratched his head at this and 
spent some time thinking it over while I questioned 
Ah Sing Kee. 

“Tell me in your own words what happened,” I 
commanded. 

“Ting-a-ling?” said Ah Sing Kee, or words to that 
effect. 

“Does anyone here understand Chinese?” I asked. 

Ah Sing Kee went off at a furious rate. Flute sounds 
and the gurgling of water in air-locked pipes mingled 
with whistles and the ching-a-ling-a-ling of innumer¬ 
able hongs and kongs. There was a rising murmur 
from, the cloud of witnesses demanding to know what 
he was saying. Ah Sing Kee raised his voice and a 
bland ironical smile irradiated his round face. In vain 
I tried to stem the flood. Ah Sing Kee poured, on like 
the Yellow River in spate and then abruptly came , to 
an end. 

“Haw!” said Ah Sing Kee emphatically. “Haw!” 
as if that clinched the whole matter. 

Everyone started talking at once while the China¬ 
man surveyed the crowded court-room with philo¬ 
sophic calm. Voices in every known tongue babbled 
insistently and the Armenian’s rose shrill above them 
all until the sergeant-major shouted “Finish” in a 
firm voice and the babel subsided. Ah Sing Kee 
shuffled into the background and the Armenian was 
called. 

“Name?” 

“Yahe Sevian, first-class engine driver.” 

“ Good. What do you know of this case?” 

“ Monsieur! I deny everything and I admit nothing,’-’ 
answered the Armenian with Gallic terseness. 
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_ou heard what the prisoner said?” 

“ Monsieur, it is self-evident that he could have seen 
nothing. I am quite innocent.” 

“No doubt. But ...” 

“But, my Captain, I did not even know that oil had 
been stolen.” 

“What? What, are you saying?” 

“About the stolen oil, my Captain. It is all lies.” 

“What is he saying, sir?” asked the sergeant-major. 

“Beats me. Something about stolen oil.” 

“Ah! There have been a lot of complaints at the 
engine shed. I wonder if he knows anything about 
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“I’ll ask him,” I said and switched over to bad 
French. “Do you know anything about the thefts of 


oil?” . ■_. wmmmmmm ammmmmm m 

“Everything ... and nothing,” asserted Vahe 
Sevian impressively. 

“What does he say, sir?” 

I told him and the sergeant-major shot a glance of 
suspicion at the Armenian. “ Shouldn’t wonder if he 
pinched it himself,” he muttered and the Armenian 
quailed before his glance. 

“One moment,” I said. “We haven’t disposed of 
the Budoo yet. Is the jail full, Sergeant-Major?” 

“Yes, sir. But I could release one of the other 
Budoos and put this here Armenian in.” 

“We are rather short of engine drivers, Sergeant- 
Major.” 

Clamour to know what was going on arose again 
and had to be quelled. The Armenian began to edge 
towards the door but the sergeant-major was upon him 
like a hawk. “Trying to escape, eh? You’re under 


arrest, see?” The wretch was firmly dragged in front 


of me and with a sudden snatch his Homburg was 
swept off his head into a corner of the room. The effect 
was devastating. The Armenian broke down com¬ 
pletely. 
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I will confess all. It is true that I am innocent 
But I was tempted by others. It is they who are 
guilty. Let them be taken away to jail...” he bleated 
and soon we had the whole story. 

Ten minutes later I was able to get away. The 
Budoo was discharged with a caution and the fine of 
two days’ pay. He went down the dusty road singing 
and dancing with a group of his friends. And, really, 
I do not see that anyone could wish for a fairer trial 
whatever outraged authority might say. I forget what 
happened to the Armenian. We could not imprison 
him because we were really very short of engine 
drivers at the time, but I expect the sergeant-major 
devised some other way of bringing home his mis¬ 
demeanour to him. It was not long after this that 
authority sent us a proper camp commandant to 
manage affairs, but I do not think that his methods 
were as popular with malefactors as ours. 

Time went on and we settled down into a more 
orderly existence. The War was apparently going to 
last for ever, so the matter of keeping everyone happy 
took on a more urgent aspect. It was unreasonable to 
expect people to get along without any recreation 
other than kicking a football about a dusty, sun-baked 
stretch of Mesopotamia. Something had to be done 
about it and I pondered long over the problem. There 
was not much to laugh at in that land of desolation 
but it would never do to let everyone sink into the 
Slough of Despond. So I decided to take action, and 
it was in consequence of this resolve that I nearly 
met disaster. 

I was in the habit of wandering round the by¬ 
ways of Baghdad with a sketch-book in my off-time, 
and one day I met an American who was doing the 
same thing. There was something very delightful 
about those deep, shady canons of streets off the 
beaten track, where the gentry of Baghdad lived. The 
silence after the noises of the chattering bazaar and 
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e half-light at the bottom of the deep cleft betwee 
e high-piled houses, which let in only a crack of 
light, were very soothing. I was trying to make a 
sketch of a fine metal-studded doorway while the 
occasional foot passengers padded by softly with bare 
feet on the beaten earth. Sometimes there was the 
click of a smart pair of Parisian heels beneath a rich 
silk aba and a shy, quick glance from a pair of bright 
eyes from under its shadow. The sketch was not much 
good, but I was engrossed in trying to get the odd 
effect of the slanting shaft of light from the slit of blue 
sky above the roof-tops. An American voice asked 
if he might have a look and we got into conversation. 
I have forgotten his name but he was in charge of the 
Y.M.G.A. in Baghdad, and thinking that he might be 
able to help, I told him of my strong desire to get 
something going in the way of amusements for the 
builders of the Tower of Babel. 

“The Tower of Babel?” 

“That’s what I call it. It goes horizontally instead 
of vertically, and it is going to be about as much use 
when the War is over. The Baghdad Railway, I 
explained. “I’m Chief Engineer of the Baghdad 
West Division, the other side of the Tigris. My chaps 
can’t get across the river since the bridge was washed 
away, and so they are cut off from the cinema and the 
other shows.” 

“Can’t they get across in boats?” 

“ Of course. But that costs money and the boatmen 
blackmail them on the return journey. It leads to 
assaults and overstaying leave and all sorts of trouble.” 

“I see. Shall we have a talk about it at my office? 
Come along now, if you can spare the time.” 

At his office things began to grow clearer. I gave 
him particulars of the numbers of men and of the 
size of the Railway Camp. He expressed surprise. 

“I had no idea there was such a large camp over 
there.” 
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No one has. We are a lawless crowd and they leave 
us alone as much as possible.” 

“Maybe, if I’d known, I should have been around 
before now.” 

“What about coming for a look round now?” 

“Can’t manage it to-day, but I’ll come over to¬ 
morrow, if that will suit you. I’ll bring the plans of the 
theatre along with me.” 

The American had put the idea into my head of 
building a theatre and said he could then schedule it 
for the regular visits of his cinema outfit, to say nothing 
of the official concert parties that went the rounds. 
Then we might start our own concert party if we had 
any lurking talent for theatricals among our men—in 
fact, the alluring prospect of becoming a theatrical 
producer was dangled before my fascinated imagina¬ 
tion and I fell for it. 

Next day the American turned up with a sheaf of 
plans for a theatre. They were standard plans, which 
had been drawn up by the Y.M.C.A. for all sizes of 
units. Construction would be a simple enough affair 
in a land where rain is a rarity. The auditorium would 
be roofless and since there would be no charge for 
admission there was no need for walls. Nothing more 
was needed than a sloping rake of benches. The earth 
dug out from the front rows could be used for making 
up the back rows. A bit of cutting and a bit of 
embankment—to us raihvaymen it was as easy as 
falling off a log. The stage was to be more elaborate 
with a roof for holding up the curtain, scenery and 
footlights and there would have to be a pit for the 
orchestra. I began to get excited at the prospect of 
our own theatre, and my enthusiasm infected my 
sceptical staff. I said I would have the thing erected 
in*no time. 

I wondered why I had never thought of this before. 
We had all the technicians for every trade—electricians 
and what not. We had our own electric power 
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Crated by a snorting oil-engine and dynamo 
There would be no difficulty about fitting up curtains 
and scenic effects, for we had tailors, upholsterers and 
painters, and I was resolved that they should turn 
their hands to this new art. Two spluttering arc- 
lamps of an antiquated design would serve as spot¬ 
lights. 

“You’ll want a piano,” said the American and my 
heart sank. I knew we could manufacture most 
things—but a piano. . . . 

“ I can let you have one, but you’ll have to pay for 
it.” He named an astonishingly low price and said 
that was the cost price at which he was allowed to sell. 
In a moment of exuberance I said that the officers’ 
mess would buy it and present it to the theatre. 

“I wish we had a band,” I observed. My blood was 
up and ambition knew no limits. I saw the house 
lights dimmed and the conductor threading his way 
to his stand. A tap-tap on his desk amid the bright, 
shaded lights of the orchestra and then they broke into 
the overture, while the footlights suddenly flicked to 
full strength and illuminated the folds of the heavily- 
upholstered curtain. In serried ranks the faces of the 
lads I had come to know and to love so well shone 
dimly in the subdued light staring at the stage with 
eager intent looks—no longer tired and weary with the 
unutterable war-sickness of service in a forgotten land, 
but laughing and whistling. “Chocolates, ices,” 
drawled a wag in nasal imitation of a programme girl, 
and there was a roar of laughter that drowned the lilt 
of the orchestra for a space. . . . 

“Sorry,” I muttered. “I wasn’t listening. ... I 
was thinking of something. ...” 

The American looked at me oddly. “I was only 
saying that I might be able to help you if you want 
a band.” 

“I don’t think we could afford to buy the instru¬ 
ments.” 
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Well now, I guess you really weren’t listening. I 
was telling you about that Coptic, Church where a 
regiment of Turks parked its instruments before retir¬ 
ing in rather a hurry.” 

“Instruments?” 

“I think you had better come along with me now. 
There are others after them.” 

I ordered out my seven hundredweight lorry'. Im¬ 
mediate action seemed to be indicated and the Ameri¬ 
can was as keen as I was. Together we bowled along 
through the crowded bazaars for a mile or more up¬ 
stream until we could cross the Tigris by the Kotab 
bridge of boats. Then it was easier going through the 
tunnelled bazaars and so out into Main Street. The 
American directed the driver into a maze of by-ways. 

“I often wander around,” he explained. “That’s 
how I came across this Coptic Church. There’s a 
queer old guy in charge. He wears a top-hat upside 
down and has a long beard.” 

The lorry came to a standstill outside a church with 
a large legend on a board, “Coptic Church-Syrian 
Rite,” in English lettering. It left me none the wiser. 
The queer old guy was fussing round inside the 
church, which did not look very different from any 
other sort of church, and he gave us a cordial welcome. 
He spoke French, so communication was possible. He 
was anxious to show us the details of his church, so 
we spent some time poking round and admiring that 
which was, to be sure, not very remarkable in any 
way. But I exercised a low cunning and soon the old 
boy was purring with geniality. He was a very jovial 
old gentleman indeed, and his merry laugh rang out 
again and again. At last came the great moment. 
A door was' opened with much rattling of massive 
keys. 

“Behold!” cried the old gentleman. “The instru¬ 
ments of the band of the Something-or-Other Regi¬ 
ment of the Turkish Army.” 
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ut what a pity! ” I exclaimed. “What a pity that 
such beautiful instruments should remain unused.” 

“Alas!” nodded the old boy. “But there is no one 
who can play them.” 

“Impossible!” I cried. 

“Many times have I offered them. More times than 
I can number! And yet they remain here to cause 
great expense for their cleaning and upkeep. It is a 
tragedy!” 

They were odd-looking instruments having a 
ghostly resemblance to those of an English military 
band. I tried a toot at one of them and it gave forth an 
alarming sound. The old gentleman beamed with 
admiration, “But monsieur.is a musician?” 

“Oh, well, as to that . . .” 

“It was indeed a fortunate day when you came to 
visit my church. You have a band of musicians— 
yes?” 

“A very fine band,” asserted the American with 
impressive mendacity. The old gentleman nearly 
embraced me, and I contemplated his bushy beard 
and whiskers in alarm, wondering whether they would 
tickle as he advanced upon me with open arms. But 
he stopped short and regarded me with shining eyes. 

“The instruments are yours,” he cried. “To no one 
else would I entrust them. In the hands of a great 
musician they are safe.” 

With almost indecent haste he strove to transfer the 
custody of the rum-looking things to us. I tried to 
inquire what the transaction was going to cost and a 
glint came into the eye of the old boy. He rubbed his 
chubby hands together in appreciation of the situation 
and he smiled a genial smile. 

“The captain is not a rich man,” hurriedly put in 
the American. 

“All Englishmen and Americans are rich,” coun¬ 
tered the padre. “I am an educated man and I know 
that simple fact.” 
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>y “What about the regiment?” I asked. “Will mey 
not want the instruments to be returned after the 
War is over?” 

“But the English will never leave Baghdad! ” gasped 
the old gentleman in horror. “Besides, I do not love 
the Turks. No, no, the instruments are yours—for a 
trifling payment.” 

The bargaining did not last very long. The old boy 
was apprehensive that the deal would not go through 
and that he would still have his white elephant on his 
hands. The matter was clinched and I committed 
myself to a payment for which I hoped to get a reim¬ 
bursement from the Mess. A momentary stab of 
anxiety pierced me as I realized that the costs of 
production were already mounting. However, the 
instruments were loaded up carefully at the back of the 
lorry and we returned to camp. 

Next morning I told the sergeant-major to let the 
lads of the village know that a military band was to 
be started and that volunteers were required to blow 
into the queer assortment of brassware that I had 
purchased. The piano promised by the American 
arrived and it was annexed by Mr. da Silva, of the 
Stores Department, who announced himself as a 
pianist and tuner. He was, in fact, a very fine musician 
and he soon had the boys shouting choruses in un- 
melodious unison. But serious business had to be 
attended to and the instruments were allotted to 
various British other ranks on the principle of first 
come first served. The enthusiasm for the band was 
immense, so that presently strange sounds began to 
emerge from the scattered quarters in which the men 
were housed. One gathered that an infuriated bull 
was tethered in one of them, while strangled cries 
elsewhere gave the clue to where a horrible murder 
was being committed. The Mess gave me no mercy 
and laughed without moderation. But they cashed up 
for the piano and the instruments in fine style. So 
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„^.._ng mattered and all went merrily. At last we had 
something to laugh at in that dreary land. 

All went well! Ominous words, for my experience is 
that it is just when all is going well that the ground 
opens and out comes a dragon puffing lire and flames 
from its nostrils and barring the path to further 
progress. Sure enough out he came. The theatre 
grew like magic and the American promised a cinema 
show. I thought it a good idea to open with a cinema 
programme for those were, of course, the days of the 
silent films, when they spoke with a universal tongue. 
Mr. da Silva would furnish a running accompaniment 
on the piano. It was eagerly looked forward to as the 
day approached. Then out came the dragon. 

A staff officer met me one morning at the site of the 
theatre, which I inspected daily to urge the men to 
greater speed. Not that they needed urging—far 
from it. The Brass Hat was waiting for me and 
asked- if I was in command here and what was this 
erection which was being put up. I replied in¬ 
cautiously that it was a theatre and the officer said 
“H’m” rather doubtfully. He did not seem to like 
the idea but, as he was very young and solemn, I 
decided that he was merely being impressive and 
thought no more about the matter. 

Next morning I received a communication from 
somewhere to the effect that no theatre might be 
erected without the express permission of someone 
else. Had I obtained such permission? I replied 
that I had not and again dismissed the matter from 
my mind. There were always a lot of letters like this 
coming and going and generally nothing came of them. 
But this time I was wrong, for another letter did.come 
pointing out that my theatre was 2 miles 172 yards 
from another theatre which was already in existence. 
It was therefore unauthorized and must be pulled 
down. This was a corker and I could think of no 
reply. 
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Where is this other theatre?” I asked my 
stant. “ Have you ever heard of it? ” 

“Never,” he asserted. “I believe there is one the 
other side of the river within that distance.” 

“That gives me an idea,” I said, and I sent a reply 
asking whether the distance of 2 miles 172 yards had 
been measured as the crow flies or along the only 
practicable route. I thought this would keep quiet 
for a long time whoever it was that was bothering. 
But he was a most persistent blighter and he came 
to see me—the same young staff officer that I had 
already met. He brought with him a lot of orders I 
had never heard of and asked why I hadn’t complied 
with them. I could not think of any other reason than 
that I had never seen them and so replied with that 
simple truth. It did not go with a swing at all. The 
young gentleman ordered me to pull the theatre 
down. 

“Too late,” I said. “It’s finished and the wiring is 
being done to-day.” 

“Connection to electric mains,” snapped the 
officer, thumbing his sheaf of orders. “Have you any 
authority for that?” 

“But it’s our own juice. We have our own power 
plant. We aren’t connected to the mains.” 

“That doesn’t matter. The connection must be 
removed.” 

“Hell!” I said and the interview terminated in an 
unfriendly atmosphere. 

Good humour was only restored when the sergeant- 
major told me that the band was at rehearsal and 
would I like to inspect it? I have never heard a noise 
quite like it, but I kept my face as straight as possible 
and congratulated Mr. da Silva on the wonderful 
‘progress made. He said he could not have the band 
ready for the cinema performance, but it would be all 
right for the day when Concert Party B came the 
following week. 
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e cinema show went off all right. The films were 
not very good and the light was flickery and uncertain, 
but it was a start and I should have been well content, 
had I not seen the staff officer snooping round with a 
sour face. The day after the cinema, news was brought 
to me hot-foot that men were dismantling the electric 
light connection to the theatre. I went and asked 
who they were. They were decent chaps and had no 
heart in the job which they said they were doing under 
orders. I told them not to worry as 1 would soon 
have it put back again after they had gone and a few 
bottles of beer and a packet or two of cigarettes 
changed ownership. They did their job neatly and 
well so that it did not take my electricians long to 
replace things as they had been. 

The next thing was a party of men beginning to 
pull down the corrugated iron structure of the stage. 
The enemy made a mistake here by invading our 
railway territory and the corporal in charge was easily 
intimidated by the sergeant-major, backed up by me, 
taking all responsibility for everything. The concert 
party was due to perform the next night but one, and 
it would be too awful for them to arrive and find that 
the theatre had been pulled down. The corporal was 
regaled with beer and sent off with his men. 

The War now took on a more serious phase. The 
staff officer turned up very angry and gave me a direct 
order to pull the theatre down forthwith, and I told 
him to go to blazes. He waved a plan in my face 
showing all the places of amusement in Baghdad with 
their distances from each other. He was one of those 
confoundedly efficient blighters whom I cannot stand. 
Everything he said was absolutely right and un¬ 
answerable, which made me angrier than ever. The 
interview ended by my telling him to go and boil 
himself or words to that effect. My personal assistant 
said I ought to have left him to handle the situation. 
He said that I had fairly torn everything and that I 
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“You can’t talk to a Brass 


ould be shot at dawn 
Hat like that,” he said. 

Nothing more happened that day. and I hoped that 
the ridiculous affair had fizzled out. I was regretting 
my loss of temper but I was as obstinate as a mule 
about the theatre. Only over my dead body, I told 
my personal assistant. . . and he agreed cheerfully 
that I should soon be dead. “I believe it’s quite 
painless if they shoot straight,” he said. 

Then next morning the blow fell. Peremptory 
orders came for me to proceed forthwith to the G.O.C. 
Lines of Communication and to report to Colonel 
Somebody. Things looked black. 

“G.O.C. Lines of Communication?” I exclaimed 
in bewilderment. “ Who is he?” 

“I expect we are under his orders. Railways are a 
form of communication.” 

“I know that,” I snapped. “But I have been under 
the impression all along that we were under the orders 
of the Director of Railways.” 

My personal assistant inspected the document. “It 
has come through the D. of R. right enough. ‘For¬ 
warded for compliance’. You will have to go.” 

With my heart in my boots I got into my battered 
old car and set out for the G.O.C. Lines of Communi¬ 
cation. I did not mind a battle with a young pup of a 
staff captain, but if generals were taking part in the 
war I felt that I did not carry heavy enough guns. 

I did not like the look of things at all. I reported my 
arrival at the great man’s headquarters and was 
received with a chilly silence. I was kept waiting a 
long time feeling smaller and smaller as the time 
passed. At last a grave colonel entered and told me 
that the general would see me. 

I entered his office and stood in front of him. I 
blinked at the sight of him. The last time we had met 
was far back in those pleasant days, now apparently 
gone for ever. . . . 
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aptain Bayley? Ah, yes. I’m afraid this 
ther a serious matter. You understand that orders 
on active service are not given without very good 
reason. Disobedience of orders on active service is a 
very serious offence. I am prepared to hear what you 
have to say.” 

I wondered what on earth I should say. It was my 
own cursed pigheadedness that was always getting me 
into trouble with authority. Should I simply say that 
and promise amendment in future? Or should I put 
up a fight for the lads of the village. ... I took my 
courage in both hands, aided by the kindly appearance 
of both the colonel and the general. I spoke of the 
squalor and misery in which I had found things and of 
the efforts I had made to introduce order and decency 
into the railway area and of the stout support I had 
received from all ranks. I made a bad job of the 
telling but perhaps the two grave, elderly men under¬ 
stood what I was trying to say. I spoke of the 
monotony of life cut off by the Tigris from all the 
amenities enjoyed by others and of the absolute 
necessity of doing something to provide recreation and 
amusement. . . . 

“Could you not have explained all this in writing 
when the matter first arose?” I was asked, and I could 
think of no satisfactory answer. The general was look¬ 
ing at me with a puzzled look. “Have I met you 
before, Captain Bayley?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Ah! What were you doing then?” 

“I was a burglar, sir.” 

There was a long pause at that and then the general 
rose from his table. He burst out laughing. “I 
suppose it’s no good trying to treat this matter seriously. 
You’re up to your old tricks again, eh?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The colonel was looking rather astonished at this 
sudden turn of events and the general explained with 
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jovial laugh. “ ‘The Conversion of Nat Sturge,’ 
wasn’t it? In Simla.” 

“Yes, sir. I was taking the part of the burglar and 
you came in at the end to take over the stage manage¬ 
ment.” 

“Yes. It went down jolly well. Let me see, who 
was the bishop?” 

He enjoyed the reminiscence for a few minutes. 
“You see how it is, Colonel. Captain Bayley is ah 
incorrigible old offender. There is a good deal in 
what he told us just now. No need to stick so rigidly 
to a mere matter of measurement. And I dare say 
young What’s-his-name might have been more tact¬ 
ful—it’s not his strong point, is it?” 

“No, it certainly isn’t. But ...” 

“I quite agree. What had we better do?” 

“H’m, well . . .” 

“May I make a suggestion?” I ventured. 

“What is it?” 

“We are hoping to have a first-class show there to¬ 
morrow night, sir. Concert Party B and our own 
band, sir.” 

“Your own band? How on earth . . . ?” 

I told them, and the atmosphere thawed still more. 
“But you were going to make a suggestion, mv boy. 
What is it?” 


“That you will attend the show, sir, and sit in the 
middle of the front row. That would make everything 
all right.” 

The general was a sportsman. “ By gum, I will,” he 
said, and he did. 

It was very fine indeed. The house lights were 
dimmed and the conductor wormed his way through 
the orchestra to his stand. Mr. da Silva raised his 
baton and I looked round to see hundreds of faces 
peering intently at the stage where the curtain billowed 
slightly and shone a brave red in the footlights. The 
myriad stars of a Baghdad winter shone down on us 
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^ jom the general in the middle of the front row 
to the packed benches sloping upward and away into 
the dim outer fringes of the crowd, A voice shouted, 
“Chocolates—Ices” and there was a good-humoured 
roar with much cat-calling and whistling. Mr. da 
Silva brought down his baton and the orchestra 
plunged into the overture with a fine confidence. They 
went at it fortissimo with no nonsense and the effect 
was tremendous. I have never heard such laughter. 
The general tried to keep a straight face, but it was no 
good. We were soon rocking helplessly on our chairs 
like the rest. The sky above was cracked by the 
terrific applause that greeted the end of the overture 
and the curtain rose on a show that was assured of 
success from the word “Go.” Music, dance, and 
burlesque spoke their universal tongue that night and 
for a space the builders of the Tower of Babel were 
united by the magic of the theatre into one people, 
shouting their delight and joining in all the songs with 
uproarious mirth. 


CHAPTER X 


JOURNEY’S END 

I AM not so sure that the penultimate stages of a 
professional man’s life are the pleasantest. The 
end of the run is coming near and the fires of youth 
and middle-age are banked down against the time 
when the train will run into the terminus and have 
no more need for their fiery blast. Threading through 
the complicated points and crossings of a multitude 
of junctions and trying to decipher the meaning of a 
forest of signals is anxious work and calls for slower 
speed and greater caution. No more can one roar 
joyfully along the shining straight track of the main 
line. 

There is undoubted pleasure in planning and look¬ 
ing ahead and in making great decisions regarding 
future action. But it brings a new crop of bother in 
the form of criticism and questioning of wisdom which 
has to be forestalled and answered. No longer is one’s 
joy in the present and its immediate problems but 
there must be grave and sober consideration of the 
things which are to come. 

Looking back, it is often amusing and always inter¬ 
esting to see how far my prognostications have come 
true. Too often they have been wide of the mark, and 
quite naturally so. Man is not a prophet and he 
generally makes a mess of prophecy. In a few pro¬ 
fessions there are highly-paid prophets, but it is a 
tricky business. In meteorology, stock-broking, and 
horse-racing prophecies are made every day with 
disastrous results, but we all have to try our hand at 
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ecy at times. Whenever I have been asked to 
prepare a plan and estimate for a job of work, the 
element of prophecy entered in. And the older I grew 
the more often was I required to give an opinion on 
the prospects of this, that and the other—an opinion 
I have always given with considerable qualms, know¬ 
ing how often some utterly unexpected turn of events 
has deflected the anticipated course of affairs into a 
different channel. 

Of course, there is a great fund of experience and 
precedent to draw upon in every engineering work. 
To that extent the forecast or estimate has a solid 
foundation of reasonable expectation and deviations 
from such expectations are infrequent. But there is no 
certainty and since every great work is a new problem, 
it is remarkable how far intuition must be used by 
the courageous individual who has to plot and plan in 
advance. I think that most of my colleagues would 
indignantly deny that they ever relied upon such a 
nebulous thing as intuition, but I also think that they 
would agree that every engineer seems to develop a 
sort of instinctive knowledge of things which are really 
unknown. 

Such instinct is highly developed among skilled 
craftsmen. Probably everyone will be able to recall an 
incident in his life which illustrates this. It may be 
that his car gave up the ghost and defied all the usual 
attempts to get it going again until the skilled garage 
mechanic came. He twirls the starting-handle once or 
twice, gives an apparently perfunctory inspection of 
the totally enclosed engine, sucks his teeth, and 
announces that it is so-and-so that is wrong. How does 
he know? He cannot tell you, but when the suspected 
part of the engine is dismantled it turns out that he 
was right. No doubt a lot could be made of his wealth 
of experience leading to a rapid and unconscious 
assessment of all the evidence that the appearance and 
noises of the engine gave. I am not disposed to quarrel 
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out a form of words, but X prefer the simple state-' 
" ment that he acted on intuition. 

I have often found myself confronted with a situation 
in which there are practically no known facts to give 
guidance. What lies behind the crumbling tunnel 
lace? Whence comes the unexpected spring of water? 
Hsis the under-water boring tool struck bedrock or 
only a big boulder? Something has to be done. A 
decision must be made. The job must go on. What 
action must be taken? It is always a troublesome 
situation and it is one which many men find to be 
most disturbing. Of course any action that will give 
further data in a reasonable time will be taken by a 
prudent engineer, but there is always a residue of 
uncertainty which has to be faced. In my own case I 
have found that a long quiet ponder over the problem 
at the actual site brings the correct solution. Others 
prefer to surround themselves in an office with all the 
plans and data available and have a good think over 
it all. But whichever method is adopted, the correct 
solution seems to grow out of nothing, as it were, as if 
one were gifted with a power of seeing into things. 

Thus engineering is a matter of organized common- 
sense salted with a grain of intuition. Thus it is that 
the greatest engineers have been men of immense 
courage. They had to face terrific problems in regard 
to something never yet attempted by man and they 
had to have the courage, denied to lesser men, of 
accepting their intuitional promptings. The builders 
of the Forth Bridge, of the Severn Tunnel, of the many 
pioneer works of engineers, must have been sensitive 
men of a high order of genius. They are entitled to 
rank with the builders of Gothic cathedrals, who also 
possessed the same gift of intui tion and courage. They 
stand far, far above so humble a member of the pro¬ 
fession as myself, and I can but admire from a distance 
their marvellous skill. 

It is probably owing to this aspect of our work that 
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eers have a way of speculating about the future- 
aDout the immediate future, I should add. We are 
not very interested in the many books and films about 
things to come, showing the world as a sort of night¬ 
mare of super-everything. It is easy enough to let an 
unbridled imagination gallop off on that sort of thing 
and it is dull stuff. But the mechanization of the world 
has gone so rapidly that it is possible to indulge in 
reasoned forecasts of what is in store for us within our 
own lifetimes, and what ought to be done to control 
this machinery madness in a more orderly manner. 
There is nothing which an engineer dislikes more than 
uncontrolled force and it looks as if the forces of Nature 
are not being sufficiently or properly controlled at the 
moment. 

I have been concerned with transportation all my 
life, so my speculations have naturally been more in 
the direction ot what developments of transportation 
are likely. But the business of transportation, of 
moving people and things from one place to another, 
makes use of so many of the arts of the engineer that 
there is scarcely any aspect of them that I have not 
had to consider at one time or another. 

It is an odd thing that moving people and things 
from one place to another should increase wealth. 
But so it is and an economist would have little diffi¬ 
culty in explaining why it is so. Nothing is more 
remarkable than the fact that each improvement in 
transportation and each new form of transportation 
soon settles down as a money-maker adding to the 
well-being of the community. The stage-coach, rail¬ 
ways, motor transport, flying, have each in turn been 
profitable undertakings for all those who organized 
and worked at them. The ingenuity of man is ever 
seeking new methods of transport and nothing is more 
certain than that each new method will find its own 
sphere ol utility and settle down as a new source of 
wealth. But I am not going to talk about new and 
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own methods wherein cigar-shaped cars drivei 
■y novel motive power flit about the place at in¬ 
credible speeds—that sort of stuff belongs to the 
novelists and is not very interesting to read about. 

But new developments there will be and it is perhaps 
of some profit to see how they are likely to come. I 
am not quite sure that men will continue to rush 
about the place at high speed. Men may come to 
the conclusion that it is not worth increasing the pace 
much more. It is of course advantageous to be able to 
go from London to Edinburgh in eight hours instead 
of eight days. But there is no veiy great advantage 
in going from London to Edinburgh in six hours 
instead of eight. There is an exhilaration in speed 
for its own sake and I confess that I should choose the 
six-hour train, but I am not at all sure that this 
exhilaration will be found in coming generations. 
There is a publicity value in high speed but I doubt 
whether future generations will want to travel over 
land at more than a hundred and twenty miles an 
hour. That speed will get you from London t0 
Brighton in half an hour, or from London to Bristol in 
one hour. I cannot see any great demand arising to 
reduce these times by a few minutes, which is all that 
a further increase in speed would do. 

A hundred and twenty miles an hour is a great speed 
but it is well within the capabilities of modern rail¬ 
ways. It ought to satisfy everyone and, if travel at this 
speed on the railway became as commonplace as sixty 
miles an hour is now, it would go far to get the high 
speeds back on to the railways where they can be 
indulged in with perfect safety. There is a tremendous 
exhilaration in travel over the smooth shining track 
at high speed. The train settles down to a humming 
note and there are no violent shocks. All the wheels 
and axles are spinning like gyroscopes and offering 
resistance to sudden changes of motion. The mag¬ 
nificent track ensures that curves are taken with a 
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-elevation that leaves a passenger unconscio 
'liny lurch and swing as the direction of movement is 
smoothly and evenly changed to the new line of flight. 
There is a feeling of absolute safety and no anxiety 
about other traffic to take away from the delight of 
fleeting through the green countryside at a pace that 
sets the pulse quickening and the eyes dancing. 
I venture the prophecy that when people have 
experienced the joy of gliding at a hundred and 
twenty miles an hour, there will arise such a demand 
for these speeds that the railways of the world will 
hasten to respond to it and thereby effect their own 
salvation. 

Something is already being done about this matter 
and that is one reason why the new development may 
be anticipated so confidently. It is curious to look 
back and note that for nearly three generations sixty 
miles an hour has been the criterion of high speed. A 
mile a minute—the phrase had a quick staccato sound 
about it that satisfied our forefathers. But the time 
has come to double this criterion and to frame our 
time-tables on the new basis. The best brains in the 
kingdom are at work on the problem and it will be 
solved. It is not only a matter of designing a machine 
which can accomplish the new miracle—that has 
already been done—but also of strengthening and 
improving the track and, further, of fitting the high¬ 
speed trains into the general run of traffic. A fast 
train must have a clear run if it is to maintain a high 
average because it takes many miles and many 
precious minutes to work up to the highest speed; if 
there are constant checks the train will have little 
chance of keeping up a high average speed. So it 
comes about that one of the most difficult aspects of the 
problem is to ensure a clear run, especially in the 
neighbourhood of big towns where there is a dense 
local traffic. It may well be that heroic methods will 
have to be used to solve this puzzle. 
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here is no need to let one’s mind run off inti 
ream about some new motive power or to attach 
any mystical value to imperfectly comprehended 
machines such as diesel or diesel-electric locomotives 
which have attractive names. It may safely be left 
to the engineers to select the most suitable form of 
motive power. Steam is quite capable to doing the 
trick and under certain conditions it may still be 
the best source of power for the purpose. But it is 
unnecessary to lay down hard and fast rules because 
that which may be best in one place or country may 
not be so elsewhere. There are developments in regard 
to the production of steam at very high pressure and 
high superheat which may well revolutionize steam 
practice before long for high-speed work, and I 
think it is likely to take place fairly soon for certain 
reasons. 

In saying this, I have in mind the need for maintain¬ 
ing a high average speed on the railways which I have 
put at one hundred and twenty miles an hour, because 
it is quite feasible and would satisfy the reasonable 
needs of the next few generations. Now, in order to 
maintain this high average, it is essential to have rapid 
acceleration and retardation. This is familiar enough 
on the road where a powerful car can reach a high 
speed within a few seconds of starting and where its 
brakes can retard it to a stop also within a few yards. 
It is a common-place of motor-car practice but it is 
not so in railway practice. The reason is obvious and 
it lies in the weight of a modern train. The motor-car 
weighs perhaps two tons and has an engine capable of 
exerting a hundred horse-power for a short time. 
The great locomotive can exert twenty times that 
horse-power but the weight of the train is not twenty 
times the weight of the car but more likely two or 
three hundred times. Thus the train is condemned 
to a much slower rate of acceleration and, again due 
to its great weight, to a much slower rate of retarda- 
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With steam trains as they are, not much improve¬ 
ment can be effected in regard to weight. The coaches 
must be substantially built so as to withstand the shocks 
of being shunted and also to transmit through their 
frames the drawbar pull of the engine. Since the 
coaches must be heavy the engine also must be 
weighty so that its wheels may grip the smooth surface 
of the rails and exert the required pull. And so we 
come back to the handicap of excessive weight which 
prevents rapid acceleration and retardation. 

Modem locomotive engineers have worked miracles 
in the face of this handicap. I am astonished at the 
performance of the great machines which thunder into 
the terminus at the end of a gruelling run and as I 
walk past the engine through the ticket barrier I pay 
a silent tribute to the fireman who has fed the furnace 
of the sizzling giant for some three hours. The tender 
was high-piled with coal when the run started and now 
it is nearly empty. Six tons of coal shovelled into that 
glowing firehole and distributed with a nicety of skill 
that keeps the firebars well covered with an incandes¬ 
cent mass of white-hot coal! I doubt whether you 
would care to shovel six tons of anything in three hours 
—let along doing it on a rocking footplate while 
keeping an eye on the water-level in the boiler and 
quenching its mighty thirst at intervals. And in his 
spare time the fireman is expected to assist the driver 
by keeping a look-out for signals. Spare time! It is 
magnificent but is it becoming rather old-fashioned? 
In the face of the splendid achievements of modern 
railways, I am beginning to ask myself that question. 
The steam locomotive and train has shown that it can 
do a hundred and twenty miles an hour, but is it the 
right way to do it? 

Greatly daring, and in contradiction of many of 
my colleagues whose opinion is entitled to the greatest 
respect, I venture to answer the question in the 
negative. To my mind it is this matter of the great 
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eight of modern trains that decides the mattei\ 
However skilfully time-tables are made, whatever 
precautions are taken, a fast train is subjected to a 
great number of checks. There is track being renewed 
and that means that for a mile the train must crawl; 
there is a bridge under repairs and the train must 
proceed dead slow over it: there are complicated 
junctions where speed must be reduced and awkward 
curves which must be taken gingerly. Every traveller 
in a hurry is familiar with these checks and stoppages 
about which he fumes and frets, muttering the while 
at the incompetence of the railway authorities who 
do not seem able to arrange for a clear run for their 
crack train. And every such check reduces the average 
of the great six hundred-ton train disastrously. My 
vision is for an average of a hundred and twenty miles 
an hour and I do not see how it can be done with the 
huge heavy trains of the day. If it can, then I shall 
have to take off my hat to my younger colleagues 
and acknowledge myself as an out-of-date old fogey 
who has completely overlooked the possibilities of 
electric traction or of something else. 

I have a different vision of the immediate future. 
London to Brighton in half an hour. London to 
Birmingham in one hour. London to Exeter in an 
hour and a half. London to Edinburgh in four hours. 
It can be done and it is this country which should show 
the way. I venture to forecast a lightly-built single 
vehicle, or perhaps two coupled together, with a 
motive power sufficient to accelerate to a high speed 
in a short distance and to brake back to a crawl in an 
equally short space. Motor-coach practice has already 
shown most of the way to be traversed towards the 
design I am contemplating, though there are special 
requirements for railway working which must be met. 
If I were a novelist I should be tempted to paint a 
vision of the railway terminus of the future with long, 
low-built vehicles standing at the platform and purring 
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g^MietJy with a suggestion of tremendous power. The 
guard blows his whistle and waves a green flag and the 
first one of the cars glides forward with a rapid 
acceleration. Before it has reached the end of the 
platform it is doing sixty miles an hour and by the time 
it disappears from view round the curve it has reached 
a hundred miles an hour. The passengers are hardly 
aware of the acceleration beyond the fact that the 
backs of the seats seem to be pressing them forward in 
a remarkable fashion. In a minute from the start 
they are flying along at a hundred and twenty, a 
hundred and thirty, miles an hour in perfect safety'and 
comfort. The car is the first part of the Flying Scot for 
Edinburgh; the second part starts a minute afterwards 
destined for Glasgow; the third a minute later for 
Aberdeen—and then a fourth, fifth, and sixth, for 
other destinations or perhaps duplicating the first 
three. A minute behind one another they fleet across 
England—a minute which means an interval of two 
miles, more than ample for safety with their immense 
powers of retardation. 

It means a revolution in methods of travel. The 
present magnificent trains have added ton to ton in 
weight until they are the despair of traffic authorities. 
If a passenger is going to be eight hours in a train 
he demands all sorts of comforts which spell tons and 
yet more tons in weight. Corridors, buffets, dining- 
cars, hairdressing and retiring rooms, cocktail bars, 
cinemas, and a good deal else have been added, 
to say nothing of kitchen-cars which carry no pas¬ 
sengers at all. It is magnificent, but it is not business! 
If a passenger is going to reach Exeter from London 
in an hour and a half, will he want all those gadgets 
to beguile his way? I think not. If he is going to 
leave London at nine o’clock and reach Edinburgh 
at one, will he want a dining-car? With a greater 
average speed, a lot of dead weight would immediately 
disappear from our overloaded trains and traffic 
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agers would visibly grow younger. So at least 
Seems to me. 

The change I have suggested is of course applicable 
to our little island. Other countries would have a 
different problem to solve if higher speed on railways 
were desired on continental routes. That is quite clear 
and I do not see the revolutionary change taking place 
so easily elsewhere, except on special routes as a publi¬ 
city feature. But in England I think an average railway 
speed of a hundred and twenty miles an hour should 
become a commonplace of travel. And I further think 
that it would pay its way handsomely. 

I have not hitherto considered the case of road 
traffic, but the time has now come to have a look at 
this new portent. Of course, to a good railwayman the 
motor-car can only be looked upon as a presumptuous 
upstart. Its raucous hooting and hobbledehoy 
sprawlings into territory where it has no business 
disturb the placid middle-aged serenity of"the railways. 
Its slaughter of thousands horrifies those who have 
long outgrown their youthful carelessness in regard to 
life. It is clearly time to curb the young bounder and 
put him in his place. It must be admitted that he has 
a place and, if he is put firmly into it, he will in time 
grow up into middie-aged solidity so that life will 
again be regarded as a precious thing not to be 
destroyed wantonly merely because motor-cars are 
new and therefore desirable. 

In the restless movements of mankind, both railways 
and motors have their proper place. It is indeed 
already defined in a rough-and-ready way. If the 
Smiths of Surbiton wish to go up to town for a day’s 
shopping, they go by train and bus because it is 
cheaper, quicker, and more convenient than by car. 
If they decide to go to Brighton on a fine Sunday 
afternoon they go by car because it is cheaper, quicker, 
and more comfortable than by train. But if they wish 
to go to Aberdeen for a week-end Mr. Smith will shake 
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iad and say that it’s a bit too far for him and the 
go by train. Thus there is a zone within which 
travel by motor is in every way more desirable, leaving 
for a moment the question of touring out of considera¬ 
tion. Within this zone it is proper that motoring should 
be made safe and permissible. It is quite clear that it is 
not safe at present. 

There is a great deal of talk about the cause of so 
many road accidents. The issue is clouded by 
sententious statements about the carelessness of pedes¬ 
trians and about the danger of travelling even at 
moderate speeds in a congested area, and so forth. 
But there is not the slightest doubt that the bulk of 
road accidents are caused by excessive speed. Sixty 
miles an hour is the same thing as eighty-eight feet per 
second. Eighty-eight feet! Say, thirty yards. I 
suggest that you pace this out the next time you are 
going along a street. It is a substantial distance and a 
car travelling at sixty miles an hour traverses this 
distance in one second, that is in about the time that 
it takes you to read half of one of the lines of this book. 
It is no use pretending that a man driving at sixty 
miles an hour can have time to do anything to avert 
an accident owing to there being someone or something 
behaving abnormally thirty yards ahead. It simply 
cannot be done. I am convinced that high speed on 
the roads is the cause of the major number of accidents 
on the road. The remedy lies not in attempting to force 
people using the roads to obey a complicated code of 
behaviour but to make roads on which the delight of 
speed may be enjoyed with safety. 

Mankind has always enjoyed high speed, whether 
on the back of a horse or in a mechanically propelled 
vehicle. It is useless to frown upon this inherent trait 
for it exists in us at all ages. As we grow older the risks 
are visualized more clearly than when we are young, 
so that the exhilaration is not indulged in save on rare 
occasions when it seems to be quite safe. It is no use 
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jmiing the young for rushing about the place utteri 
n.d cries because that is natural to them whether 
they can only command one roller-skate and the 
pavement of a crowded city or whether they are pro¬ 
vided by an indulgent parent with a powerful car and 
a strident horn. The manifestation of the delight in 
speed is inherent in us and opportunity ought to be 
provided for enjoying it. When I find that the little 
grey-haired lady at my side sometimes nudges my 
elbow on a long straight stretch of empty road and 
urges me to let her rip, I cannot bring myself to blame 
the young. It is we engineers who must tackle the 
problem and solve it. 

The little grey-haired lady has, of course, already 
solved the problem. She only nudges me on a long 
straight stretch of empty road. Well, well, one cannot 
always command an empty road, but long, straight 
stretches are more easily provided—at any rate 
stretches with good visibility ahead which is really 
what she means. So her solution is obviously special 
motor roads with no cross traffic, no pedestrians and no 
cyclists unless on a railed-off track. I would provide 
such special roads on a selected network all over the 
kingdom so that no place would be more than, say, 
twenty miles from a high-speed road. 

There would, of course, be no cross-roads. All 
roads would go under or over the motor-way, just as 
they do on a railway. At intervals there would have to 
be gates for entering the motor-way with a man to 
signal the newcomer on to the track. I should charge 
a toll for using the motor-way on which there would 
be no speed limit. Speed would, in fact, be very high 
on die motor-way for all anxiety would be removed 
from the moment that the driver entered it, so that 
even the timidest motorist would find himself stepping 
on the accelerator and flying along its perfect surface 
at speed. The motor-wav would be open to any motor 
vehicle, private or commercial, willing to pay the 
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dest toll charge. Thus anyone in a hurry woulc 
reach his destination by tearing along a motor-way to 
the nearest exit gate to his objective where he would 
gain access to the ordinary road system. 

As an obvious corollary of this proposal, there would 
be a speed limit on ordinary roads. Thirty miles an 
hour, as already provided in built-up areas, is quite 
high enough. At this speed it is reasonably safe to 
mix pedestrians and cyclists with motor traffic. At 
this speed all classes of traffic can enjoy the loveliness 
of this loveliest of all countries and our law-abiding 
habits would ensure that the limit was observed by 
all but a few undesirables whom the authorities should 
ruthlessly bar from all driving as soon as they declare 
themselves. Severe penalties are not much good, for 
the undesirables openly boast about them as something 
to be proud of. It is the prevention of accidents that 
is wanted, not the collection of fines. 

With the provision of a safe means of enjoying the 
delights of high speed, the law will no longer be 
brought into mockery by its daily defiance. Young 
flappers and boys burning to show off their prowess 
an<^ wicked little grey-haired ladies desiring to glut 
their secret desire for an intoxicating rush through the 
air will make their way to the nearest gate on to a 
motor-way, pay their toll, and let her rip. One-way 
traffic on a divided track and the absence of all other 
traffic will make accidents as rare on a motor-way 
as they are on a railway. 

The construction of such motor-ways is not difficult. 
It is an easier job than building a railway because 
stiffer gradients and sharper curves are permissible 
on a road. They will undoubtedly make an ugly gash 
across the face of the country at first. This must be 
recognized but it is only a temporary wound. Dame 
Nature is very quick at covering up the works of 
man and it is only fair to say that the motor-ways will 
very quickly become things of beauty in themselves. 
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e public conscience is alive to ugliness and I can: 
dnceive that the authorities would not make it part 
of the programme of construction to lay out the sur¬ 
roundings of the work with proper care. Our fore¬ 
fathers cared naught for these things and a railway was 
simply left with bare cuttings and embankments to 
take care of itself. Dame Nature soon found that she 
would be allowed to work on repairs unmolested so 
that railway cuttings are now a preserve of wild 
tilings unknown to any but the gangers. I do not 
suggest that this method should be pursued, but I 
doubt whether anyone would now say that a railway 
in the heart of the country c urving and sweeping amid 
the green paradise is anything but a thing of beauty. 
So it would be with the motor-way. 

In one respect I believe that motor-ways could be 
built more easily than appears at first sight. In order 
to get at the centre of London and of other great 
towns, it might be necessary to build viaducts rather 
than to try and cut heroically through the mass of 
vested interests squatting so tenaciously on the surface 
of the ground. But there is another possibility and it 
lies in the number of redundant railways which are a 
legacy from the days of unrestricted competition be¬ 
tween rival companies in pre-War days. I have often 
looked at the Great Central line running out of London 
from Marylebone Station and thought what a fme 
motor-way it would make. I doubt if anyone would 
miss that particular railway if it were closed and it 
would make a grand motor-way leading off the broad 
Marylebone Road and taking high-speed traffic clean 
out of London at very' little cost for the conversion. 
The old Midland Railway from St. Pancras Station is 
another case in point and so is one of the many parallel 
railways running due south towards Brighton. If you 
will give us engineers a chance we will soon convert 
such redundant lines into grand motor-ways. The 
conversion would, in fact, be very easy. Old railways 
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gi^ve been rolled for years by heavy trains so that 
ienibankments and cuttings are consolidated into a 
compact surface perfect from the road-maker’s point 
of view. The broken stone—ballast, we call it—for 
the road surface is already there and it would make an 
excellent road. In fact, the conversion of redundant 
railways into first-class roads is so simple an operation 
that I should not be surprised to find the railways them¬ 
selves being the first to propose such a thing—though 
it might be a redundant and unprofitable branch line 
which they would perhaps experiment with as a start. 

In ruminating on the developments which seem 
likely to be waiting round the corner, so to speak, it is 
perhaps interesting to try to foresee the trend of 
discovery and invention in connection with the motor 
industry. It has got rather into a groove at present 
after the rapid post-War energy. New models are 
suspiciously like old ones, but since there is no limit 
to the inventive skill of mankind, it is likely that the 
industry will come out of the doldrums before long. 
The trend of invention in the long run is generally in 
the direction of simplicity. The strain of maintaining 
a mass of gadgets drives engineers towards a greater 
simplicity, if it is at all attainable. The steam engine 
was getting terribly complicated at the close of the 
last century with its quadruple expansion cylinders, 
Corliss valves and what not. A power station was a 
maze of flying belts and huge thrusting pistons, very 
fine indeed as a spectacle but getting a bit beyond 
reasonable control. Then along came the turbine and 
all was changed. Nowadays there is nothing to see 
in a power-station or the engine-room of a liner. The 
humming turbines have altered everything in the 
direction of simplicity and a few quiet men who 
understand the ways of the purring monsters are all 
that are needed to deliver a terrifying horse-power 
along the spinning shafts. I think that some such 
simplification is long overdue in the motor world. 
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ngineers look upon the petrol-engine and its 
appurtenances as a barbarous contrivance. With 
astounding skill they make the thing work with an 
incredible reliability so that it can be trusted to provide 
the motive power even for an aeroplane. But all the 
same it is a barbarous thing. The power is provided 
by a rapid series of violent explosions in cast-iron 
boxes whereby a great deal of the explosive material 
is shot out into the air and wasted to the accompani-* 
ment of a horrid noise and a nasty smell. That is not 
a very good beginning but there is worse to come. The 
petrol-engine is so contrary that it only works well at a 
high rate of revolution; consequently a gear-box has to 
be provided to vary the reduction of shaft rotation 
from the engine to the back axle. The very idea makes 
me shudder and it is a tribute to the skill of engineers 
and of drivers that this horrible contraption works as 
well as it does. Very often it does not and the com¬ 
plaint of maddened gears is one of the cries of modern 
London which has ousted the more melodious cries 
of Sweet Lavender and Hot Codlins. Then there has 
to be a ghastly contrivance known as the clutch 
because the petrol-engine refuses to start again once 
it has been stopped unless it is twirled round by 
another horror called a self-starter. It is an engineer’s 
nightmare and it is time that the dreadful thing was 
put into a museum to be mocked at as a laughable 
monstrosity as intrinsically humorous as side-whiskers 
and hansom-cabs. 

I cannot believe that the human race will be content 
for very long with this queer mass of gadgets. The 
only thing that can be said in its favour is that it works 
after a fashion and that a wonderful technique of 
garages and repair-shops and filling-stations has in 
fact been developed. But the human brain can do 
better than this, much better, and I think that a great 
change will soon come. There must be researchers 
working at the problem somewhere and any day their 
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ess may burst upon the world with tremendous 
effect; I refer, of course, to the discovery of a simple 
means of storing electric power. This can be done 
very ineffectively at present but some quite new 
method of storing the precious energy must be dis¬ 
covered sooner or later. Then there will be a terrific 
revolution in our form of civilization. 

I am not exaggerating when I write the last sentence. 
Let us consider for a moment the consequences of the 
discovery of a simple and effective means of storing 
electricity. It would be applied at once to the motor 
trade. Think of the simplicity and silence of a power¬ 
ful electric car gliding along with no such horrors 
within it as a gear-box or a clutch or a self-starter or 
any of the other gadgets. When the power begins to 
run out, you will stop at a garage and have a refill 
slipped into place and off you go again while the 
garage will put the exhausted battery on charge. It 
is here that the revolution comes in. With an enor¬ 
mous industry employed in re-charging batteries, 
power-stations will at last get what power engineers 
can only dream about at present—a. steady load 
factor. No longer will the demand for power soar to 
dizzy heights for a few hours out of the twenty-four 
while it dwindles away to an exiguous figure at other 
times. The result will be staggering. Ask any power- 
engineer at what price he could sell electric current 
given a steady load factor and a beatific expression 
will spread over his homely features as such an 
entrancing vision floats before his imagination. Then 
he will come to earth and quote a figure which will 
startle you. Electric power at that price—why, the 
Curse of Adam would be lifted at last! A vision? 
Nothing is more certain than that it will come true as 
soon as the perfect storage battery is discovered. 

. The Curse of Adam! By the sweat of your brow 
shall you earn your bread, that is how it runs. From 
the earliest days Man has striven to free himself from 
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Curse. With longing eyes he has looked forwari 
to the time when the Curse will be lifted, with hope 
unextinguished as failure after failure has seemed to 
put off the time again and yet again. Descending to 
crime, he has enslaved conquered nations and even 
enslaved his own people in the desperate endeavour 
to evade the Curse, if it could not be lifted. History is 
the tale of nations who desired to avoid, even in part 
only, the Curse at the expense of others who must 
sweat and groan beneath their burdens. Adventurers 
sought Eldorado so that they might sit back at ease 
while the labour of multitudes could be bought with 
jewels and gold. But the quest was hopeless . . . until 
at last machines came. 

In the nineteenth century the goal was at last in 
sight. With shouts of triumph Man set machines to 
work everywhere. The end of the Curse was con¬ 
fidently announced. No longer would Man earn his 
bread by the sweat of his brow. It would be ten 
thousand snorting engines that should do all the labour 
—brute machines that were incapable of suffering and 
that could work day and night in the service of man¬ 
kind. The land was populated with labouring 
monsters, roaring with energy and fouling the air with 
their sulphurous breath. 

But something has gone wrong. The old gods have 
fled in terror from the blasted countryside corroded by 
chemical outpourings and from the metallic clangour 
of a hundred thousand factories. Shy nymphs dare 
not disport their gleaming limbs among arid acres of 
industrial estates ripe for development. With cries of 
horror they have fled from the beastliness of man and 
are in hiding until sanity shall come again to the land. 
They can still be seen and heard in remote places 
where the untainted air blows sweet from the wide 
Atlantic and the clear trout stream runs unpolluted 
and golden brown from the peaty shags of the upland 
moor. There the great god Pan still blows his pipes 
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stamps his goaty hooves on the hard earth whit 
ughty nymphs twitter with elfish laughter among the 
trees and fly in mock alarm from his rumbustious 
horse-play. There they wait till the madness passes, 
till Man can use machines without going raving mad, 
till Merry England comes again and learns to laugh 
once more. 

Bewildered at what we have let loose on an unthink¬ 
ing world, we engineers stare at our handiwork. 
Every new appliance that should set more men free from 
the Curse is twisted violently from our grasp and used 
by evil men to enslave their fellow-men. We have 
dreamed a dream wherein men were to gain more 
and ever more leisure to do those things which they 
want to do—and we wake to a living nightmare in 
which the machines do indeed pour forth increasing 
wealth but mankind does not know what to do with 
the leisure that is being provided. We thought that 
men would enjoy a greater opportunity to indulge 
their own tastes, but instead we find that they grab 
for themselves the chains that shall tie them to desk 
and factory for long tedious hours, while tens of 
thousands stand idly by not knowing what to do. 

We look upon unemployment as an unmixed evil. 
So it is. But it ought not to be. Mankind has been 
struggling for untold centuries to free himself from 
the Curse and now the time has come. It is well known 
that the machines can produce in a very few hours a 
week all that men require. They are becoming more 
and more efficient to this end, yet we have the melan¬ 
choly spectacle of well-meaning people devising means 
of driving men back to intensive labour instead of 
rejoicing that at last they are free to work at those 
things which bring peace of mind and untold, pleasure. 
The machines are giving mankind more and more of 
that priceless thing, leisure, and mankind does not 
know what to do with the gift, suspects it of being a 
new torment, and devises means to destroy it. Un- 
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loyment! It should not be the soul-destroyi 
Tror it is, but the grandest thing in the world. 



It is the inequality of it all that is so terrifying. 
Inequality there must be, for men are born unequal 
and they sort themselves out during their lives into 
greater inequalities. But it seems madness to me that 
millions inust toil unceasingly day and night while 
other millions must stand idly by with nothing to do. 
To many people the gift of leisure would be the finest 
thing that could happen to them—they would be in 
no doubt as to what to do with it and they would live 
happy and full Jives doing what they have often 
dreamed about. Yet something has gone wrong and 
the leisured millions are merely miserable and anxious 
to get back to work again. Yes, something has gone 
wrong and, until Man comes to understand better, 
it is Unemployment that will take the place of the 
Primal Curse of Labour—a bitter paradox on which 
Man would do well to ponder. 

Yet there is hope, strong hope. I do not wish to be 
branded as a bitter old man brooding on things to 
come and prophesying woe. As I look forward I see 
the gleam of sunshine and an assurance that the 
madness will pass. Already things are moving. A 
new feeling is stirring, a new revolt against ugliness 
and misery. There is a new recognition that the 
problem is, after all, a simple one. It is becoming a 
commonplace to state it. Machines can give the 
human race all that it requires with very little effort. 
That tremendous fact is becoming almost a clichL 
Poverty in the midst of Plenty is a catch-phrase of the 
day. People are beginning to look at one another and 
say that, well, it is rather absurd, isn’t it? The great 
collective mind of the people is stirring and the first 
tentative gropings towards a solution of the simple 
problem are being made. Summer-time, the reduction 
of the number of working hours in the week, holidays 
with pay, an earlier age for the old-age pension—all 
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send a thrill through me because they are 
Cognition of the value of leisure which will lead 
inevitably to an understanding of how to use leisure. 
Unemployment! I hope I shall not be thought to be 
trying to be clever in a silly, paradoxical sort of way, 
but it may be that one day it will not be considered 
a misfortune to be unemployed but instead it will be 
the goal of a well-spent life to which we shall look 
forward with lively appreciation. 

When this time of better understanding shall come, 
the Millennium will have arrived. Machines can make 
life in an imperfect world so delightful that a new hope 
will arise. Machines can provide the weapons to keep 
the savage at arm’s length. Machines can make all 
that mankind requires for material welfare because 
there is no limit to the ingenuity of the human brain. 
But machines cannot provide for a man’s soul nor can 
they be anything but an unmitigated nuisance if they 
get out of hand. Machines can be the perfect servant 
but the devil of a master. So if Man wishes to enjoy 
the Millennium on earth, he must become the master 
of the machines and not their slave. 
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